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PREFACE. 



Though this is not a critical edition, the text 
has been carefully revised, and the editor has 
endeavoured to call attention to every passage 
where the reading given differs from that of the 
Medicean MS. otherwise than in points of accent, 
orthography, or punctuation, shewing to whom 
the alteration is due. His information as to the 
readings of the MSS. is derived from Hermann's 
edition of Aeschylus and from Merkers transcript 
of the Medicean MS. This MS. has been re- 
ferred to by its usual symbol M; others are 
mentioned only in general terms. In the nu- 
meration of lines, and doubtless in many other 
points, Dindorf's Oxford edition of 1862 has been 
followed. The Scholia are quoted from Dindorf's 
Oxford edition. 

In the notes the editor has aimed at inter- 
preting as simply and clearly as was in his power 
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the words of Aeschylus ; passing over no difficul- 
ties which might interfere with the proper under- 
standing of the poet, and raising no questions 
which would lead into mere digression. He has 
frequently felt the difficulty, peculiar perhaps to 
this play, that whereas the language is clear and 
forcible, and for many readers requires no inter- 
pretatioyi, on the other hand the full power of 
the poet can hardly be felt or brought out but 
by one who is both an historian and an oriental 
scholar. Beaders should of course have at hand 
the history of Herodotus, a few extracts from 
whose wonderful pages will blB found in the 
Introduction and Notes ; while Prof. Rawlinson's 
volumes will supply much information as. to the 
peoples of tl^e East. But, after every assistance 
has been obtained, it will remain true, though 
it may be a truism to say it, that the meaning 
of Aeschylus is to be had only from the text of 
his writings. 

A simple analysis of the several scenes of the 
play has, been introduced from time to time into 
the notes, according to the plan adopted (from 
Klausen) by the late Professor Conington in his 
edition of the Choephoroe (see his preface p. vi.). 
A map illustrative of the Battle of Salamis has 
been inserted, having been, by the kind per- 
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mission of Mr Murray, reduced from that given 
in Grote's History of Greece. 
^ The editor has frequently referred to Mr 
Paley's works ; but he would be very sorry to 
be understood as limiting his obligations to the 
instances in which he has expressed them. He 
has throughout derived great assistance from an 
edition of the play by the late W. S. Teuffel 
(Leipzig, 1875), one very modest in outward 
form, but full of varied learning and marked 
by sound sense and judgment on every difficult 
question. To the Lexicon of Mr Linwood, whose 
recent loss we have also to mourn, he has owed 
very much. 

He has to thank tbe Rev. Edwin Hatch, 
Vice-Principal of St Mary Hall, for permission 
to use a still unpublished translation of Aristotle's 
Ethics by his brother the late Rev. W. M. Hatch, 
Fellow of New College, and several private friends 
for valuable help and suggestions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the year 486 b.c., four years after the Battle of 
Marathon, Darius king of Persia died, having shewn 
himself in a reign of thirty-six years a wise and strong 
ruler; and having, two great failures notwithstanding, 
one the expedition against Athens, the other that 
against Scythia, done much to consolidate the Empire 
of the East and to perfect its administration. One 
of the last acts of his life had been to settle 
a dispute among his sons as to the succession by 
preferring Xerxes, whom Atossa daughter of Cyrus 
had borne to him since his own accession to the 
throne, to elder sons borne by another wife. This 
decision was due partly to the position of Atossa, the 
only one probably of Darius' wives who was called his 
queen, partly to the fact that Xerxes was through her 
a direct descendant of Cyrus the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. Xerxes at the time of his coming 
to the throne cannot have been much less than thirty 
years old\ 

1 See Herod, ix. 108. 
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Ever since the news of Marathon had made the 
anger of Darius bum more fiercely than before against 
the Athenians, preparations had been on foot for a 
fresh campaign. Athens was to be the main object 
of attack, and through Athens Greece; against such 
an enemy the Persians knew that their full fightiug- 
power must be put forth, and so vast were the levies 
and the stores required that the whole of Asia was 
for three whole years stirred to its depths. The 
revolt of Egypt did not divert the king from his 
purpose, and he was on the point of undertaking 
both wars at once when death stayed his hand 
altogether. 

Xerxes was at first by no means eager for the 
expedition against Greece; but was persuaded to un- 
dertake it by some of his counsellors, especially Mar< 
donius, and by certain Greeks then living in banish- 
ment in Persia, who plied him with prophecies and 
oracles which seemed to promise success. Thus it came 
to pass that after reducing Egypt to obedience, and 
spending four more years in preparations, he was able 
in the autumn of B.C. 481 to concentrate his land- 
army at Sardis, and in the spring bf the following 
year (b.c. 480) to move forward against Athens. 

The host which was now set in motion was one 
the like of which the world, so far as Greek historians 
could speak, had never seen. "What people of Asia," 
says Herodotus^, "did not Xerxes lead against Greece, 

1 VII. 21. 
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or wliat water was there which did not fail them in 
the drinking, save only the great rivers? For some 
were set to provide the ships, others had been arrayed 
among the foot-soldiers, of others cavalry, of others 
transports were required for the general movement; 
others again had to find ships of war for the bridges, 
others provisions and ships." And the careful Thucy- 
dides speaks of the Persian war as the greatest which 
the world had so far known. Of the actual number 
"history is almost afraid to speak. When Xerxes 
numbered his troops at Doriscus in Thrace, the land- 
army was found to contain one million seven hundred 
thousand men, coming from some scores of coimtries, 
differing in armour, in dress, in language, and in 
manners, from India on the East to Thrace and 
Scythia on the West and North. The fleet consisted 
of twelve himdred and seven vessels, furnished by the 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and others, 
amongst whom the lonians of Asia Minor, bringing a 
hundred ships, must be specially noticed; doubtless 
they served unwillingly against their kinsmen, a fact 
to which Aeschylus would seem more than once to 
draw attention. There were of course no Persian 
ships, but on board each vessel were thirty soldiers, 
either Persians, Medes or Sacans. The native leaders, 
even in the case of the naval contingents, were often 
superseded by Persians, and the general command of 
the fleet was entrusted to four Persians, two of whom 
were sons of Darius. The total number of the land 
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and sea forces is reckoned by Herodotus at nearly two 
millions and a half, making with camp-followers a 
grand total of upwards of five millions of men. It is 
probable that some of the items in his calculation, 
and notably that of the camp-followers, are much 
above the mark; but after allowance has been made 
for exaggeration, the words of the historian quoted 
above are amply justified, and this vast expedition was 
and is without a parallel in the recorded history of 
war. 

Two preliminary works ordered by Xerxes are 
worthy of special notice, the Canal across the promon- 
tory of Mount Athos, and the bridging of the Helles- 
pont. The former work, the remains of which are still 
visible, took three years in the doing; it was under- 
taken ostensibly because of the loss of some ships on 
that coast in the previous expedition, really, as Hero- 
dotus thinks, out of the pride of Xerxes' heart, and in 
order that he might leave something to posterity by 
which to remember him. The bridge over the Helles- 
pont, though really necessary for the passage of the 
army, and in fact a repetition of the device by which 
Darius had crossed the Bosporus in his Scythian ex- 
pedition, seems to have profoundly stirred the Greek 
imagination. Taken together these two great works 
seem well to exhibit the lord of millions pitting him- 
self against nature, and chafing at the restraints im- 
posed by her; and it did not need the pettier insults 
said to have been offered by him to the elements, the 
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stripes and the fetters, (though oriental scholars iind 
nothing improbable in these as coming from such a 
monarch^,) to affront a Greek's sense of order and 
moderation, and to enable him to trace in the downfal 
which followed the proper consequence of presumption 
and of an exaltation greater than man's condition 
allows. 

Step by step Herodotus follows the movements of 
the mighty armament in its three months march to 
Athens, delayed but not arrested by the ever-glorious 
defence of Thermopylae, and ending in the capture of 
the city of Athene and the destruction by fire of her 
temple. Not so well fared those Persians who had 
turned out of their way to pillage the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi; for the God declared that he was able 'Ho 
protect his own" and the assailants were repulsed 
with much loss and in mortal fear. 

Meanwhile the Greek fleet had arrived at Salamis 
from the north of Euboea, where it had fought several 
engagements with the barbarians, sufficient to prove 
the great superiority of Greeks to barbarians, had that 
been in question, but indecisive in point of actual 
result. The Athenian ships had first stationed them- 
selves off their own coast, and had transported the 
women and children to places of safety, Salamis, 
Aegina, or Troezen. They had then returned to their 
place in the fleet, being some two-thirds of the whole 
number of a little over three hundred sail. The bar- 
^ See Bawlinson's note on Herod, viz. 35. 
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barians soon followed, and occupied the harbours of 
Athens. Such were the positions of the two forces on 
the day before the battle of Salamis, which took place 
on one of the later days, perhaps the 20th, of Septem- 
ber B.a 480. 

Into the details of that great battle we need not 
now enter, for they are given clearly and fully in the 
text of Aeschylus. But we must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the judgment of Herodotus, deliberately and al- 
most unwillingly given, that nothing but the determi- 
nation of the Athenians to withstand Xerxes there could 
possibly have saved Greece. Had they gone over to the 
enemy or had they followed those advisers who wished 
them to leave Athens and found a new home, no effec- 
tual resistance could have been made by sea, and all 
the efforts of the Lacedaemonians to defend the isthmus 
against the advance of the land army would then have 
been useless. To Athens then belongs the honour of 
having insisted that an issue should be taken here, and 
of all Athenians chiefly to Themistocles. His courage 
had taught them to take good heart from the very words 
of an oracle which had seemed to others to foretell de- 
struction, his sound military sense had assured him that 
the "wooden wall" which, according to the same oracle, 
Zeus had granted to Athene "to remain ever safe from 
besiegers," meant nothing else than the ships of Athens; 
his forethought had provided that public money 
should be spent on ships, nominally to be used against 
Aegina, really in view of the greater danger which he 
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knew to be at hand And when the Greek fleet had 
reached Salamis, and the Persians held the harbours 
of Athens, his voice had been persistently raised in 
the council of captains, with argument and with en- 
treaty, to induce the Peloponnesians and other allies 
not to trust to the futile device of blocking the 
isthmus against the invader; but to abide a sea-battle 
while their force was united, and while they could 
have the great advantage of fighting in the confined 
waters of the Strait. At last, when argument and 
entreaty seemed likely to fail in breaking through the 
dull weight of resistance, he resorted to the desperate 
device of sending a message from the Athenian com- 
mander to the king of Persia, warning him that some 
of the allies meditated flight, and that he would do 
well to surround them. This advice was taken so 
eflectually in the night preceding the battle that the 
Athenians had their wish, and the allies had no 
choice on the morrow but to fight in the straits with 
an enemy of four times their own number. One 
incident of this part of the narrative must not be passed 
over. Three years before the Athenians had ostra- 
cised Aristides the son of Lysimachus, a man of sin- 
gularly lofty character, whose political and private 
principles were such as to endear him to Aeschylus, 
but the steady opponent of Themistocles. On the 
morning of the battle he arrived from Aegina, and 
calling Themistocles out of the council spoke a few 
frank words, assuring him that their rivalry to-day 
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conld only be one as to which should work best for 
their common country. He then told hinri that the 
Greeks were surrounded, and that he himself had 
barely escaped the blockading vessels. Themistocles 
explained to him how this had come about, and begged 
him to carry the news to the captains, who perhaps 
would believe it better if it came from him. Thus it 
came about that Aristides the Just announced to the 
allied captains that they must needs fight that day, 
being made as it were a confederate in the successful 
device of his rival Themistocles. 

The defeat of the Persian navy took place under 
the eye of the king, who from a throne placed on "the 
rocky brow" of Mount Aegaleos had watched with 
close and passionate interest every turn of the en- 
gagement. When he saw the disastrous result, he 
resolved, after some deliberation, to make the best 
of his way home with the bulk of his land army. 
Mardonius, who saw his own danger if he returned 
home with an expedition which had been undertaken 
through his advice and which had failed, was allowed 
to choose 300,000 of the best troops and to remain 
behind in Greece. The king returned, following the 
same route by which he had come, finding himself 
beset at every turn by starvation and disaster; and 
after forty-five days of misery, reached with a mere 
fragment of his army the bridge over the Hellespont, 
which, had the Greeks followed up their victory ac- 
cording to the first energetic advice of Themistocles, 
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would have been destroyed long before bis arrival. 
As it was be reached Asia in safety. 

During the winter Mardonius remained in winter- 
quarters in Tbessaly, and endeavoured by sending an 
ambassador to Athens, one Alexander a Macedonian, 
to induce her to submit to the king. The answer was 
unhesitating: ^'Tell Mardonius that the Athenians 
say thus : so long as the sun shall follow the same 
path which now he goes, we will never come to 
terms with Xerxes.'' To the Lacedaemonians, who 
had encouraged them in this resistance, they explained 
their motives. How could they make terms with an 
invader who had burned the temples and the images 
of their gods ; how could they desert the cause of 
Hellas, in whose common language and altars they 
shared ? No, so long as a single Athenian survived, 
they would never come to terms with Xerxes. The 
month of July saw the Persians again in possession of 
Athens; but the city was deserted, its inhabitants 
having again taken refuge in Salamis on the invader's 
approach. Help from Sparta, which had been un- 
accountably tardy in coming, at last was reported 
to be on its way, and Mardonius slowly fell back into 
Boeotia. Here early in September a great and de- 
cisive battle was fought on ground between Plataea 
and the river Asopus. By far the largest contingent 
of the Greek foi*ce was that of the Lacedaemonians; 
but eight thousand Athenians, commanded by Aris. 
tides, also fought well Mardonius fell, and so 
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great was the butchery of the Persians that of 300,000 
no more than 3000 were left alive. This was ex- 
clusive of a force of 40,000, whom Artabazus had 
led homewards, avoiding the battle, and a fi:ttction of 
whom reached Asia in safety. On the same day, 
towards evening, at Mycale on the coast of Asia 
Minor, the sailors of the Greek fleet wrought another 
great carnage of the barbarians. As they were ad- 
vancing upon the enemy a herald's wand had been seen 
lying upon the beach, and a strange unaccountable 
rumour had passed through their ranks: each man 
told his neighbour fchat the Greeks had fought a battle 
in Boeotia, and had defeated the army of Mardonius. 
The historian refers this rumour to the direct inspira- 
tion of heaven, willing to encourage the Greeks against 
their godless foe. In what sense his words were true 
we need not now ask : certain it is that the danger 
which had for a whole generation threatened Athens 
and Hellas with so mighty a ruin had now been dis- 
persed — to borrow the eloquent word of the orator 
speaking of a similar but less gigantic evil of later 
times — "like a cloud.'* 

To us, looking back over more than twenty cen- 
turies, this spectacle of Asia and Hellas locked in 
long and deadly conflict is one of strange wonder 
and interest. That it seemed no ordinary time to the 
men who lived in it we cannot doubt. The dullest 
mind must have understood the vastness of the crisis, 
the most common-place Athenian must have felt the 
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novelty of facing the foemen who swarmed about his 
land, no barbarians, though the Greek language called 
them so, but possessing a civilisation and a discipline 
of their own, whose speech seemed to him as the 
twittering of birds, whose flowing dress, solemn 
Eastern bearing, and views of religion and of life 
were so different from anything found among the 
Hellenic nations, even among those whose home was 
Asiatic. How deeply a powerful and enquiring mind 
was stirred by the events of his childhood aaid of 
the years before his birth we may read through all the 
pages of Herodotus. In the solemn appeals of the 
orators generations afterwards to the memory of the 
men who fought at Marathon, in the language of Aris- 
tophanes as to the example set by the same men, in 
the proud claim of the Athenians to have saved 
Hellas at Salamis by their two hundred ships and 
by the general who forced the battle " in the Strait " 
we have abundant proof that the people was not un- 
mindful or ungrateful \ Yet it may strike us as re- 
markable that in all the pages of Athenian poetry, 
then so near its zenith, so little record is found of 
either the glorious or the picturesque memories of 
these times. Probably the cause is to be found in 
that power of the Greek mind which enabled it to 
turn away from the events of real life when it chose, 

1 The victory of Marathon (not that of Salamis) was com- 
memorated by painting in the Poecile, by sculpture on the 
Acropolis of Athens. (See Wordsworth's Greece, p. 174.) 
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and to be absorbed in what was ideal. To this the 
faculty possessed by the Italian of vividly presenting 
to himself what had once really happened stands in 
strong contrast \ At least the impressions produced 
by that long duel between Home and Carthage seem 
to meet us in Boman poets at every turn. The 
victorious career of Hannibal "the Scourge" through 
the cities of Italy, the despairing words in which he 
announced that victory had left him for ever, the 
multitude of the troops which he poured into Italy, 
"Ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis/' . 

the elephants which made part of his train, the vast- 
ness of the prize at issue, no less than universal 
empire by land and sea, long dwelt in the imagination 
of Bomans. But, with one remarkable exception, 
there is little in extant Greek poetry to shew us a 
counterpart to these stirring recollections. That ex- 
ception is the play of Aeschylus now before us. 

The Ilcpo-at or FersicmSy so called after the old Per- 
sian counsellors who form the chorus of the play, was 
first brought out, we are told, in b. c. 472, nearly eight 
years after the victory of Salamis, and nearly seven 
after that of Plataea. The Poet had fought in the 
battle of Marathon, as his epitaph avows : 

d\K^v S* eiSSKifiLov Mapadd)Piov &\<tos ay etvoif 

Tradition says that he also fought at Salamis; and 
although tradition is likely enough to be mistaken in 

1 See Prof. Sellar's Virgil, pp. 89, 283, &c. 
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such matters, this seems to be a case where the btirden 
of proof ishould for once rest upon the sceptical, "When 

4'- 

Athenians had their all at stake, when their city was 
deserted and their families and goods moved into 
sanctuary, where was the veteran of Marathon to be 
found rather than in the crew of an Athenian trireme 
or among' the troops who under Aristides did good 
service on the island of Psyttaleia % The play belongs 
to the middle period of the poet's dramatic career, 
which had begun about a c. 500, and which closed in 
B. c. 458 with the production of the Orestean trilogy 
two years before his death. To the same period, 
though later by five years, belongs the Seven against 
TliebeSj a play " brimfuU of war " as Aeschylus 
calls it in the Froga of Aristophanes (L 1021), and 
worthily paired with the Persae, through which the 
poet claims to have " glorified a noble deed " and so 
taught his countrymen this lesson '^ always to yearn 
to beat their enemies." The complete trilogy is said 
to have consisted of the PhineuSj Persaej Glaucua 
{Pontius or Potnieiis), with the Prometheus^ a satyric 
drama. As we know next to nothing of these pieces, 
and, except so far as we can argue from a single in- 
stance, nothing as to the amount of connection required 
between the several plays produced by a poet at one 
festival, we must consider the extant play wholly 
without reference to its companions. 

The "noble deed" set forth in the Persiama is 
no other than the victory of Salamis ; a full account 

P. c 
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of which^ as seen by an eye-witness, it embodies. Bat 
the play covers much more than this; it gives a histoiy 
of the failure of the vast and insane enterprise of 
Xerxes, shewing the assembled Athenians and allies 
how 

«The man that once did sell the lion's tidn 
While the beast lived, was MUed with hunting him.'* 

It even looks on to the carnage of Plataea, which took 
•place several months after the supposed time of the 
action of the play, and is described by way of pro- 
phecy. Yet further, it sets forth the working of that 
divine vengeance which overtook Xerxes for his bar- 
baric lust of empire, his presumption, and his folly; 
and sent the master of millions of men back again to 
his own land by the same road by which he had 
come out, disgraced and almost unattended. Hence the 
scene is laid at Susa, the Fenian capital, the actors 
and chorus are all Persians, and the events are con- 
templated as they affect them. No Greek is- named 
throughout the play, though at least two deeds are 
recorded, to which every one in the theatre could have 
fitted the names of the doers. In fact the treatment 
of the story dbsely resembles that of other Greek 
tragedies, where the author chooses his hero from one 
of the great houses of which mythology teUs, and 
shews him involved by the perversity of himself or his 
ancestors in the toils of calamity. 

As in the Seven against Thebes, the plot is ex- 
tremely simple ; it is admirably adapted to its double 
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purpose, firstly, that of exhibiting the feelings of the 
Persians, their fear for the absent king and army, 
which is at the opening a mere shade of apprehension 
mingled with their pride, and which is afterwards 
intensified and passes into agony, despair, and repent- 
ance j and secondly that of introducing the narrative 
of Salamis, which is in spirit thoroughly epic. The 
persons of the play are the Chorus, twelve or fifteen 
Persians of great station and venerable years, who 
are in the absence of Xerxes left in a position of high 
trust; Atossa the queeurmother and regent, whose 
very noble character is carefully studied by Aeschylus 
and deserves the best attention of the reader; the 
ghost of Darius, a dignified and interesting personage; 
and Xerxes, whose petulance and helplessness are in 
thorough contrast to the great qualities of his father. 
These characters stand out in such distinct relief in 
Aeschylus, that it is only necessary to ask the reader 
to bear in mind that excellence in the delineation of 
character preceded elaboration of plot (an historical 
fact to which Aristotle bears witness), and that Aes- 
chylus was & master of this branch of the tragic art. 

As a somewhat close analysis of the text will be 
found among the notes in this volume, it is only neces- 
sary here to give the outline of the play in its princi- 
pal divisions. 

(1) Parodoa IL 1 — 64 (there is no Prologo»\ pass- 
ing into (2) the First Stasimon, 11. 65 — 139, with 
concluding anapaests. The old men chaunt with pridd, 

c2 
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beneath which the note of apprehension is clearly 
^caught, the glories of the host which has pajsused over 
;to Europe. Atossa enters in royal state. 

(3) First Fpeisodion, \l. 155 — 531, Atossa nar- 
rates to the old men her dream and vision, and puts 
certain questions to them. A messenger enters, who 
f being. questioned, first by the Chorus,, afterwards by 
Atossa, tells the whole story of the disaster of Salamis. 
Atossa retires to seek the offerings which the Chorus 
have advised her to make. 

(4) Second iStasimon, 11. 532 — 597, a lament for 
the dead of Salamis. 

(5) Second Upeisodion, 11, 598 — 622. Atossa comes 
forth in suppliant guise and bids the Chorus raise the 
hymn which is to call up Darius from his grave. 

(6) Third StaHnum, 11. 623—680. Evocation of 
Darius. 

(7) Third Upeiaodiony 11. 681—851. The shade of 
Darius enters. He listens to the sad tale, gives his 
counsel, and foretells the disasters still in store for 
Persia* He disappears. Atossa also leaves the stage. 

(8) Fowrih Stasimony U. 852 — 916. Hymn on the 
glories of the reign of Darius. 

(9) FxodoSyl, 917 — end. Enter Xerxes, who ex- 
changes passionate lamentations with the Chorus, and 
at last allows himself to be escorted by them into the 
palace. 

It wonld be possible to call the whole of the first 
Choric Ode the Parodpsi or to consider 11. 598 — 851 
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ad an unbroken Episode: l)iit in fact an accurate divi- 
sion oif this sort cannot be applied to the earlier plays 
of Aeschylus. 

It follows from the mode of treatment adopted 
that there is a twofold thread of interest running 
through the play; there is the dramatic or ideal inter- 
est, which requires the reader to place himself at Susa, 
and to feel as a Persian would do ; but there is also 
the real or patriotic interest which an Athenian could 
not long forget in following the turns of his country's 
fortunes, and which often obtrudes itself where strict 
art would require the first only to be present. Thus- 
in the opening song, while the Chorus are describing 
the magnificent host which has crossed the Hellespont, 
and afterwards professing their fear lest it should 
never return, we seem to hear an undercurrent of 
invective against this imhallowed invader of Hellas, 
reminding us of the denimciations by Hebrew pro- 
phets of the enemies of Israel. Sometimes the under- 
current makes itself perceptible in turns of humour or 
in rough, soldier-like jests barely concealed beneath 
the forms of poetry; sometimes in a negligence of 
dramatic propriety, as where Greek forms of speech 
or thought are ascribed to Persians, or where Persians 
are made to spend on the disasters of their empire a 
profusion of feeling which would have really been 
absorbed in their monarch^ 

Mr Keble, a hearty lover- of Aeschylus, in his 
^ See Bawlkison on Hejrod. Tin. 99. 
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rery interesting criticuan of tliis play^, speaks with 
much severity of those who see in it only derision of 
a conquered enemy. Assuredly no words can be too 
hard for those who fihd in a work which the character 
of Atossa alone would prove to be a true tragedy, 
"an imitation," in Plato's words', "of the best and 
noblest life," mere burlesque, or, worse still, elaborate 
irony. Yet we shall not catch the full meaning of 
the poet if we do not bear in mind that there is a 
double point of view ; the ideal spectator must now 
place himself at Susa^ and now remember that he is 
sitting in the theatre of Athens, with Salamis almost 
before his eyes. The distinctive. points of pride to an 
Athenian ; his free institutions, his simple unceremo- 
nious habits, his love of the sea, his indifference to 
wealth and contempt for its display, come out from 
time to time, as the poet touches, gravely for the most 
part^ and always without banter, on the opposite 
temper in the Persians. The last scene of the play 
Mr Keble is himself almost inclined to surrender to 
the scoffers; and the poet'/i reputation would not 
suffer by its loss. No doubt the words are here com- 
paratively immaterial, this part of the performance 
being left in great part to the singers, and for that 
reason the reader might the better spare it. The 
spirit of exultation with which some of the audience 
waited for and welcomed the entry of Xerxes and the 

1 Praeleot. zm. 
* Laws, Txx. p. 817* 
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scene which follows can be seen in the paaaage of 
Aristophanes, already quoted. The poet would have 
missed his patriotic purpose if he had denied them 
their heartj laugh at their enemy's expense, but per- 
haps there is no other tragic subject in dealing with 
which he would have thus indulged them. 

It may be asked why this iixdirectn^ss and remote- 
ness of treatment is adopted, why the scene is laid at 
Susa, not in Greece. The question will be. best answered 
by referring to a mode^ example. Shakespeare's Hemry 
F. offers more than one point of comparison with the 
Peraicms, Like it and its fellow-play it is ''brimfull 
of war/' it too sets forth in detail a brilliant historical 
victory, and' it is a thoroughly patriotic piece. Each 
play contains a vivid description of the night before 
the battle; and the Dauphin, with his tennis-balls 
and his palfrey, is no bad counterpart to Xerxes, 
though touched, it must be owned, with a lighter 
hand. 

Now Shakespeare has adopted the direct method; 
he places the successive phases of the campaign before 
our eyes; his scene is laid in turn in London^ at 
South^Unpton, at Harfleur, and on the field of Agin- 
Gourt. This variety of treatment was quite out of the 
reach of Aeschylus, with his small company of actors^ 
and under the severe limitations of Greek tragic art 
But Shakespeare finds his resources insufficient^ and is 
obliged not only to supplement them by the curious 
device of a chorus, but to appeal to the forbearance of 
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the spectators wMle he disgraces 

**With four or fiye most Tile and ragged foils. 
Bight ill disposed in brawl ridionloas, 
The name of Aginoourt." 

The action must proceed in the imaginiEition of his 
hearers — 

'* In the quick forge and working-house of thought — " 

as well as on the stage. The interest of the plaj 
centres in the king, a nobly typical Englishman, and 
a hero after the poet's own heart; and is delightfully 
relieved by the more humorous scenes. But we do not 
yet see the full disadvantage imder which Aeschylus is 
placed. Henry F. is thought to have been brought 
out in 1599, about eleven years after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. Supposing that Shakespeare had 
written a play describing that victory so highly dra- 
matic in its circumstances, '^ Britain's Salamis" as it 
has been called, we cannot doubt that his genius would 
have assured him a triumph; but how great would 
have been the difficulties. Not to mention that a 
battle by sea is a more unmanageable subject than one 
by land, how would he have failed to wound suscepti- 
bilities and to incur the reproach of partizanship or 
jealousy 1 Besides this, any poetical narrative of battle 
or siege will be likely to &J1 flat upon the ears of a 
generation whose hearts have once for all been stirred 
by the real rough prose of the tnatter. To posterity 
it may be matter of indifference whether Shakespeare 
wrote of Agincourt or of the Armada, whether Lord 
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Macaulay or a contemporary of Shakespeare wrote a. 
ballad on the latter event. . But enough has been said, 
to shew how impossible it would have been for Aes- 
chylus to describe Salanus had he followed the direct 
method, with his own sympathies on the side of Aris- 
tidesi yet forced to glorify Themistocles, with an audi- 
OAce who knew too much beforehand, and were ready 
to hiss if any expected detail were not forthcoming, and 
with the severe traditional method of the stage stop- 
ping the way against him. 

The relations of Poetry and History are determined 
by Aristotle in one of the most valuable passages of 
his Poetics^. He there lays it down that the province 
of the poet is to set out^ not things which have hap- 
pened, but things which may happen according to the 
laws and probabilities of human life. It would be 
possible to put all the work of Herodotus into metre, 
and the result would still be a sort of history, not 
poetry. The historian must record events as they 
happen consecutively in time (Aristotle instances the 
battles of Salamis and Himera, which took place on the 
same day, though having no other mutual connection, 
an illustration perhaps curiously appropriate to our 
play, since it has been thought by some that the Battle 
of Himera was described in the Glaucua Pontius). 
Now some incidents which have once happened are 
nevertheless (here there is a touch of paradox) such 

1 Po«t.. 0. d. For a oritioism of Anstotle's yiew see M. St 
Hilaire^s Introdnotion to his translation of the Poetia. 
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that they may, according to the laws and probabilitiea 
of life, happen over again. If then the author can 
find such incidents ready to his hand, so much the 
better. For on the one hand his plot will rest upon a 
real basis of probability; on the other it will appea/r 
probable to his audience, because they are prepared 
to believe that what has happened once is likely to 
happen again. Thei'efore the tragic poet usually goes 
to the well-known tales of mythology, those of Oedipus 
or Agamemnon; had he invented such plots they 
might have appeared improbable; as it is, the public 
accepts them without demur. Comedy has no such 
advantage; for in it the incidents and names are both 
fictitious, and the author of a Comedy has to satisfy 
the audience that his plot is a probable one in the 
sense required. 

The doctrine of Aristotle is summed up in his 
well-known saying that "Poetry deals with universal 
truth. History with particular." If we may venture to 
amend the wording, we would say that Poetry deals 
with repreaenkiMve or typical truth ; for its object is 
not to enuntiate general axioms, but "to paint beneath 
the man of the moiiaent the man of all time\" The 
spirit of his remarks is well given in a sentence of an 
old English writer': "Truth, narrative and past, is 

^ "Peindre sons rhomme momentan^ rhomme §tomeL" 
V. Hugo, 1798. 

' PaYenant, quoted in Queues at Trutht p. 279 (ed. 1867), 
which see. 
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the idol of liistorianB, who worship a dead thisg; sind 
Truth operative, and by effects contmually alive, is the 
mistress of Poets, who hath not her existence in malr 
ter but in reason.'* 

It follows that the poet who deals with actual con- 
temporary history, as opposed to the history of a re- 
mote time or to mythology, labours under a great 
disadvantage, because as a narrator he is likely to be 
denied that liberty of treatment which is necessary to 
him as an artist. Aeschylus, in the case before us, 
avoided the difficulty firstly by looking at the Battle 
of Salamis from a Persian, that is, from a remote point 
of view, and secondly by assuming a certaia liberty in 
dealing with historical facts. 

If we turn for a moment to Herodotus, we shall 
find that he has sketched the situation with which our 
play opens with a vividness which shews how keen 
was his own aense of the dramatic element in history, 
but with a variety of detail which shews that he has 
collected his facts independently of the authority of 
Aeschylus. He gives a picturesque account of the 
Persian system of dyyafyrjiiq, by which news was for- 
warded by relays of couriers with wonderful speed, and 
which hi cleTly impressed the imagination of Aea- 
chylus too, and proceeds : — 

''The first message which reached Susa, telling 
how Xerxes held Athens, gave such great joy to the 
Persians left at home that they strewed all the roads 
with myrtle branches and ofiBbred sacrifices continually, 
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and gave themselves up to sacrificing and making 
holiday. But the second message which came upon 
them placed them in a state of such utter consternation 
that all rent their clothes and fell to crying and 
groaning without cease, laying the blame upon Mar- 
donius. But it was not so much in grief about their 
ships that the Persians did this as in fear about Xerxea 
himself^" 

Here, had it been possible for Aeschylus to have 
drawn his information from Herodotus, we should 
have said that in the points where he had deviated 
irom his authority he was clearly justified. Aeschylus 
SpJBaks as though the messenger who brought the bad 
news were the first who reached home, Herodotus 
speaks of an earlier one; Aeschylus makes the bearer 
of the bad news to Susa himself a survivor of Salamis, 
Herodotus makes him the last of a series of couriers 
posted beforehand. And, looking onwards, Aeschylus 
makes Xerxes arrive at Susa almost as soon as the 
messenger; according to Herodotus he stayed many 
months at Sardis, perhaps not yet despairing of a fresh 
expedition against Greece. Again Aeschylus, though 
a careful observer of Persian habits, has not, as we 
have seen, thought it worth while to represent the 
Persian people as absorbed in anxiety about their 
king, to the exclusion of all thought of their lost ships 
and men, though the king is everywhere uppermost 
in their minds. All this serves to shew how much 

1 Herod, yiu. 99. 
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oare is heoeissaTy in interpreting historically this the 
most ancient historical document about the events of 
B.a 480 — 479. Where Aeschylus seems to claim to 
speak with accuracy, for instance about the numbers 
x>f the. Persian fleet, his claim should probably be 
-allowed; in other matters the balance is rather in 
favour of the historian. We also see how wisely 
Aeschylus chose his method. The deviations from 
fact (assuming that Herodotus gives the true fact in 
each case) are all quite iasigniflcant; but had he put 
on the stage the actual events of Salamis, the smallest 
Hberty taken ^th history mi«t hare aflfected, for 
better or worse, the reputations of living Athenians. 

A few poiats connected with the history of the 
play still require notice. 

(1) The Persae is said to have been adapted 
from the Fhoenissae of Phrynichus, which was 
brought out in b. c. 476 at the expense of Themis- 
tocles, and was doubtless a glorification of his services 
at Salamis. The chorus consisted of the wives of 
Phoenician sailors who served in the fleet of Xerxes. 
The first line of the prologue spoken by an eunuch 
of the court, who is inaking preparations at Susa for 
the return of Xerxes, 

seems to be reproduced in the opening of the Persae, 
We observe, however, that Aeschylus has more ar- 
tistically reserved the return of Xerxes for the end 
of the play. We know that Phrynichus failed in 
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another drama founded on histbrical facts, the H 1X17- 
rov aXoxris, and perhaps this too was no great suc- 
cess, as so little has reaehed us of it. At any rate 
Aeschylus desired to give a more vigorous and soldier- 
like treatment to the events described, dispensing 
with the profuse music which characterised his pre- 
decessor's works, and with the excessive lamentation 
which he had doubtless introduced. Aeschylus would 
also wish that the deeds of Aristides on the day of 
Salamis and at Plataea should not be overshadowed by 
the glory of Themistocles. 

(2) As has been already said, the knowledge 
which we possess of the other plays said to have been 
produced with the Persae is not sufficient to enable 
us to determine their relation to it. It haa beeii 
supposed that the Phineus embodied certain pro- 
phecies, the fulfilment of which is exhibited in the 
later plays; and that the ''Glaucus FonHns" con- 
tained some account of the battle of Himera, or that 
the "Glaucus FoMeus,** if that play were the one, 
contained some account of the Battle of Plataea, Potnia 
being a small town between Thebes and Plataea. 

(3) It is said in the Life of Aeschylus that the 
PeraoLe was reproduced in Sicily at the desire of 
Hiero, and had a great success. Nothing is more 
probable, for Aeschylus paid several visits to the 
court of Hiero, and his genius was much appreciated 
there. But it would be interesting to know whether 
we possess the first or the second version. Those who 
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fijid it difficult to refer the passage of AristojdiaiieB 
already mentioned to the text of the play as we have 
it may suppose that the later recension has reached 
us. But probably this is to expect too much exact- 
ness of quotation in the comic poet. Two old quota- 
tions, one by Athenaeus, of words purportuig to be 
found in the PersaSy but not contained in our text, d/o 
not add very much to the evidence on the question. 

(4) The absence of prologue, the simplicity of 
the plot, and the general style of the composition, 
bear out the alleged date of the play, and shew that it 
was an earlier work than the Oresteian trilogy or the 
Prometheus, The number of Epic and Ionic forms is 
unusually large, as is to be expected where the Epic 
or narrative element so much predominates. We may 
notice the Epic particle i/Sc, such forms as atero?, co-kcv, 
cctfv, or again as 'Ao-i^ri?, and the frequent omission of 
the augment. (See a paper on the dialects of Greek 
tragedy by Bernard Gerth, in a volume edited by 
G. Curtius, Leipzig, 1868.) 

The narrative of the Battle of SaJamis given by 
Aeschylus will be easily followed with the help of the 
accompanying map. It should be understood that the 
Athenians were placed on the left of the Greek line 
and were immediately opposed to the Phoenicians on 
the right of the Persian line. The distance from 
Salamis to the mainland is not much less than a mile 
at any point, but the channel is full of small rocky 
islands. The distance from Psyttaleia to the nearest 
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point on the island of Salamis is about 800 yards. 
Professor Bawlinson (on Herod. Tin. 96) mentions 
the following as perhaps the onlj points in which 
Aeschylus supplements the narrative of Herodotus, 
tdz.: '<1. That the Persian fleet was drawn up in 
-three lines. 2. That on both sides the fleets advanced 
•with loud cries and shouts. 3. That the Greek rigM 
wing advanced flrst. And 4. That the Greeks exd- 
cuted against the Persians the manoeuvre of > the 
TiptirXooiJ* In the principal features of the narrative 
the poet and historian are quite at one. (See however, 
Dean Blakesley's Excursus in the second volume of 
his Herodotus, where a diflerent view is maintained.) 
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TXavKos iv rots ntpi Al(rxv\ov fiv3<ov €K rav ^oivkto'^v (fitjat 
^pvpixov Tovs n€p<rap irapairtiToirja'Bai, €KTi$rj<ri de kcu rrjv apxi^ 
Tov bpayuarog ravrriVy 

Tad' cVrt HfpaSv rav iraKai fiefirjKorav* 

rrXrip tKcl evvovxos iarip dyytWav iv dpxS rfiv tov Stp^ov rjirav, 
oTopvvs T€ Bpovovs Tivas Toi£ TTJg cipx^js iTapebpois. ivravBa di 
rrpoXoyi^fi Xopos Trptfrfivr^p, kcu tariv ij fiev a-KTjvrl tov dpdfiaTOs 
irapa Ta Td(l}cf Aap€iov' 17 dc vrroBftris Stp^rfs oTpoTeva'dfievos kotci 

TIJS *EWdd0£ p.€Th Bvvdfl€<Og TToWrjSf ITTTTOP /iCV dfA€TpOP cVayo/tiCVOf, 

vavs dc x^^ta^ BiaKoaias CTira, fj Ka\ bfKaT€<T(rapas* koi ttcQ flip ep 
UXaTaiais PiKijBels, pqvtik^ Be ep SaXa/Liii'i, Ka\ Bid Qeo'traXiag (jievyap 
BienepaiOiBri eU tt^p 'Aciay, lareop Be otl oi ""EWijpes Tpicucofrias fiovop 
pijas eixop* TrpaTTj e<l}oBos TLepo'cap cVi Aapeiov eBvarvxfjo'e nepl 
MapaBSpa' Bevrepa eirl Sep^ov, irepl SoXa/nci^a Koi UXaTaidsy rov 
Q€fiujTOKk4ov£ (TTpaTTfyov oPTOi Tore tSp *XBr)pal(ap kclL prjTopoSy Koi 
pfjas eliropTog Troifjo'ai koi oimTd^a^rBai irpos top Slfp^rjp' ov Koi 
yepofiepov trepieyepopTO avTOv* 6 *A7roXXfi>v yap toIs ^ABrjpalois ftav- 
Tevofievois irSg tSp JleptrSp irepiyeprforopTai eiire Teixo ^vXiva Kora- 
(rK€VQ(rai, Koi ovrca irepiyepiaBai avr&p, koI ol p.ep TeixiJ eXeyop 
TTOuaai els t^p ttoXip ^vXipa dprl Tap XtBlviop' 6 Be Qefiia-TOKXfjs 
oix ovrtas, dXXd pfjag eine 7rotrj(raiy at iroXXoKis Bid Tap oiKeiap 
letx^p a'a^ovo'i tovs dpBpdirovs* cVl Mepapos TpaycoBap hXorxvXos 
epUa *^ipe7f nepa-aiSy TXavKc^ HoTPielf UpofirjBe^. tovtov tov Sep^av 
irarrp fiep ^p Aapews 6 UepaSp ^aa-iXevst p-^Trjp Se "Arocrca. 
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TaSe fjbkv TLepacbV r&v ol^ofiivtov 

'EWaS' €9 cdav Trurra KaXetrcu, 

Kal T&v d<f>v€oov Kal> ttoKv^vo'cov 

khpavcov ^v\aK€^, Kara irpeafieiav 

ov<; avTo^; ava^ Hepfiy? fiaatXeif^ 5 

Aapeioyev^^ 

etXero %ft)pa9 i<f>op€V€iv, 

dfi<f>i Se v6aT(p TftJ fiaaikeUp 

Kal 7roKvy(pva'ov (rrpa7od<; '^Srf 

KaKOfxavri^ ar/av opadXjoirelTav 10 

6vp,of; iiTcoOev' 

TToaa yap l^xv^ ^Aa-iaToyevrj^ 

ot')(a}K€, viov S' dvSpa /Satffef 

Kovre TA9 ayy€\o<; ovre t69 hnrei}^ 

darv TO UepfTtSv d<f>iKvelTai* 1 5 

oXre TO ^ovacov rjK ^^K/SaTcipcDv 

Kal TO iraXacov Kura-ivov IpKo^ 

7rpo\i7r6vT€<: €^av, 

Ot /lr6X/ €<f) ITTTTCOVy OV O ETTL VaWV, 

ire^oi T€ fidSrfv 

iroXifiov <7tZ^o9 irapi'XpvTe^' 20 

olo^ ^A/JbiaTpT)^ tJS' ^ ApTa(f>p€V7i^ 
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Tcvyol Uepaoivy 

fiaa-tXrjf; ^aatke€0^ viroj(pi fieyakov 

aovPTai, OTpaTia^ 7roX\^9 l<f>opoi, 25 

To^oSdfjLavri^ r iJS' iinro^arai, 

^opepol fiev iSeZv, Seivol Sk fAd'^rjv 

'^v;^^9 evrkrifiovc Sof>;. 

'ApT6/Lt)8api;9 ff iTTfrLOXopfirj^, 

sal Macumy?, 2 Te ro^oSdfia^ 30 

€<7^Xo9 'If4a?09, ^apavBaKfj^ 0*, 

vmraov r iKar^p 'ZtoaOavrf^. 

a\\ov<: S^ o fjLeya^ xal 7ro\v6p€fifjL09V 

NeZ\o9 eirefv^ev' Sovaia-Kavrfs, 

Utf/aarayd^v Alyv7rToy€p^<:, 35 

o T€ T^9 iepa^ Me^^iSo? apjftov 

fieya^ ^ Apad/j/r)*;, rd^ r ©71/7/01/9 

®i;y8a9 i<f)i7ro>v ^ApiofiapSo^^ 

/cal iXeio/Sdrai va&v iperac 

Seivol 7r\rj06^ t dvdpi0fioc, 40 

dppohiairtov S* hrerat AvScov 

0^X09, OCT hriirav rjireipoyevk^ 

KaTi')(pv(Tiv S0po<;, Tov^ ^trpoydOrj^ 

'Ap/CT6V9 T dya0b<;, ^aaiXrj^ Slottol, 

fcal TToXv'Xpva'oc ^dpSei^ e7ro^oi;9 45 

7roWoi<: dpfiaaiv i^op/jumo'iv, 

Sippvfid T€ Kai Tpippvfia riXr), 

(f>ofi€pdv o-^Lv 7rpo(n8€a0ai, 

crrevvrai S' Upov TfidXov ireXdrai, 

^vybv dfKf>i^a\€tv Bovkiov 'EXXoSt, 50 

MdpSoDv, &dpv^L^, ^^XV^ dx/Jbove^, 
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KoX aKOVTiGrral "Mvaol' Ha^vKdv S' 

Tf TToXif^vao^ irafifiiKTOV o')(\jov 

ire/j/jrei avphrjv, va&v r eTTo^^oi;?, 

Koi To^ovXfC^ \r)fiaTi Tria-Tov^' 55 

TO /Mi')(avpo4>6pov T €01/0^ €tc Trdarfq 

'A<7/a9 ftreraA, 

Seivai^i y8a<74X€tt)9 viro irofiTraV;. 

TO lips' av6o<i Hepa-iSo^ ala^ 

oi')(€Tai dv8p£v, 60 

089 Trept iraaa yO^v 'Acr^art? 

Opi^fraaa iroO^ ariverai fidKep&y 

TOteee; 8' aSo'Xpi ff rjixepoXeyhov 

TelvovTa 'xpopov Tpofiiovrai. 

ireirepaKev fikv 6 irepa-iTTToXi^ ijSrj arp. a, 65 

l3cuTiK6io<; (TTpaTOfi ek dvTliropov yehova 'xjoipav, 

XivoSea/jLtp o-'xeSla iropOfAov dfi€iyfra^ 

^ AOaftavriSo^ "EXXa?, 70 

7roXvyofi<f>ov oSiafia ^vyov dp^tfiaXmv av^kvt irov- 

TOV. 

iroXvdpBpov S' 'A<7Mi9 Bovpuyi cipx^^ ^^^' «'• 73 
€7rl iraaav ydova iroifiavopujv Oeiov iXavpei 75 
Si'}(^60€v, ire^ovofioi^ €K T€ 0aXd(raa^ 
i'Xypoiac ireTToiOdo^ 79 

(TTV^eXot? i(f>€Tai% jfpvaoyovov yevea^; iaoOeo^ <f>(i^, 
Kvdveov ^ ofAfiaai XevaaoDv ^ovlov hipyfia Spa- 

K0VT0<:, <rrp. ff. 

TToXv^eip KoX iroXvvavTa^, ^vptov ff &pfjLa Scdfccov, 
eTrdyei SovpiKXvTOi^ dvSpdac TO^oSafivov^Aprj, 85 
Sofctfio^ 8' ovTi^ viroard^ fieydXtp peufuvn ^g)- 

Toov dvT, ff, 87 
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€j(ypot^ epKeaiv etpyeiv dfiaxpv fcvfia BoLKda-' 

<ra?' 90 

dirpoaoKTTO^ yap 6 Hepaoiv arparb^ oKxl^ptov 

re Xao9. 
SoKofiTfTiv S* dirdrav Oeov ri^ dvfjp Bvaro^ aku- 

^€1 ; €7rySo9. 93 

Tt9 o KpavTTV^ irohl irrjBijfiaTo^ evirerio^ uvaa- 

o-oDv; 95 

if>CK6^p(ov yap irapaaalvei fipOTov eh dp/eva^ ara, 
t60€v ovte eariv inrkp Gvarov oKv^avra ^vyelv. lOO 
OeoOev yap Kara fiolp iKpaTrjaev to iraTuitov, 

inriaicrf^^e Be TJipaaK crp. y, 

TToXifiov^ TTVpyoSatfCTOv^ 105 

Scerreiv imruiyapfia^ t€ kKovov^^ iroXedv r dva- 

a-rdaei^. 
efiaOov S* evpinropoio OaKcuTaa/; woXuuvofJtiva^i 

wuevfULTL Xdfiptj^ dm. y . I lO 

itropav rrroimop aXtro^, 
irlavvoL XejTToSofioi^ ireUrfLoai XaoirSpoi^ re fia- 

j(avali:, 
Tavrd fiov [leKarfxhrGDV arp, S'. 

ifipflv djjJxxfTerai ^^tpy 1 15 

oa^ TLeptnKQv arparevfiaTO^ 
TovSe, tiTf 7roX^9 irvOff^ 
rac K€vavBpov fi&y aarv ^ovalBo^, 
Kal TO IS^uraUov woXut/a dvr, B\ 

dmlSovTrov ^aaerai, 120 

6d, Tovr e7ro9 yvvancoirK/q^ 
Ofj^ ofiCKo^ dirvfovy 
ISvaaipoc^ S' iv irhrXoi^ iriay Xaxk. 125 
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7ra9 70/) iTTTriyXoTa? kcu 7reBo(rTi^fj<; Xe<o^ arp, €, 
aiJ/rjvo^ W9 eKXAXoiTTev fAeXia-aav ^vv OfyxjdfKp 

arparov, 
Tov dfi^l^evKTOv i^afuiy^a^ afi^orepa^ ciXiov 130 
irpwva Koivdv aXw;. 
XifCTpa S' ca^hp&v iruO^ iriiJ/ifKaTaL Saxpvfia- 

ccv am, e'. 

TiepalZe^ S' u^poirevdw itcdaTa 7r60(jo ^CKavopi, 
TOV al'x/idevra Oovpov euvarrjp aTroTrefiy^afiiva 
Ty^lireTac fiov6^v^. 

a\V ay€, Hipaai, to8' iv€^6fi€voc 140 

(TTeyo? apj^cuov, 

^povrlSa Kehvf}v teal fia0ii^ov\ov 
0(ofi€0a, Xf^eia Se irpoarjKei, 
7rft)9 dpa 7rpda<r€i Sep^^ ^atrCKeif^ 
Aapeioyev^^, 145 

TO iraTptovvfiiov yivo<: ofieTcpov' 
iroTepov To^ov pdfia to vucoiv, 
rj hopiKpdvov 

Xoyxn^ io-X^^ f^€KpdTi]K€v, 

aW' ijSe 0e&v taov 6(f>0a\fiol^ 1 50 

ffxio^ opfjuarcu fiijTfjp jSaa-cKeo)^, 

fiaaiKeia 8' ifirj, irpocnriTVio* 

Kol 'n'poa<f)06yyot^ Be ^6Ct)i/ avTtjp 

irivTa^ fiTjOocai irpoaavSap, 

(3 fia0v^(6va>v avaaaa HepalZfov V7repTdT% 155 

fjLfJTep ri Sep^ov yepatd, x^^P^> Aapelov yiivcu, 

0€ov fih/ €Vpi]T€ipa Tlepaoiv, 0€ov Be zeal MTr^p 

6? TL fjirj Balfitov 7raXa^9 vvv /AC^eemy/ce arpaT^, 
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ATOrSA. 

ravra Srj XiTrova* iKavto 'Xpvaeoo'ToXfjLov^ S6fiov<; 
xal TO Aapelov re xafiov koivop evvarrjptov, l6o 
/cal fie tcapBiav dfivairei <f>povTi^' €9 S' vfia/^ ipdi 
fivOov, ovSafioo^ €fAavT7J<; ova dSelfiavro^, (fyikoiy 
fir) fieya^ irXovro^ /eovlaa^ ovSa<; avTpi'^ iroiX 
oXfiov, ov Aapeto^ rjpev ovk avev Be&v rivo^. 
ravrd fioi hiirkfj fiipifiv a<f>pa<TT6<i iariviv <f>pea\y 165 
firjre xprffiareov dvavhptov irX^Oo^ iv rififj aifieiVy 
fvqT d-xprffiaTOca-i Xdfiireiv ^tS?, oaov a'Oevo<i irdpa, 
eoTi yap ttXovto? 7* dfi€fi<f>rl<;, dfi^X S' 6<f)0aXfiol^ 

ofifjM yap Bofi&v vofilfyi ieairorov irapovalav. 
irpo^ rdS* ®9 0^70)9 ixovTCDV rcSi/Se, ovfAJSouXot 
\6yov 170 

TovSi fioi yiveaOe, TUpaaiy yrfpaXia irurrtafiaTa' 
irdvra yap rd KeSv iv Vfilv iarl fioi fiovKevfiara, 

XO. €v ToS' t<r0i, 7^9 avaaaa Trjahe^ firj ae SI9 <f>pdaai 

firff e7ro9 f^'fyr yepyov &v dv Bvvafii^ ijyeurdai ffiXrj, 

evfievei^ ydp Svra^ ^fid^ tSpBc avfi^ovXav^ Ka- 

Xe'k, 17s 

AT. iroXXoi^ fiev del WKTipoi<; oveipa^i 

^vveifjL, d<f> oJfirep iraV; ifio^ areiXa^ arparbv 

^laovoDv yfjv ol'^erai iripaai OeXcov. 

aX\' ovTL TTG) TOiovS" ivapy^^ elSofArjv 

w T^9 irdpoiOev €v<f)p6vr)^, Xe^oo Se aoL 1 80 

iSo^drtjp fioL hvo yvvalic evelfiove^ 

Tf ficv TriirXoiat HepaiKoh ^a-Krffiivijy 

rf S' avTe AwpLKolatv, eh S'^tv fioXetv, 

fieyiOei re t&v vvv eicirpeireoTdrra 7rb\i), 
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KaXXei T dfidfiG), kov Kaaiyvi^ra yevov^ 185 

ravTov irarpav o evaiov rj fiev tjWaoa 
icKripto Xa^oScra yaiav, rj Se jSdp^apov, 
ToiTto oTaavv TLVy ©9 €y(t) ^Sokouv opav, 
revycLV iv aKKrjXaiab' 7ra69 S' ifio^ fiadcov 
KaTelye Kdwpdvvev, apfiaa-iv S' vtto 190 

^evyvvaiv avrw xal \i7raSv iir av')(eva>v 
Tl0r}ai' yr\ phf ryS^ hrvpyovTO aroXp, 
iv i^viaia-l r elx^v evapKTov arSfia' 
ri 8' ia'<f)dSa^€y xal %epo4v evrrf Si<f)pov 
huwirapdaa-eiy koX ^vvapird^ei ^la 195 

dp€V 'xaXtvtSvy /cat ^vyov Opaiei fiiaov' 
TTtTTTet S' €fio(: 7ra49, Kol Trarrfp irapicraTat 
Aapeio^ oitcreiptov (T(f>i' rev S* ottco? opa 
Eep^9, 7r€7rXou9 pijyvvaip dfi^l acofuiTi, 
Koi ravra fiev &) vvkto^ elaiSelv XeyW 200 

iirel S' dvearrjv KoX'yjEpolv KaWippoov 
eyfravtra Trrfyrj^y ^vv Bxrqiroktp X^pl 
/Soofjtbv frpoaiaTfjv, dirorpo'iroi&L halfiotrt 
OeKovtra Ovaai TriXavov, &v riXrj rdSe' 
op& he ^eiiyovT aierov irph^ eaydpav 205 

^oij3ov' (]>6^q) 8' d<f>0oyyo^ ioTdSrjv, ^iXoi' 
fi€0v<rT€pov Se KLpKov elaopw Bpofitp 
iTTepoi^ iipopfiaivovTa koi j^^yXat? Kapa 
TiXXovff' 6 S' oiSev aXXo y fj irrrj^a^ Sefia^ 
rirapelx'^' Tavr e/ioiye heijjLar iarr ISciv, 210 

v/ilv S' aKoveiv. ev yap tare, irat^ €/ao9 
Trpafa? fiev ev Oavfiao'TO^ av yivoir dvrjp, 
KaKa)<: Se irpd^a^ ov;^ inrevOvvo^i iroXei, 
atodel^ S* 6fiola><; rrjaSe KOipavel j(0ov6^. 
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XO. oif (re ^ov\6/jL€<r0ay fifjrepy ovt ayav <f)o^elif 
"koyoi^ 215 

ovT€ Oapavveiv, 0eov<; Be irpoo'TpoTraU tfcvovfiivrj, 
et TL ^'kavpov eiZe^ alrov rcovB* aTroTpoTrrjv reXeti/, 
dyaOa S' itcT€\^ yeviaOaL troi re koI reKvot^ aiOev 
Koi irokei ^l\oi^ re TrSxri' Sevrepov Se j(p7} %oa9 
yy T€ Kol (f>0iTOL^ j(iaa0ac irpevfievw 8' alrov 
rdBe 220 

abv TToo'iv Aapetov, Zvirep <}yp^ IBelv kwt ev^povrjv, 
iaffXd (Toi irifjuTTUv ritcvq) re 7^9 evepdev €9 ^ao^y 
rdfiTToXiv Be roovBe yala^ xdrox dfiavpovaOeu cKOTtp. 
ravra BvfiofiavTi^ &v <ro\ irpevfievw irapigveaa* 
ev Bk irauraxv reXeo' <rot rwvBe Kpivofiev irept, 225 
AT. aXKa ixrjv evvov^ y 6 irpAro^ rwvS' evirnvltov, /epcrrj^ 
TraiBl Kol B6/ioi<; ifiolac rrjvB^ efcvp(0<ra^ ^drip. 
ifcreXotro &) rd jy)r)<rTd' ravra 8', cS? €<f)L€aaCy 
iravra 6i](rofi€V Oeolat roh r evepBe 7^9 ^/Xot9, 
evr av eU oIkov^ fioKonfMev. Kelva S' eKfuiBeiv 
OiXa, 230 

CD ^iKoty TTov Ta9 ^KOrjva^ <l>aalv IBpOaOai 'xOovo^; 
XO.T^Xe 7r/t)09 Bvcfiah avaKro^ 'HX.6OV <j)0tvaa/jLara>v, 
A%, dXXd firjv tfieLp ifio^ iral^ ri^vBe OijpdaaL 'rrdXiv; 
XO.Trao-a yap yevoir dv 'EXX^9 ^aaCKkca^ vTrrfKOO^. 
AT. cSSe Tfc9 Trdpeariv avrotf; dvBpoirXrideui arparov; 235 
XO. Ka\ arparb^ roiovro^ ep^a^ iroXKa Brf MrfBov^ Kcucd, 
AT. xal rl irpd^ rovroiaiv oXXo; irkovro^ i^apKrj^ BofioL^] 
XO. dpyvpov iTfiyri Tt9 auT0t9 earVy Offo-avpo^ x^ovo^, 
AT. TTorepa yap ro^ovTsjcd^ ^lIxH'V ^4^ X^p&v airrovi 

irpeirei ; 
XO. ovBafim' ^JXV o^oZoHa /cal <l)€pdavnB€^ adyai, 240 
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AT. Tt9 Sk TToifidvoDp erreoTi KdinSea-Tro^ec arparA; 

XO. OVTtl'O? SqvXoL K€K\l]VTaL ^fi)T09 Ol3S' VlT'^KOOl. 

AT. TTcS? OP ovv fievoiev avipwi iroXefilov^ €7n]\v8a<;; 

XO. &aT€ Aapelov iroXvv re koX tcaXhv ^Oeipac orpaTov. 

AT. Seivd Toi Xeyet? Iovtcov Tot9 T€Kov<n ^povrlaat, 245 

XO. a\X' eyLto* So^eti' '''^X ^^^^'^ iravra vafiepTT) \6yov' 
TovSe yap Spdfirjfia ^g)T09 Heptritcov irphret, fiaOeiv, 
fcal <f)€p€i aa<l>€(i rv irpa^o^i i(r0\6v tj /catcov k\v€iv, 

ArrBAor. 

c3 7^? dTrdarf^ 'Ao*/aSo9 TroXla/MiTa, 

(S Uepo-l? ala Kal ttoXi)? ttXovtov Xl/j/^v, 250 

©9 iv fiia TrX'oy^ /caTe<f>0apTac 7ro\^9 

3X)8o9, T^ IlepcrcSi/ S' ai/do9 oi')(€Tac weaov, 

wfioiy Kaxbv fikv Trp&TOV drfyiXXeiv xaxd' 

o/ifi)9 S' dvdyKf) irciv dvaTnv^ai irdOty;, 

mpa-aV arparh^ ydp 7rd<: ST^xoXe ^apfidpaav, 

XO. dvt avuL KaKct, peoKora trrp, d. 

Kal Sdv. aialy Sialp€(r0€, Tlipa'ac, to8' d)(p^ tcXvovre<;, 

AT, (»9 Trdvra y ear iteeiva SutTreirparffiiva' 260 

Kavrb^ 8' diXTTTG)^ voarcfiov fiXiiro} ^009. 

XO. ^ fJMKpofiUno^ ohe yi t^9 opt, a . 

aidv €<l>dp0i] yepaiol^, oKOveip roSe irrjfi deXirrop. 

AF. /cal firjp irapoip ye kov Xjoyov<; aXKxop KXua>p, 
Hepaai, (f>pd(raifi op oT i7ropavp0rj /ca/cd, 

XO. oTOTOTott fidrap arp. ff, 

rd TToTCXd ^iXea Trafifiiyrj 

709 dir 'A<r/So9 i}X5' iir alap '270 

SUlp 'EWoSa 'Xfipap. 
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AF. TrXrjdovo't pcKpiSp SvcTroT/jbO)^ i^BapfiivoDV 
Xa\a/MVO^ d/cral ira<i re irpoa'^topo^; roiro^ 

XO. OTOTOTol, ^lKcOV OVT. ff . 

aXLhova adfiara TroXv^a^rj 

KarOavovTa Xeyei^ ^epea-Oai, 

irXayKTol^ iv hiirkaKeaaiv. 
' AT, ovSep yap rjpKei ro^a, Tra? 8' dirdWvTo 

arparb^ Saftaa-OeU vatoiauf ifi^oKal^i, 
XO. ?i;f' ofiroT^ov ^ocLv arp, y\ 280 

Sva-aiavrj nipa-aL^ 

Baoi<i, ©9 TTOpra jrayKaKO)^ 

edeaaVy alal, arparov ^dapevro^. 
AT. © TrXeiarov e^^o? ovofia ^a\ap!ivo<i /eXveiv' 

<f>eVy rdop ^A6f)vwv <o^ aTevo} fie^vrifiho^. 285 

XO. (TTvyvai y ^AOavat SatoL^ avr, y, 

fiCfij^aOal TOb irdpa 

CO? iroKKa^ HepalBtop fidrav 

exTiaav evviSa^ rjS^ dmpSpov^* 
AT. <rt7c3 vd\av SvaTyjPO<: iKTreirXfjy/JLiprf 290 

KafCol<s' iireppdXXeb yap rihe avji^opdy 

TO firjTe Xi^ait fii^r ipoDTtjaat irdOrf, 

ofiw^ S' apar/Krf Trrjfiopd^ ^porol^ <f>ip€ip 

de&p SlSoptcjp' Trap S' dpainv^a^ 7rd6o^ 

Xe^op fcaraorrd^;, kcI aripet^ tcaKoh ofLOx;, 295 

Tt9 OV Tidv7}K€y TiPa Sk /Cot Tr€P01]aOfl€P 

T&p dp')(eX€io>pf oar iirl (r/wyTrroi^/a 
Tax^^l^ dvavhpop rd^tp rfprffiov 0ap(OP* 

AT, Se/)^9 fiep cmJto? 55 t€ /cal ^009 ^Xeirei. 

AT. ifiol^ fiep elTra^ Boifiaaip <f)do^ fieya 300 

Ka\ XevKOp Tjp^ap pvkto^ ix fieXayxif^v* 
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AF. 'A/}T€/A/8a/397? Se, fwpla^ Xirirov ^pa/Sei^^^ 
arTV<f>Xoif^ Trap* dxTOf: 0eip€Tai XiXrjviwp' 
'Xoi xCKiap^o^ AaBaKrf^ '"'Xrjyy 8op6^ 
iTTj^fMi Kov<l>ov ix i/ett)9 d<fyij\aTo' 305 

Tevaycov r apurro^ "QaKTpUov idar/einj^, 
daXaaaoirkrjfCTOV vrjcov Atavro^ woXei. 
AiXaco^, ^ApardfH]^ re Kdpyi]<JTr}^ rplro^, 
o?S' djjL^l vrjaov t'^v ireKeiodpe^fiova 
vtK(ifji€vot KvpiiTcrov icryvpav yQova' 310 

irrfyak re Ne/Xou yeirovoiv Alyvirriov 
'Ap/crei)?, 'ASeiJiy?, xal ^epeaaevr}^ TpiTO^, 
^apvoxrxp^i oWe vao^ ex fiid^ ireaov, 
^pvareif^ MaraXXo? fivpi6v7apj(p^ davwv^ 
XiTTTov fJueXalvTf^ rjyefA^v rpiar^vpla^y 315 

TTvpa-riv ^airk'qOrj hdarKiov yeveidZa 
6X677', djiiei^oDV yp&ra irop<^vpea ^a<f>^. 
KoX Mayo<: *'Apay3o9 'Apra/Aiy? re 3dKTpU)^ 
cncKripm fieroLKO^ 7179 ckgI KaT€<l>0iTo, 
"A/jjfjaTpt^ ^ A/jL(f)iaTpev^ re iroXxnrovov Sopv 320 
voDfjLwv, o T iaOXo^ ^ApiofiapSo^: XdpSeat 
irivBo^ irapaa'xoiiv, Xeurdfjur)^ ff 6 Mt;cr£09, 
&dpvl3i^ T€ irevTrjKovra ireindKi^ ve&v 
Toyo^, 761/09 Avpvaio^, evciS^^ dvrjp, 
Keirat davdv SelXaio^ ov fidX^ evrirxoo^' 325 

Xvivveak re irp&ro^ eh ev-^irj^/ai/, • 
J^iXIkcdv hrap^o^if 6I9 dvrjp irXelarov irovov 
ix^poh irapOATX^Vj evicKew dirdikero, 
[roKovh^ dpxpVTtov VTrefivrjcrOTjv Trept.] 
iroW&v irapovrtov oXiy dira/yyiWo) Kaxd. 330 

AT. alai, KaKwv ^y^icrTa Brj kKvco rdSe, 
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at<rxv '''^ mpcrai^ koX Xuyia KooKVfiara. 
drop <l>pd(70V fjbot tout avaarpe^a^ iraKiV 
iroaov 8k ir\fj6(y; rjv vediv 'EWrjvlBooVy 
Sot d^iwcraL UepatK^ arparevfiaTL 335 

fMa'xriv ^vvd^lrai vatoLaiv i^^okal^ ; 
AF. irXriQov^ fiev av crcv^ XaS" iKarL ^dp^apov 
vavalv Kparfjarau /cal yctp '^EXXrjanv fikv rjv 
6 ir&$ dpiO^h^ €9 rpLaxd^a^ Sixa 
va&v, heKcL^ S' rjv T(Svhe %G)/}l9 eKKpno^' 340 

Bip^jJ Bk, Kal yap olSa, j(^iXii^ fiev fjv 
wv rjj€ irXrj0o<i, ai S' virepKop/iroL rd')(ev 
etcarhv SI9 ritrav eirrd 0"' cSS' e^e^ X0709. 
fiTj crot BoKOVfJuev rrjSe Xet^ffrjvav p^dyrj', 
AT. dXK cSSe Saifioav rt^ Karit^OeLpe crrparbv, 345 

raXavra ^plaa<i ovk iaoppoirtp rvxP- 
AT. 0€ol itoKlv crto^ovahn^ IlaXXaSo? Oea^, 
AT. er dp ^AOrjvoov ear diropB'qTO^ 7ro\i9 y 
AF. dvhp&v yap ovrtov epxo^ iarlv da<f>aXi^, 
AT, dpxv ^^ vava-l ^vfi^oXrj<: tI<: fjv ^pda-op* 3 50 

TtW9 fcarrip^av, iroTepov "EWi;z/€9, fidyr}^, 
rj 7raZ9 €/Lt09, ifKrjOeL Karavxija-a^ veoip; 
AF. ijp^ev fi€v, cS hiairoLva, rov iravrb^ xaKOV 
<l>av€l^ dXdarcDp fi xaKO^ Salfioov iroOiv, 
dvffp ydp ^'EWiyi; ef *Adr)valo>p arparov 355 

eKBoiiV eXefe iraiSi a-£ Sep^j} rdhe, 
C09 el fieKaivr}^; vvkt6^ X^erav A;2/60a9, 
"EW171/69 ov fievoleVy dXKd aeKfiaartv 
va&v iirevOopovref; aWo9 dXKoae 
8paafi^ Kpv^alto ^iorov eKatoaolaro. 3^ 

6 S' 6v^i)9 W9 rJKovaev, ov ^vvei^ SoKov 
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"ISiWrjPo^ dpSpb^ ovSe rbv 0€wv <f>06vov, 
irSuTLv 'jrpo<f>a)V€i rovhe vavapj(pi^ \6yov' 
€vr av <f>k6y<av aKrioriv rfKio^ yOova 
\V^, fCP€<l>a^ Se rifAevo^ aiOepo^ Xd^rj, 365 

rd^ai vewv (rrl^o^ fihf ev arotxpi^ rpialv, 
€K7r\ov^ <f>vXdaar€iv koI ir6pov^ dXvppoOov^, 
a\Xa9 Be xvKKtp vfjaov Atavro^ iript^' 
(09 el /jbopov <f>€V^ola0* '^EWi^i/e? /eaicov, 
vavalv Kpv^aUo^ Spaa /mop evpovre^ rivd, ^JO 

ird(TL arepearOai Kparo^ fjv TrpoKel/Mevov. 
Toa-avT eXe^e xdpff* vir evOv/Mov <j>p€p6^ 
ov yap TO /jbiXXov eK de&v TJirlararo. 
oi B* ovK dKocrfjbcj^, dXTut 7reL0dp)((p ^pevX 
Behrvov r iitoparvvovro, vav^dvq^ r dvfjp 375 
TpoTTovTo Kfiirrju (TKaXiwv dp^ evtiperfiov, 
eirel Be ^iyyo^ rfXlov Kare<f>0LTO 
Kal pv^ iirpei, ira^ dvfjp Kmirq^ ava^ 
h vavv ix(ip€t Tra? 0* owXayv iirurraTq^* 
rd^i<i Be rd^iv irapcKoXei j/ecJ? fiaxpa^* 380 

irXeovai S' ci? Ikocto^ fjv Terarffiivo^t 
Kal Trdvwxpt Brj BiaTrXoov KaOitrraa'au 
va£v avaKre^ irdvra vavri/civ Xeoiv* 
Kal jw^ ^X^P^^y '^^^ /xa\' 'EiXXi]v<ov CTparb^ 
Kpv<l>aiov €K7rXovv ovBa/irj KaOlararo' 3^5 

iirei ye fjbeproi XevKoTrooiXo^i rjpipa 
iraorav Karetrxe yalav €v<^eyyfi^ IBetP, 
irpwTOv pev rjy^ KeXaBo^ ^^XXrjvtov irdpa 
p^XirrjBov €V<l>7]p>rj<r€v, 6p0Lov B^ dpxL 
dvrriXaKa^e vriatdriBo^; irerpa^ 39^ 

VX^' i>ol3Q^ Bk irdcrv fiapfidpoi^ irapfjv 
P. 2 
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yvdfirj^ airoa^^cCKeiaW ov yap (»9 <f>vyij 
iraiav\ i<f)v/jivovp aefwov ^'EWiyi/e? t6t€, 
a\X' 69 iJi^X'^v opfAwvre^ evy^x^ Bpaaei. 
coKirir^^ 5' dvr^ irdvr iKeiv €'n'i<f>X€y€V' 395 

€v0v^ Se KwiTTi^ podtaSo^ ^VV€fll3o\^ 
I hraLaav a\/Mr)v ^pi5%toi/ e/c fceXevfjLaTO^, 
6o&^ he irdvre^ fjaav i/c(f>av€i^ toeiv' 
TO Se^^ov /M€P irp&Tov euraKTO}^ Kepwi 
'qyeiTQ Koa/xto, Sevrepov S' 6 Tra? cttoXo? 400 

ejr€^€')((0p€iy Kol irapfjv ofiov kXvcip 
iroWffif. J3o7^v, cS TratSe? 'EWtjvoov Ire, 
iXevOepovre irarpLK, eKevOepovre Be 
wcuSa^, yxJvaiKa^, Be&v re iraTp^^fnv IS17, 
0jjKa^ re irpoyovo^v' vvv virep irdvTcov dydv, 405 
Kolfiriv Trap* tjp^&v TLepalBo^ yXdaa-Tj^ podo^ 
v'7rr}VTia^e, kovkct fjv fjueTCKeiv oKp/rj, 
evBv^ he vav^ iv vr]i ^aX/ciJpiy aroKov 
eTraitreV ffp^e 5' ep^^dkr)^ 'EWiyi/^/c?) 
vav<;, fcoTToBpavet irdvTa ^oti//<r<r^9 vew? 410 

K6pvfil3\ eir aXXr)v 5' aA.\o9 lOvvev hopv. 
rd irpSrra fiev vvv pev/ia TLepaifcov arparov 
dvTelxev' ©9 Bk irXfjdo^ iv arev^ vewv 
fjOpOLcrr, dpwyfj S* ovri^ aXX?)\ot9 fraprjvy 
\: avTol S' v^' avT&v ifijSokoi^ yaXKoarofioi,^ 4^5 
waiovr, eOpavov iravra Ktoirijpr) (ttoXov, 
^ISXXrjviKal T€ vfje^ ovk dippatrfjioi/oixf 
KvicKcp iripi^ eOeivov, vittlovto he 
CKaf^ veSv, ddXaaro'a S' ovk er fjv Iheiv, 
vavaryloDV ifKridovara Kal ^ovov jSpOTWV 420 

aKTol he v€Kpwv '^oipdhe^ r iirXriOvov' 
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oaaiirep rjaav fiap^dpov aTparevfiaro^' 
Tol S' ware Bvvvov^ rj tlv ixOv(ov ^oKov 
ayalai Ktoir&v dpavfiaalv t ipeiirltov 425 

hraiovy €ppd')(ifyv, olfitoyrf 5' ofiov 
KODKVfiao'iv Karei'xe ireKwylav aXa, 
€0)9 KeKaivrff; vvkto^ ofJbfM d(f>el7\£T0^ 
KaK&v he irXfjdo^, ovh^ dv el Mk fjpLara 
arTOi'XTfyopolijv, ovK av iKTrXfjaacfjil troL 430 

ev ycLp ro^ lordly fujSdfju rjfiepa fita 
irXrjdo^ ToaovTapid/jbov dvOpmircDV Oavelv, 

AT, aial^ kukSv S?) TriXayo^ eppcoyev fieya 

Hipcrac^ re xal irpoTravri jSapfidpcov yivei, 

AV, ev vvv ToS' XctOl, firjSeTTG} fiecrovv KaKov' 435 

ToidK eir avTol<i rfKBe orvfi^opd TrdOov^, 
©9 TolaSe Kal St? dvTtcrrjK&aai poTrf}. 

AT. Kal tU yevoiT dv rrjaS er i'^dloav rv'xrj ; 
Xi^ov tIv av ^9 Trjvhe avfi^opdv arpar^ 
ikOelv KaK&v piirovcrav €9 rd fidaaova, 440 

AT. nep<rc3i; oaoiirep rjcrav d/cfrnioi ^vo'iv, 
'^vyrfv T dpiaroi xevyiveiav eKirpeirel^^ 
avT^ T dvaKTi ttio'tiv ev irpdroi^ ael, 
reOvdaiv auT'xpw BvcKXeeardrfp fiopto. 

AT, ot ^yeo rdXacva ^vfi<l>opa^ KaKfj<;, <f>l\oc. 445 

iroltp fioptp 8e TovaBe ^179 oXcoXevai ; 

Ar. vfjaof; Tt9 iorl irpicOe XaXafilvo^ tottcov 
fiaidy hvaropfio^ vavalv, rjv 6 <f>i\6')^opo^ 
Ildv ifi^areveif irovrla^ okti}^ ein, 
ivravOa Trefnret roves' ottod^ ot dv ve&v 45 O 

<f>0apivT€<i eyOpoX vrjaov €Kaoi>^olaTOy rc^.%LAc 

2 — 2 
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KTcipoiev ev'xcipoDTov ^Ei\\i]va>v arparhv, 

<f>iXov^ S VTr€K<r(i^oi€P ivaXitav iroptoir 

icaKw<i rh fjiiWov laropAv. 6)9 *yap Oeo^ 

vcmv eSdD/ce kvSo^ '^^XkrjtTLv fidxv^y 455 

av0fffi€p6v <f>pa^avT€^ evj(a\jcoi^ Sifia^ 

oirXoiai va&v i^idpaarKOP' dfufn Be 

KVfcXovpTQ irdaap pfjaop, war dfitf^apeip 

oTTOi rpairoLVTO, iroXka filv yap etc xepmv 

irerpoiO'tP rjpdaaopro, ro^iKrj^ t dwo 460 

0(ifiirfYO<; lot irpoairlrpopre^ SlKKvaap^ 

T€Xo9 S' i<l>opfJ/rj0€PTe^ i^ ipi^ poOov 

iralovo't KpeoKOTTovai Bvanjpfap fjuiXr}, 

ea>9 dwdpTCDP i^airi(f>d€tpap jSiop, 

Sip^^ S* dp^fuo^€P KOKWP op&v /3d0o^' 465 

ihpap yap elj(€ iraPTo^ evaryrj arparov, 

v^lm]\6p o^Bop dy')(t ireX/iyla^i 0X69' 

pi]^a^ Se ireirXov^ KapaKCj/cvaa^ Xcyv, 

ire^A irapa/fyeika^ d(f>ap crrpaTevfuiTit 

X'qa aKoafjbtp ^vp <f>vy^. rotdpSe aot 47O 

7r/}09 T§ irdpoiOe, ^vfi<f)opdp irdpa ariveip, 

AT. c5 oTvypk Balfiop, C09 ap' e^evaa^ <}>p€v&p 
mpaa^* TTiKpdp Be irai^ ifjw rtfjixoplav 
Kkeipcov ^Adijpcov evpe, kovk dTrijpKeaap 
ov^ irpoade MapaOdov fiapfidptop dTTwXeaep' 475 

' COP dprhroipa wah €/xo9 irpd^eip Bok&p 
TOGopBe 7r\rj0o<; 'rrrj/MaTCDp iiriawaaep. 
(TV S' elire va&p at 7r€<f>€ijyaacp /Mopop, 
nrov TaaS* eXecire^' dl<T0a arffirjpat ropoi^i 

AF. pacop Be rayol t&p XeXeLfifiipcjp avBr)p 480 

Kar ovpop ovK evKoafAOP atpoprai (j^vyqp. 
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arparo^ 8' o Xoatto? ei^ re BotwrcSi^ 'xl^ovX 
StGoWud'y oi fikv dfi(j>l Kpr^vaiov ydvo^ 
St^i; 7roi/owT€9, ot S' utt' dadfiaro^ k€Vo\ 

SL€K7r€pM/JL€V 69 TC ^(OfC€Ci>V ')(06va 485 

^ai A(opi8^ alav, M^yXia re koXttov, ov 
27rep^€;o9 apSee ireilov evfievel ttoto)* 
KavrevOev i^fia^ yfj^ ^A'^cutSo^; iriSov 
KoX ®€(T(TaX&v iroXiafju vTreawaviafjievov^ 
fiopd^ iBi^avr' evOa hrj irKelaTOL 6avov 490 

S/^27 T€ X^/ioS t'* dfju(j>6T€pa ydp rfv TuBe. 
"MayvifjTi/cf/v Se yatav e? re yiaxeSovoDv 
X^pO'V d(f>i/c6fA€aff, iir 'Aftoi; iropov, 
BoX/8779 0* eXeiov SopuKa, Tlayyaiov r opo^^ 
'HScoz/^S' alav' vvfcrl S' iv ravTrj deo^ 495- 

yehfi&v doapov wptrey ir'qyvvaLv Se irdv 
piedpov dryvov Xrpvp^ovo^' deov^ Be ta9 

TO Trplv VOfll^ODV OvBaflOV tot €VJ(€T0 

XiTaiaiy yalav ovpavov t€ irpocTKVvwv, 

eirel Be TroXXa OeoickvT&v eiravcraTo 500 

{TTpaTO^y trepa /cpvo'TaWoTrijya Bed iropoir 

^(0<rTA9 /i€z/ TjpL&v TTplv aK€Ba<T0f}vat deov 

dtCTiva^ wpfjiij07jj areacDafiivo^ Kvpel. 

^Xeycov yap avyal<; Xap/Trpo<; rfKlov icvKko<i 

fieaov iropov B^rjKe, depiiaivwv ^Xoyl' 505 

irhrrov K iir dWrjkoiaiv' €VTVj(€i Be toi 

0(TTA9 Ta'XjLOTa TTvevfJU direppTj^ep fiiov, 

caot Be XoiTTol fcdTvj(pv (rayTrfpia^y 

%prjK7)v irepdaavTe*; fioyi^ ttoXX^ irovtp^ 

rjfcovarcv eKcfyvyovre^, ov iroXXol Tive^, S^O 

€<^' €(TTiovxov yaiaV ©9 (TTeveiv woXtv 
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Heparcov, TToOovaav <l>iXraTr}v ij^r^p ')(6ov6^» 
ravT eoTT dXrjOij* iroWct S' iKkeiiro) Xiywv 
KaK&v a Hipcrat,^ eyKaretrmp^ev 060^. 

XO. & 8v<r7r6vr)T€ Baifiov, cu? ar/av fiapv^ 5 ' 5 

TToSoiv evrfKov iravri TLepaix^ yipeu 

AT. ot ^y<o ToXaiva BiaTrewpayfjLivov trrparov' 
& vvKTO^ o-^t^ ifi^avfj^ €PV7n/la)Vf 
0)9 Kcipra fwi aa(f>(S9 eSi/Xaxra? Kaxd. 
vfiet^ Be 0avXa>9 avr dyav eKplvare, 520 

ifuo^ S\ iirecBfj tJS' itcvpfoirev ^aTi<; 
Vficdv, 0€ol<i fikv irp&rov ev^a<r0at 0€\6i>' 
eirecTa y.^ re zeal <f>0LroU Scop^fiara 
rj^fo \affovaa ireKavov ef oIkohv ifiooV 
iirloTTafiai fiev ©9 iir i^eipyaafJiivoL^, 525 

aXX' €9 t6 Xotirbv et re Sj) X^ov iriXov, 
Vfia^ Be XPV *''■* TotaBe T0Z9 'rreTrparffjbivoi^ 
7naT0L(TL irurrd ^vfi(f>€peiv ^ovXevfiara' 
Ko^ iralB\ iav irep Bcvp^ ifiov 'irp6<i0€v fioXjj, 
irapTfyopelrej koX irpoirefmrer €9 Bofiov^, $30 

firj Kai TV TTpo^ KaKOurt 7rp6(T0rfTai kukop, 

XO. w Zev ffaaiXev, pvp ^Ilepaoip 

T&p fieyaXaixdop koX iroXvapBpiov 

crrpaTutp oXeara^ 

aarv to XovtroDp 17S' ^^KJSaTdpcDP 535 

'irep0€b Bpo<f>€p^ KaT€Kpin^a<i' 

TToXXal B* aTraXah X^P^^ KoXvirrpa^ 

KarepetKOfiepai BuifivBaXiot^ 

Boncpvcri KoXirov^ 

riyyovtr, aXr/ov^ fierexovaav, 540 

ai K d^poyooi TlepaiBe^ dpBpwp 
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iroOiovaai iSeiv dpri^vylav, 
Xe/CTpcDV evva^ a^po)(^[7€Ova^, . 

ircvdovai ycoi^ dKopecrroTaTOi^* 545 

Ka^f^ he fiopov tSv ol'x^ofiivtov 

atpco SoKlfio)^ voXirrrevdrj, 

vvp yap &7 irpoiraa-a fjuev areuet crp. a. 

yaV 'A<rl9 eKKCVOVfJueva* 

3iip^r}<; fi€v yap aya^ev, iroiroi^ 550 

'Sip^rjf; S' aTTciXeaev, totoi, 

H^/0^9 Se iravT iireaire Svc^povd)^ 

paplheaai irovrlaif^, 

TiTTTe Aap€U)<: fiev ov^ 

TO) TOT d^Xa^TJ^ iirrjv 555 

Tb^apj(p^ TToKiriTat^y 

^ova-iSai^ ^/Xo9 aKToop, 

Trefoi)? yap t€ Kal OaXao'trlov^ dvT. a. 

ofioTTTepoc KvavdirtZe^ 

i/a€9 pAv ayarfov, woirot, 560 

va€9 S' aTrdXea'ap, totoi, 

z/a69 iravtoXeOpoKriv ipLfioXaU^ 

Bia S' ^laovav %€pa9 ; 

TVT0a S' iK(f)vyeiv avoKT 

avTov (09 aKovofMCv 565 

Sp'pKfj^ afju 7reSt7;/oe*9 

Sva')(^[fiov<i T€ Ke\€vdoi/^» . 

Tol S' apa irpmTOfiopoi, <I>€V, crrp. )8'. 

\€L<l>devTe^ 7rpo9 dvdr^Kav, €17, 

aKTOfi dpL^X K.vxp€la^9 oa^ 57^ 

* * * o-Tez/e /cal Sa/«/a- 
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^ov /3apv S' dfifioaaov 
ovpaPL a'xr}, oa, 
T€LP€ Sk Sva-fidviCTOV 
Bo&Tiv ToKouvav avSdv. 
/cva7rT6/j£vot S* d\l heiva, <f>€v, 
aicvWovTai irph^ dvavBoDVy irj, 
iralZcav ra^ dfjbidvrov, od, 
irevOei S' dvBpa 86fio^ crrepi;- 

cufiovi axv> oa, 
Svp6fi€poi yipovre^ 
rh irav S^ Kkuovaiv aXr/o^, 
Tol S' dvd ydv ^Aalav ifjp 
ovK€Ti irepa-ovofJLovirraCf 
ovk4tl 8aa/Mo<l>opov(Tiv 
Setnroavvoitnv di/dryKai^, 
oi5S' €9 ydv TTpoTrlTPOvre^ 
ap^oprai. ^aaCKela 
yap 8i6\o)\€P *o"j^'9. 
oi5S' ert yX&ao'a fipoTourip 
€P ^vKaKui^' XiXvrai yap 
Xao9 eKeiOepa /5d^€ip, 
w^ iXvOr) ^vybp dXxd^. 
aip^axOelaa S* apovpap 
Atavro^ irepLKkuarra 
poao^ e^et rd TLepaap, 
AT. <f>l'\x)t, KaK&p fjL€P oari^ e^ireipo^ Kvpei, 
hriaTarai ^poroiaip co^, Inap Kkvhtov 
KaK&p iirekdri, irdpra Beifiaipeip ^iXet' 
orap S' 6 halfitop evpo^, ireirovBepai, 
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rbv avTov del Saifiov^ ovpceiv tv^t;?. 
ifiol yap rjBrj iravra fiev <f>6^ov w\ia 
iv ofjbfiao'Lv ravTota ^alverai ffetSv, 
/3oa S' iv wtrl Ke\aSo<; ov iramvio^' 605 

To/a icaK&v eK7r\7)^L^ ifc<f>o^€i ^piva^. 
roiyap KeKevBov rrfpS" avev r o^r^jbarcov 
'Xkihrj^ re t^9 irdpocOev i/c 86fi€OV ttoXlv 
eoToXa, 7raiS6(; irarpl irpevfievet^ X^^^ • 
^ipovcr, airep veKpolcn fieiKifcrripia, 610 

fioo^ T d<f> ayvrj^ XevKov evirorov yaXa, 
•n79 t' dvdefiovpyov ardyfia, 7rafKf>a€<i fiiXi, 
\il3daiv vSpi]\ai<: irapOevov irTjyrj^^ fiera, 
dicqpaTOV T€ fi7itp6<; dypla<f dtro 
iroTov TraXa^a? dfiireXov ydvo^ roSe*. 615 

T^9 t' alev iv ^vWolcl daXkovar]^ ^iov 
^avOrj^f ekala^ Kapiro^ evwhrj^ irdpa, 
dvdrj re Trkeicra^ iraficfiopov yala^ rexva. 
aW\ c5 <l>{\oL, xpaiai ralaBe veprepcDV 
vfivov^ i'jrevipr}fielr€, rov re Salfiova ' 620 

Aapecov dy/eaXelaOe, yaworov^ S' iyco 
rifjLd<i TrpoTrifiyjrcD rdaSe veprepoi<i 0€oh, 
XO. ySacr/Xe^a yvvai, irpiafiof; H€parai<;, 

av re iripnre %oa9 6dXdp,ov^ virh 7^9, 

?7/Lt€?9 6^ iffivoi<; alrrja-o/jueffa 62 S 

^fflfieVfOV TTOflTToi^ 

ev<f>pova^ etvai Kara yala^, 

dWd xj^ovioi Baifiov€<; dyvol, 

Tt) re Kal ^Epfjbrj, ^aaiKev r iveptov, 

irifi'^ar evepde '^V')(riv €9 ^f39' 630 

el yap ri kokoov axo^ olSe ifkeov^ 
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fiovo^ av Ovqr&v irepa<; etiroi, 

fj p dtev fjbov fiaxapiraf; laoBalfuov ^aaiXet^^: arp. a\ 

jSdp^apa aaffyrfprj 

levTO^ rd 7ravalo)C alavrj Bv<r$poa ^drffjLara; 635 

iravrdXav dj(7i Sia^odaeo; 

vep0€v dpa Kkvei fMov; 

dWd av fioi, Vd re kcu aXKob 'xjSovltop dyefio- 

v€^, dpT. a. 640 

BaifjLova fieyatr)(7J 

lovT atpeaar etc So/mov^ Tlepadv Xova-tr/ev^ Oeov' 
irifiTrert 8' avto olov ov7r<a 645 

TLepah aV e/caXv^re/. 
fj <f>lXo^ dvrjp, <I>lKo^ O')(0o^' <l>i\a yap k€K€v0€v 

rjdrj. arp. I3\ 

^AiBoDpei)^ S' dpairo/nTTo^ dpeitf^i ^AtBoiped^ 650 
Aapelop, olop apaxra Aapetdp, rfi 
oire ydp dpBpa^ iror dirdihXv *n'o\€fM)<l>d6poi<rip 

drai^, dpT, /8'. 

deofirjiJTwp S' eKCK\rjaK€TO Jl€p<raf.% deofirjoTayp S' 
earxep, iirel arparop ev iiroBdKei. rjL 
I3a\rjp dpxaio<i /SaXrjp tdi, iKoVy crrp. 7'. 

eXO* iir dxpop K6pvfi^op ox^ov, 
KpoKh^wnrop iroBh^ evfuipip delpmp, 660 

PacriXelov ridpa^ ^dXapop in^avorKtop. 
^dtrxe irdrep &/caK€ Aapeidp, ol.^ 
OTTO)? Kaf^pd T€ KXiri^ pea r d'xtf, dpr, y. 66$ 
BeairoTa BeaTrorov, <f>dpfi0i, 
Xrvyla ydp t£9 iir dxXv<i 'ireirorarac 
peoXaia ydp ffBr) Kara irda oXcaXe. 670 

fidaKe irdrep dxaxe Aapeidv, ot 
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aiat aiat, iirtpSS^. 

0) iroXd/cXavre ^CXoiari ffavwVj 

tI rdSe Svvdra Bwdra 6/5 

irepl ra era BlSvfia Bi dpoiav dfidpria 

irdaa ya aa TaB* ; i^e(f)0LP0* ai rplarKoXfiot 

1/069' dva€^ ava€<i, 680 

AAPEIOS. 

cS iriard iria-rtSv ffXiKi^ ff ^/Si;? €/i^9 
TLipcrai yepaiol, riva ir6\b<i irovel ttSvop] 
a-ripec, KeKoirraiy Kal yapdaarerab irdBop' 
Xevcracap S' cIkoitip tt/p ifirjp rd^ov iriKa^ 
rap^w, %oa9 Be irpevfiep^^ iBe^dfjbtjp. 685 

t;/X€&9 Bk Bprjpelr €771)9 ecrr&Te^ rdffiov, 
Kol y^vxcpyayyoL^ 6p0Ld^opT€<i 7^049 
oi/cTpa><i KoKeixTve /jl , earl o ovk eve^ooov^ 
aXK(o^ T€ TrdpTO)^ ypl Kara ')(j9oyo<; BeoX 
Xa/Seip dfieipov^ elcrip ^ fieffiipac. 690 

0/160)9 S' i/ceivotf; ipBi/poo'Teva'a^ €7® 
i^KOD' rd'xype 5', c59 dfie/Mirro^ & j(p6pov. 
Tt S' ia-ri Heptrat^ peoxfJ^P ifjb^pide^ Kaxcp; 

XO. aefiofiai fiep irpoaiBearOai, ari^o/Miv 5' dpria Xe- 

fae flTT/}. .694 

aiOep, dp^aitp nrepX rdpffet, 696 

AA. a\X' €7rei KarcDOep rjXOop cro*9 760*9 ireweiarfiipo^, 
fii] TL fiaKKTTTjpa fjuvdop, dWd avPTO/MOP Xiyojp 
ehrk Kal irepacpe irdpra, rrjp ep/qp alB& fieOel^. 

XO. Blofjbat pep x.^plaraarOai, Biopui B^ dpria <^a- 
cdaL, dpT. 7^^ 

>ifa9 BvarkeKTa <f>i\oia'tp. 
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AA. a\X' cTre* Seo? irdXatov coX ff>pev&v avOicrrarcu^ 
T&v ifi&v Xifcrptov y€paia ^wofjL, evyevcf; yivai^ 
KkavfAaTfov Xri^aaa r&vZe Koi yooov (ra(f>i^ ri fiov 705 
Xi^ov. dvOpdireia 8' dv roi injfiaT av Tv;^ot fipoTol^' 
iroWa fM€p yap ifc OaXdirari^t iroXKa S' €/c ^epaov 



Kaxd 



ylyverai Ovrjroh, 6 fida-aav Ploro^ rjv raOy wpoco}, 

AT. cJ PpoT&v TrdvTcov virepcr'xji^v 6\^ov evrvx^i TroTfJutp, 

89 ^', &>? eXevaare^ avyd^ rjkioVy ^tjXooto^ cSy 7^^ 

pioTOV evaifova Hkpaai^ ©9 6eb^ Siriyay€^, 

vvv re ae ^rfKS Oavovray irplv Kax&v ISclv /3ddo^' 

irdvra yap, AapeV, aKova-ei fivOov iv fipw^el XP^^V' 

huiireiropO'qrai rd Hepa&v irpdrffiaffy ®9 ehrelv eiro^, 

AA. TtVt Tpoirqt; Xotfiov t*9 ^X^e tncrjirrh^, fj-arda-i^ 

7r6\€t; 7^5 

AT. ovSafiS^, aXX' dfi<f> ^Adijva^ ira^ Kare^Oaprat 

AA. TtV S* ifi£v iKeiae waCSmv iaTparTfKdrei^ <f>pd(7ov. 
AT. 0ovpio<i S€/of?79, K€vw<ra<; irao'av rjireipov irXd/ca, 
AA. 7re5o9 rj vavrrf^ Se ireXpav n]pit ifMopavev TaXa9 ; 
AT. dfjb<f>6T€pa' BcttXovv fiertowov tjp Svolv orrparev^ 

p^droiv. 720 

AA. 7rcB9 Be Kal crpard^ roaocrhe iret^h^ r^vvtrev irepdv ; 
AT. firi'xavah e^ev^ev'^EXKr)^ iropOfioVy war e)(etv irSpov, 
AA. Kal r6S* e^eTrpa^ev^ Strre Hoairopov Kk^trat p,eyav ; 
AT. &h e^ei* yvdp^t}^ Si irov t£9 Saifiovtov ^vij^lraTO. 
AA. <f>ev, fi4ya^ T49 rjkde Salfitov, &<rre firj <f>pove2v 

Ka\w<$. 725 

AT. ©9 ISelv TeXo9 irdpeamv olov fjvvaev xaKov, 
AA. Kal rl Srj irpd^acnv avroL^ cSS' iiriaTepd^ere^f 
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AT. vavTLKo^ oTTpaTo^ icaKa>0€l<: we^ov oiXeare trrpaTov, 
AA« ^ie wafjLTnjhffv he \a6^ ira^ KaTe<f>9aprai Bopi; 
AT. 7rpo9 ToS' ©9 Xov<ra>v f^ev aarv irav xevavSpiap 
a-rivei. 73^ 

.\A. c5 TTOTToi K€Svfj<: dpcayij^ KaiTLicovpia^ trrparov. 
AT. BaKTplayv S' 6/>p€& 7raz/a)\^9 Brjfio^, ovSi T19 yiptov. Vs / 
\A, (S /i€\€09, oiAi/ dp* i]l3rjv ^vfMfidj((DV airdikecre. ' 

AT. /MOpdBa Be Eip^v eprifiov <^avv ov iroWmf p^era — 
A A. TTtt)? T6 &7 #eal irol reKevrav] eorri rt? aoirrjpla ; 735 
AT. aafi€Pov fjuiKclv yi(f)vpav yalv ivolv ^evKTtfplav, 
AA. KoX nrpo^ ijireipov crea&a-Bai njvSe, tout enjTVfjMp; 
AT. pal' \0709 Kparel aa<l>rjp'^<; tovto kovk epi {rrdai^. 
A A. <l>€Vy rax^ici y rjkOe xpV^H'^^ irpa^i^y €9 Se iralh^ epJbv 
Zev? i7r€(rK7fy^€P TeXevjrjp 0€a'<f>dra)p' iydo Se ttou 740 

Scd fiaKpOU XpOPOV TdS* ffV^pVP €KT€\€VT7]a€lV 06OV^. 

aW' orap orirevhri rt? airo^, ;^o) ^€09 ^vpaTrrerat, 
viip KaK&p €0CK€ irriyfj iraaip evpfjadat ^tXot9. 
iral^ S* €fib^ rdS* ov /careiSw^ fjpva€P veto BpdcreL* 
icTTL^'^XKrjairopTOP lepop BovXop 0)9 Seajjuoip^urip 745 
rjXiriare (TyrjaeiP piopra, ^oairopop poop deov^ 
KoX iropov fi€T€ppv6p,i^e, kcll ireBac^ <r<f>vprjXdToi^ 
irepL^aXmp ttoXK'^p xiXevOop fjpvaep itoXXm arrpar&y 
0p7)t6^ wp 0€&p Se irdpTCJp ^er\ ovk evfiovXla, 
Kai HoareiBcipo^i Kparijareip, irw^ rdB* ov voao^ 
^pevip 750 

el^€ iralS ijJLOp; BeBoi/ca p/ff iroXv^ ifKovTOV iropo^; 
ovp,6^ dp0p(i>iroi>^ yepriTai rov <l>0daaPTO^ dpTrarp], 
AT. Tama T0t9 KaKOV^ op^CX&p dpSpdacp BiBdarKerai 
0ovpio^ Sip^^' Xeyovari S* d^ av fiep p^eyap tckvoi^ 
ttXovtop eKTqato ^i/p al^fiy, top S' dpapBplas vtto 755 
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evSov alxjia^eiVy irarp&ov S' o\/3ov ovSev av^dveiv, 
rotas' i^ dvip&v oveihri iroXKaKi^ K\va>v kukwv 
TTjvS i^ovKevarev xeXevdou /cal crrpdr^vfA i<f> 

A A. roiydp <T<f>iv epyov iarrlv i^ecpyaarfiivov 

fieyiaroVy deifivrfarov, olov ovSeTTO) 7^ 

To8' darrv ^ovaoDV i^€/c€Lvo)(r€v irearhvy 
ef ovT€ TLfirjv Z€v<; dva^ ttjvS* AiraareVy 

. ev dvip d7rd(rr}<; ^AatdSo^ fjbrfKoTp6<f>ov 
raryelVf eyovra crKrjirrpov evOvvrrjpiov. 
M^8o9 yap fjv 6 '!rpwTO<; 'qyefiwv arrparov' 765 
aXXo9 8' eKelvov TraU to8' epyov rfvvare' 
if>pev€^ yap avrov dvfiov ^tcoarpo^ovv. 
TpLTO^ S' dir avTov Kvpo^, evBaificov dinfp, 
ap^a<; edriKe irdaiv elprjvrjv ^/\ot9* 
Avh&v hk Xaov KaX <^pvywv ifcnjararo, 770 

^Icovlav re Traarav rjXaaev I3ia' 
deb^ yap ovk VX^Vp^^t <W9 €v<}>pa)v €<l>u. 

. K.vpov Sk 7rat9 rirapro^ Wvve arparov, 
irifiTTTO^ Bk MdpSo^ VP^eVy alcr^yvTi irdrpa 
Bpovoicri T dp^ciloca'c' rov he avv B6\^ 775 

^ApTa<l>p€V7}^ itcreivev ecrOXo^ iv 80/10^9, 
^vv dvBpdorcv iplXoKxiv, 0I9 to8' rjv j(p€o<;' 
[&ro9 Be Mdpa<l>i^y l^Bofio^ r 'A/)Ta^/3€j/?79.] 
Kdy(o irdXov r exvpaa rovirep ijOeXov 
KairearrpaTevcra iroXKa crvv ttoXKA oTpaT&r 7 80 
a\X' oif KUKov ToaovBe irpoaefiaXov TroXet. 
S€/)fi79 8' €fi6^ •7ra?9 veo^ icov via (^povel^ 
Kov fivrjfiovevei Ta9 ifiaq eTriaroXd^' 

. €v yap Gra(f>£^ toS^ io't, ifioi ^wijXiKe^, 
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a7rarT€9 ^/Aet9, ot KpuTTi rdS' €<r)(pfji€v, 785 

ov/c av <f>av€lfjLev irqixar ep^avre^ rotra. 

XO. T4 ovv ava^ ^apele, irol KaTaa-Tpi<f>ei<i 
Xoycov TckevTi^v; TrtS? av €k tovtcov en 
TTpdaa-oifiev 0)9 apLara TLepai/eo^ \€(0<f; 

AA. el fj/Tf cTparevoiaB* €9 rov ^l^XKrjvtov roirovy 790 
firjh^ ei CTTparevfia ifKelov y rh ^rfSi/cov. 
avTTJ yap rj yfj ^vfifiaxo^ Kelvoi^ TriXei, 

XO. Trm TOVT eXef a9, rlvc rpoirq) Be a-vfifia'^el ; 

A A. KTelvovtra \ifim rov^ virepiroXKov^ ar^av. 

XO. aX\' €Vo-Ta\^ toi XeKrhv apovfiev aroKov. 795 

AA. aW' ouS' o fielva^ vvv ev 'E\XaSo9 T07roA9 
arparo^ KVpi]<r€L voarlfiov acoTfjpla^. 

XO. 7rc39 €Z7ra9 ; 01; yap irav arpdrevfia ^ap/Sdpmv 
irepa rov ''EW779 7rop6fi6v EtVpcoTrrj^; diro ; 

AA» Travpol ye ttoWwp, et tl 7rujT€v<raL 6e&v 800 

')(pfi 6eGr(l>dTocoriVy €9 rd vvv TreTrpar/fiiva 
ffkiyjravTa' avfi^aivec yap ov rd /juev, rd S' off. 
icelirep rdS" cVri, 7rX^^09 eicKpirov err par ov 
XecTrei Kevaltriv eKiriaiv TreTreiorfievo^, 
filfivovci S* evda irehlov ^Aa-ayrro^ poah 805 

apSec, ^tXov Trlacfia BotcoTcSv yQovt 
od a^iv KaKwv infrta-r iirafifjievec Tradelv, 
v^peoi^ airoiva Kadecov ^povrnxdrtov' 
ot yrjv fioXavre^ 'EXXaS' ov 6e&v /Spevrf 
rjiovvTO orvXdv ovBe irifrirpdvai vew^;' 810 

/ScDfiol S' dta-TOt, haifiovcDV ff iSpvfiara 
irpoppi^a ^iphriv i^aveaTpaTrrat fiddpoyv, 
Totr/dp KaKw^ Spdaavre^ ovk eXdcrcrova 
'7rdar)(pv<riy rd Se /jLeWovai, Kovheirm /caxcov 
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KprjirU vireariv, aX\' €T iKiriBverat, 815 

Toao^; yap earai ireKavo^ alfiaToa<f>ayrf^ 

7rpd<% 7^ HXaracSv Aa)p/So9 ^oyxrj^ viro' 

6lv€<s v€Kp£v Se teal rpi/rqcnropfp yov^ 

affxova xrrffiavovo'iv ofifjuuriv ^por&v 

©9 ot'x V'irip(l>€V OvTfiov ovra 'Xprj <f>pov6iv, 820 

vfipt^ yap €^av6ov<r i/cdpirtoa-e ardxx/v 

arrf^f 06 ev irayKXax/rov i^a/JM Oipo^, 

TOUIV0* OpcOPTC^ TcSl/Se TaTTLTlfJiUl 

fiifJLvr)<rff ^A.6rjv&v 'E\\aSo9 re, fivfii Tt9 
v7r€p(l>povija'a^ rbv irapovra haifiova 825 

aXKodv ipaa-Oel^ SX^ov i/c^iy fiiyav, 
Zeu? Toc KoXjoarrj^ roiv vwepKoirtav ayav 
<f>pov7}fiaT(ov erreartVy €v6vvo<; /3apv^, 
7r/}^9 ravT i/celvov (r(0(f>povelv K€')(prjfJLepoi 
in,vva-K€T evKoyotab vovdenjfia^i, 830 

Xfj^ai 6€OJ3Xafiovv0* VTrepKo/jLTrtp Opdaei. 
av S', cS yepaid fifjrep ri Bep^ov ^tkri, 

ekOoViT €9 0?«0V9 KOO'fJLOV OCTt^ €V7rp€7r^^ 

Xa^ova viravTva^e iracSL iravrX yelp 
*y^ KaK&v VTT dXyov^ TuLKiBe^ dfi^l cyffJUiTL 835 

(TTTjfMp pay oval iroiiclXcov eardrnidrtov, 
a\X' dvTOv €V<f>p6voi>^ ax> irpdJuvov Xoyoc^' 
fiovTj^ yap, olSa, aov kXvcov dve^erai, 
iyoo S' diret/JLL 7^9 viro ^OKJyov Karo), 
vfiei<: S^, 7r/}60'^et9, xat/oer', iv KaKoh SfMo^ 840 
'^^'XJO Bi'^ovre^ r}hovr}v Ka0* rfpApav, 
0)9 T0Z9 davovai irXovro^i ovSev d^eXet. 
XO. rj TToXXd teal irapovra Kal fiiXXoPT erv 
ijXyrjcr djcovaa^ ^ap^dpoiai irrjpMja. 
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AT. c3 BaXfiov, &^ lie iroTOC i<rip')(€Tai /caKa 845 

aXyt}, inoCKvcra S^ fjSe avfi<f>opa Baxvei, 
drifilav ye iraiSo^ afi<f>l crdfiaTi 
itrOfffidrap /cXvovtrav, ff viv afnrej(ei, 
oXV elfity Kol Xa^ovtra /cocfiop i/c Ba/Mcov 
vTravTta^etv irai^ ifi^ Treipdarofidi, 8 50 

ov ycbp rd i^iKrar ev KaKoh irpoidtrofiev. 
XO. & ir6*rroi, !) fieyd\a<$ dryada^ re iroXi^o'ovofiov /Stora? 

iire/cvpa'afAep, crp. a\ 

ev0* 6 yrfpaio^ 

iravrap/cij^y d/ed/ea^j &fuu)(p^ ficurCKev^^ 855 

UroBeo^ Aapeio^ dp^e X'^P^^* 
irpwra fiev evBofclfiov^ ctrparid^ diteifmivofieG^, rjSe 

vofila/jtara irvpyipa dvr. a . 

iravT eirevdwov. 860 

vooToi, S" he nrokifMDV ditovov<;^ diradei^y 
* * * eiJ irpdaaovras aryov cXkov^. 
oaaa^ 8' etXe iroXei^ tropov ov hta^d^ *'A\vo^ 

irorafioio, arp. fi\ 864 

oi38' d(f> e(Trla<; crvdel^^ 

olai Xrpvfiovlov TreXdyov^ 'A^^eXalSe? elal 'irdpoiKoi 
&pyKla)v hravhjmff 870 

Xlfiva^ T eKTodep, at xard ')(€paov ikrjKafievai irepl 

TTvpyojr dvT, p. 

Tov8^ dva/cTO<; alov, 874 

"'EXXa? T dfiffn iropw 7rXaTi)i/ dpj(6fiepcUi /ixfx^ 

re UpoTToprU, 
Kal arofKOfjui Jloirrov* 

patrol ff a? Kardrirp&p oKiop irepticKvinot <rrp.y\ 879 
raSe ya irpoo'ijfiepai, 

P- 3 
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ola KiarPof;^ i\cu6<f>VT6<$ re Xdfio^, Xib^, 

iJSe napo9,Na^o9, MvKovo^, Ti^vtp t€ awanrrovG 885 

"AvSpo? dyj^uyeiTcov, 

Kol Ta9 a7%£aXov9 itcpaiwe fietraKTOV^y our, y. 

Afj/ivov, ^Iicdpou ff IS09, 890 

Kal 'PoSoi/ iJSe KviBov Kinrpia^ t€ iroXei^j Ila^oi/, 

9;S^ SoXov9> Sa\a/uti/a re, ras vvv iiarpoiroTu^ t&vK 

atria arevarf/ioiv. 896 

ical rd^ ev/credvov^ xard iCKrjpov ^laoviov iroXv- 

dvSpov^ e7r^So9. 

^KXXdvmv CKpdrvpe a-^>€Tepai^ <f>p€a-lv. 9CX) 

dtcd/iarop Bi wapfjv adevo^ dvip&v reti^anqpfovy 
irafi/iC/ertov r eTTLKovptov. 
vvv 8' ov/c dfi(f>ik6y<o^ Beorpeirra rdS av ^ipofiev 

iroKefioun 90 5 

8fui0€VT€^ /ieyaXo? '/rXarfaur^ irovriaioriv. 

SKPSHS. 



9 \ 

LOO. 



-xrr^ 



SvoTffvo^ iy{0 oTuyepd^ fioipa^ 

TTforSe KVprjara^ dTefCfiapTordrTf^, 910 

(09 wfio<f>p6va><; SaifMov ivi/Stf 

JlepaSv yeveg,' rl TrdOo) rXi^fuov; 

XiXurac yap ifi&v yviav pdfii] 

TTfvo fjXiKiav eaioovT cujtodv. 

elff* i^Xe, Zev, xd/Mk fier dvBp£v 915 

rSv olxofievtov 

davdrov Kara fioipa Ka\lJ^|ral. 

OTOTolf fiaaiK€v, arparid^ djadPf^ 
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Kal Tlepaovofiov Tt/i^9 fi€yd\ff<;^ 

tcoarfiov T dvSpoiv, 9^0 

0O9 vvv ialfioi)p eireK€ip€v, 

rya S' ald^ei rdv eyyalav wpaeoSo^, 

Tj^av Sep^a Kra/iivav '^AcSov 

aaKTopi Ueparav' aho^drai, yap 

TToXXol ^(i3T69 XCopa9 av0o^ 925 

TofoSa/Ltaj/Te?, Trdpv yap <l>va'Ti^, 

fivpid<; dvSpwv, i^i<f>0ivTat, 

aiat alal Kehvd<; oKkw;, 

^ A aria Be x^^^i fiaaiKev yaLa<;, 

aivw aiv&^ iirX yovv KeKTurai,, 930 

SE. oS' €7©, ololy alaKTh<i a-rp. a\ 

/t6\€09 yevva, ya re irarpwif 

Kafcov dp* iyevofiav. 
'KO.nrpccr^doyyov aoi vootov rdv 935 

KaKo^drtSa fiodvy KaKop'iXeTOP lav 

"M-apiavSwov Opr^PfjT^po^ 

irep/yfrw, iroXvBaKpvv iaK\dv. 
SE. Xer alavfj irdvivprov am, a, 940 

BvcOpoov avBdv, BalfMOV yap oS* av 

fierdrpoirof; hr ifioL 
XO. rjo-fo roc fcal irdvBvprov 

"KaoTradrj re a-e^l^ayi/ oKlrxnrd re fidprf 945 

TToXeo)? yevva^ irevOrjr^po^f 

KXdrf^to B* aS ySov dpLBaKpxw^ 
3E, *\dv€ov yap dirrjvpa^ crp. 0\ 

'Idi/ct)!/ vav<f>pa/cro<; 95 O 

"Apfj^ er€pd\Krj<i 

v\rx}av irXdKa Kepcrdfievo^ - 

3-2 
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SvaSalfJLOPa r oucrav. 
XO. ocoioi fioa fcal wdvr i/CTrevffov, 

irov Be (f>CKa)p aXko^ ^X^-^j 955 

irou Se (Toi irapaararraL^ 

olo^ fjv ^apavhdicri^y 

Xovara^y JleTsjarfoWf 

Aordfui^i ^S' ^AySa/Sdra^, "i^dfi/ii^, 

XovariarKaVff^ T : qQq 

Ay^drava Xiirdv^ 
EE. 0X001)9 dnreKeiirov dvr, )8'. 

Tvpla^ etc vao^ 

eppovra^ iir dxrak 

^aXa/iivuurL arv^ekov 

Oelvovrm hr dtcrof;. 965 

XO. owioiy irov aoc ^apvovxo^ 

^AptofiapBo^ T dyadhfiy 

irov Se XevdX/cf^ ava^, 

fj AtX/uo^ evTrdrfopy 

Me/A^tv, Qdpvfii^y 970 

Kol McLaCoTTf^ ^ApT€/lfidp7f^ T 

raBe a iiravepo/iaVm 
ttHi. io) 1(0 fioiy frrp. 7 . 

Ta9 dyvylov^ fcariSoirre^ 

<TTuyvd^ *A6dva^, irame^ hii 7rtTi5X«, 975 

irj irj, rKdfiov^^ dairaipovat j(4pa^. 
XO. ^ Kid Tov IlepiTwv avTov 

TOP aop irurrop irdvr 6(l>0aKfJL6p g8o 

fivpia fivpia irepnrcurrdp 

BaTopwx'o^ 'TalS*, "'Akirurrop 
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Tov Xeia-dfia rov Meya/Sdra, 
Tlap6,ov T€, fi&yav r Ol/3dfnfV 
6\f7r€9 eXiire^; www Sawv. 
Tlepaai^ ayavok icaicd wpoKcuca Xeyei^^ 

He. tuyyd fioL Bfjr 

dyadciv erdpwv V7rofii>^vriaK€L^f 

aXaar dXaaTa arvyvd irpoKcuca Xeytop^ 

/3oa ^oa fioL fieXioDP evTocrdev fjTop, 

XO. KoX fjLrjv aXXoi/ 76 irodovfieVy 
M.dpB(ov dvSpdiv fivpt6vTapy(pv 
Bdvdcp, apecov r 'Ay^opiyi', 
Alai^iv r i;S' ^ApaaKTjv 
linndvaKTa^t 

K-TfySaSdrav koI Avdlfivav 
ToKfiov T at'xjj^ aKopeoTOV, 
€Ta(l>ov €Ta(l>oPy ovK d/M^l CTfcrjvak 
TpoyrfKdroixriv oiriOev eir6/M€voi. 

SE. fie^d(n ydp roiTrep drfpSrai arparov. 

XO. /Se/Stto'ti', ot, vdvvfiou 

atj. 171 trj, iCO LW, 

XO. m Id, Saifwve^y 

eOead^ oeKirrov KaKOv 
Scairperrov, olov BiBopKev dra, 

SE. ve/rX'qyfied^,' otac Si al&vo^ ru'xai, 

XO. 7r€ir\i]yfJb€0* ' evSrjXa ydp, 

SE. veai viai Bvac Svai, 

XO. ^laovwp pav/Sarap 

Kvpaapre^ ovk evrv^^^* 
SvcTToXe/jbOP Sff yipo^ rd Tlepadv* 
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HE. TTo!? S' ov ; arparov fiev roaovTOp raXas 

fiat, 
XO. TL S' ovfc ; oXoSKep fieydXo)^ ra Tlepaav. 
SE. 6pa9 TO Xo67roi/ rohe ra9 6/ia9 o'ToXa? ; 
AU. opo) opo). 

BE. Tovhe T ota-ToSeyfiova — 
XO. ri ToBe Xeye*9 treaaxTfievov ; 
HE. 0r}cravphv fieXeearaiv ; 
XO. fiaid J .©9 cItto ttoWwv, 
HE. iairaviafieff dpoyycov. 
XO. *Iao2/a>i/ \ao9 oi; ^\rfai'xjji,a^. 
HE. dyavopeio^' KareiBov Be irrj/M deXTrrov. 
XO. Tpairivra vav<j>paicTov ipei^ ojiiXov ; 
HE. TreirXov 8' eirepprj^^ iirX <rvfi(f>opi^ xaKOv, 
XO. TraTTcu irairal. 
HE. /cal TrXeoi; ^ TraTraJ /.tei; oiJi/. 
XO. SlSv/ui ydp iari xal rptirXa, 
HE. XvTTpd, xdpiiara S' ixOpoc^* 
XO, /cal crdhfo^ y iKoXovaOvf, 
HE. yvfivo^ elfjLi irpoirofnr&v. 
XO. <f>CXa)v araiat irovriaiaiv, 
HE. hlaive Blaive irrjfia' irpof; S6fjLov<; S' td^ 
AU. ata^ atat, ot/a oua. 
HE. /36a vvv dvrliovTrd fioc. 
XO. Socrcv KaKQv Kaxoiv Kaxoi^, 
HE. tv^e /x€\o9 o/toS rtd£t9. 

XO. OTOTOTOt. 

HE. ^apetd y aSe crvfKJyopd. 
XO. ot /ia\a Kol ToS* dXyd, 
HE. epeaa ipeaq'e koI areva^ ifi'^v x^^^* 



irltrXrfy- 

arp. e'. 
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XO. huiivofiai, yoeSvo^ mv, 

HE. P6a vw avTiBovTrd fiot, 

XO. fiiXeiv TTa/oecTTt, hiarirora, 

BE. hropdia^e vvv yooc^. 1050 

XO. OTOTOTOl, 

BE. fiekacva S' av fiefii^erai — 

XO. ot, CTTOvoetra'a ifKarfo. 

BE. icaL aripv dpacra-e Kainfioa to MiJcrtoi/. crp. f . 

XO. Svi avuL. 

SE, KcU fioL yepelov TrepOe Xev/ci^pr) rpl'^a. I OS 5 

XO. anrpvy^ anrpi^ha fiaXa yoeSvd. 

BE. dvT€L 5' ofu. XO. Kal rdS" ep^oD, 

BE. TTeirXov S' epeiKe koXttuiv axfi^ X^pcSv. aj/r. f. 

XO. apt dvca. 

BE. ^al '^aW' eOeipav xal KaToi/erLO'ai crrparov, 

XO. dirpuyK dtrpirfha pi^aKa yoeSvd. 

BE. Siaivov 8* ocro-e. XO. rir/yofial tol 1 065 

BE. jSoa i/t/i/ dvrLZovird fioi, lirtpho^, 

XO. otoi olol, 

BE. aklAT09 €9 SoflOV^ Kl€, 

XO. ((0 tc^, Ile/oo-l? ata Sva/Saro^. 

BE. ta)a &) Kar dor v. IO70 

XO. ^cDa ifjra^ val vaL 

BE. yocucrO^ dPpo^drau 

XO. 1(0 tci, Ileporl? ala Bvar/3aro<i, 

BE, 6i) ti), TpL<rKdXfioi(rip, 

irj Irj, pdpitnv oKofMevoi. 
XO. Trifiyfro) rol ae ivadpooi^ y6oi9» 



NOTES. 



1 — 164. This Chorio Ode conBists of three distinct parts ; 
(1) the FarodoB (11. 1 — 64), written in anapaestic dimeters, and 
sung by the old men forming the GhoiTis -as they move from 
the entrance of the theatre across the orchestra to their place 
aronnd the Thymele; (2) the First Stasimon (U. 65—140) 
which falls into strophe and antistrophe, and which is sung by 
the Chorus after they have arranged themselyes and are sta- 
tionary; (3) the anapaestic lines (11. 140 — 154). The first song 
of the Chorus in the ^gomemmmi (U. 40—257) should be com- 
pared. It, too, is composite, the anapaestic Farodos (U. 40 — 
104) being immediately followed by the antistrophio Stasimon 
(11. 105 — 257). The length of the Farodos is almost exactly 
the same (64 lines) in the two cases, being probably propor- 
tioned in each to the moyement of aged feet over the same 
space. In the Fersae we notice the absence of the usual 
'*Frologue"; which is to some extent supplied by the Chorus, 
who give the information necessary to make the spectator 
acquainted with the opening situation. The same thing hap- 
pens in the Suppliants, and no doubt marks a comparatively 
early stage of the dramatic art of Aeschylus. 

In the Farodos the old men, speaking as the venerable 
representatives of Fersia, express the apprehension and gloom 
abroad in Susa and throughout the empire touching the absent 
king and army, of whom no tidings reach home. The lan- 
guage in which they dwell on the numbers of the varied host 
and the splendour of its leaders does but bring this feeling 
home to us more forcibly. In the Stasimon the same theme 
is pursued in fuller detail, and with express mention of the fear 
that, through pride and insolence, the armament may be even 
now involved in the toils of At6. Special imeasiness is 
awakened by the thought that the Fersians have quitted their 
old heaven-appointed career of land conquest to brave theperilB 
of a passage by sea. The city is deserted as a hive whence bees 
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Kpr^TrU vTrearcv, aX\' It iKiriSverai, 815 

Toaof; yap ea-rac ireXavo^ alfiaToat^a/fq^i 
TTpQf; yy TiXarai&v AmplSo^ XoyXV^ *^'^^' 
6lv€^ vexpAv Be Kal rpiroaTrop^ JOP^ 
a(lxova 'O'Tffiavova'iy ofifjuaciv ^poT&v 
0)9 oi^X V'jrip<}>ev Birqiov ovra yprj ff>povelv. 820 
vy3/}69 yap i^avdova-^ eKapiTKoae araxyv 
aT779, idev irayKXavTov i^afMa 6epo^, 
ToiavO^ o/3(5vT€9 TOjvSe Tantrifiui 
fiefivqaff ^Adrjvwv 'E\Xa5o9 re, firjS^ Tt9 
vTrep<j>povria'a^ rov irapovra Salfiova 825 

aWayy ipaadeh ok^ov ifcx^lf fieyav. 
Zev^ TOL KoXjoarrj^ roiv vwepKoirtav ayav 
^popTjfjLarcjv errea-Tiv, evOvvo^ ^apv<;. 
7r/309 ravT eKeivov a'(0(f>pov€lv Ke^pvi^^voi, 
invvcKef eiXoyoLCb vovBerrjiJULcrL^ 830 

Xfj^aL 0€O^Xafiovv0* virepKOfiirtp 6pda-€L 
(TV S\ c5 yepaid fifJTep ^ Eip^ov c^/Xi/, 
€\6ov(r €9 o?«ou9 Koa/Jbov oa"Tt9 evTrpeir^ff 
Xa^ova viravTia^e iraiSL iravrX yap 
^y/ KaK&v VTT dXyov^ Xa/clBe^ dfi^l a^fiari 835 

(TTTf/jboppayovo'i ttoikIXcov iadr^fiaToov, 
dXX* dvTOv 6V<f>p6va>^ ai) Trpdvvop Xoyot,^' 
p,6vri<i yap, olBa, aov kXvcdp dvi^erau 
iyco S' direLfML 7^9 vtto ^ocjiov Kara), 
vfieU Se, irpka^ei^y ^^afc/oer', ev KaKol^ Sf&6>9 840 
'^^XO BtZovre^ rjhovrjv KaB" i^fiipav, 
0)9 W9 Bavovai irXovro^i ovSev cJ^eXeL 
XO. ^ TraXXd Kal irapovra Kal fiiXXovr en 
ijXyria oKovaa^ ^ap^dpoiai irripMja. 



nfitSAI. 3 J 

AT. c3 Batfiov, &^ fie iroTOC iaipyerat, icaica 845 

aXyt}, fidXcara S* fySe avfi<f>opd Saxvec, 
artjilav ye TratSo? ofKpl adfJULTi 
itrOrffidrtav KXvov<rav, ff viv dfiiriyet, 
oKX' elfiby Kal Xa^ovca Kocfiov ix BofAoov 
VTravrvd^ecp iraiS^ i/n^ Treipdaofidt. 8 50 

ov yctfi Ta ^tKrar ev Ka/coi^ TTpoBcitrofiev, 
XO. (i3 iroTTOiy !) fieydXa^ dyaOa^ re TroTu^crovofiov Piora^ 

iireicvpaafiep, crp. a • 

evO* 6 rpipai6<; 

'jravTap/crj<;y dxaKa^, Afiaxo^ ficurCKev^j 855 

UroBeo^ Aapeio^ ipX'^ X^P^^' 
irpdira fiev evBoKifiov^ ^rpartct^ dnteff>aiv6fieff ^ rjik 

vofiiafjtara Trvpyiva dvr, a . 

irdvT €7r€v6w6v, 860 

viaroi, S' he "iroXifMDv ditovov^^ dnadthy 
* * * eiJ irpdaaovra^ arfov oXkov^. 
oaaa<; 8' etke 7rd\€*9 tropov ov Biafid^ ''AXi;o9 

irorafioio, arp. /S'. 864 

oiJS' d(f>* etTTla^ avOel^y 

olai Xrpvfiovlov nreKdyov^ ^ Af)(eh/ai(&e^ eltrl irdpoiKoi 
&pyKia)v eiravXmff 870 

Xljiva^ T etcToOep, at xard yepttov iXaiKufievav irepl 

TTvpyoir dm. p, 

Tov^ dvafCTo^ diov, 874 

"'EXXa? T dfi<\>\ iropov irKarx^v dpyofiepcUf pArxj^ 

re UpoiroprU, 
ical aro/MOfia Uovtov* 

vdcrol ff af Kardirp&v aXiov irepiK\v(rroi trrp.y. 879 
T^Se ja irpotnjfiepai, 
P. 3 
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TjBk na/}09,Nafo9, Mv/covo^, Tiji/^ re crwairrovtr 885 

KCii TOfi arf)(taKov'i iKparwe fiecrcucrov^y dvr. 7'. 
Arjfivov, ^I/cdpov 0* ?So9, 890 

Kal 'PoSov iJSe KvlBov Kinrpia^ re TT^Xei?, Ila^i;, 
tJS^ SoXot;9> SaXa/Lttva t€, rd^ vvv fiOTpoTroXi^ t<3i/S' 
alrla arevar/fi&v, 896 

^al Ta9 evKTedvov^ Kara icKfjpov ^laoviov iroXv- 

dvSpov^ €7r^So9. 

^KWdvtov i/cpdrvve a'<f>€T€pat^ tf^pealv. 900 

aKdfiarov Bk Traprjv adevo^ dvBp&v reiJ!j(ri^rrrip€0Vy 
m'afifilfcnov r iTn/eovpav. 
vvv S ovK dfjL<f>iX6ya)^ Belnpeirra rdB* av (f>ipofjb€v 

iroXifiotci 905 

Bfia6evT€<; fieydXto^; irkayaiai irovTiaicriv. 



SKPSHS. 






BvaTr)vq<$ cy© aruyepd^ fioipa^ 
rfjarBe Kvpijara^ dTefCfiapTordrrj^, 910 

(09 wfiOif>p6va><; Balfuov ivi^ff 
llepawv yeve^' ri irdOo) rX'^fuov; 
XiXxrrav ydp ifiSv yviav ptofiri 
Tr]vo rjXLKLav €(TLO0vt aaroDV, 
eld* o<]>e7i€, Zev, xd/Me fier dvBp£v 915 

Tciv olxofiivayp 

Oavarov xard fbotpa KtCXi^ai, 
XO. OTOToly ^aaiXeVy arpanas drfaOT,^ 
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teal Hepaovofiov Tififj<i fieyakrfq, 

Koa-fiov T dvip&v, 920 

ov^ vvv SalfioDp iireK€ip€v, 

rya S* ald^€i rav e^alav TrpoeoSo^^ 

fffiav S€p^(f tCTapAvav "Kiiov 

ad/CTopi Uepaav' aSo/Sdrai yap 

'rroXKol <f)£T€^ X^P^^ avOo^ 925 

ro^oSdfiavre^, irdpv ydp <l>v<m^, 

fivpiA<; dvip&Vy €^€<f>0ivTaL. 

alal aial xeSvd^ dXKo/^, 

^Aaia Be x^^^y /Sa^iXev yala^, 

alvw^ alv£^ eirl yopv KexXcraL, 930 

SE. oS' eyco, oloi, aiaKrh^ arp, a\ 

fiikeo^ yevva, ya re Trarptotf 

/ca/cov dp' iyevofiav. 
^O,7rpca'<l>0oyy6p aoi voarov rap 935 

ieaKo<f)dTiSa fioctv, Ka/^ofieKerop lap 

^apiapBvpov dprfprjrfjpo^ 

irep/>^o), TToXvSaKpvp laxxdp. 
HE. ter aiavrj irdpBvprop opt, a\ 940 

SvaOpoop avSdp, Balficjp yap oS* av 

fierdrpoiro^ err ifioL 
XO. tfp-to TOL Kal irdpSvpTOP 

XaoTraOrj re ae^i^ajp dXirxnrd re fidpr^ 945 

irSXeoD^ yepvas TrepOrjTTJpo^, 

tcKarf^fo S* aS y6op dplBaKpup» 
SE, ^IdpoDp yap dirrjvpa^ crp» 0\ 

^Idpcop pavifypaKTo^ 95 O 

^ApT)^ €T€pa\K^<i 

pvxlcLP irkdKa Kepad/ieifO^ 

3-2 
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SvaSaifiova r cucrav* 
XO, olocoL ^6a KoX irdvT irarevBov, 
irov Se <f)t\xi)p oXXq^ oxKo^^ 
TTot? Si (Toi TrapaaTorait 
olo<: ^v ^apavhaKfi^iy 
%ovaa^y Jlekarftffv, 

'ZovataKapf}^ r 

^AylSdrava Xiirdv; 
ttE. 0X001)9 dnrekeiirov 

Tvpla^ i/c va6<i 

eppovra^ iir cucTolk 

^aXafiivido'L CTv^eXov 

Belvovra^ hr oktcu;, 
XO. ololoiy TTov aoc ^appov^o^ 

^Api6fiapS6<i t dyaOo^y 

TTov Se 'S,evdX/e7y$ ava^, 

Tf Atkaio^ evTrdraypy 

Me/A^t9, &dpv^i^y 

Kal Maalari]^ ^Aprefifidprj^ t 

7jB *T(naC)(jjLa^y 

raSe a iwapepofiav, 

A=(JCi. iOD ICO flOly 

Ta9 dyvylov^: fcaTcSovre^ 
arvyvd^ *A0dva^, irdvre^ ipl irvrvkwy 
€7) c^, T\dfiope^ daTTaipovac X^P^V* 
XO. 17 Kal Tov TJepo'wv avrov 

Tov (TOV irto'Tov irdvT 6(f)$a\/iidp 
fivpla fivpia TrefiTraardv 
Baravdxov 7ralS\ "AXinarov 



955 



960 

dm. /8'. 



96s 



970 



(rrp. y. 

975 



980 
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Tov Xeiadfia rov MeyajSara, 
Ilap$ov T€, fi&yap t Ol/^aprfv 
€\i7re<: eXifre^; m w (& hatav. 
TJepaai^ dyavoU /caxd wpoKcuea Xe/6i9. 

He. tuyyd fioL Bfjr 

dyaOciv erdptop VTrofiifiv^trKet^, 

dXaoT dXaara arvyvd irpoKouca \€ycs>v^ 

fioa l$oa fjLOC fieXAcjp evroaOev rjrop, 

XO. Kal firjv aWov ye iroOovfxev^ 
^dpS(Op dvhp&v fivpi6vTapj(pp 
'Stdvdtv, dptiov T ^ A.y')(apriPy 
Alai^LP r ?;8' ^Apfrd/crjp 
linrtdpaKTa^, 

K.rjySaBdTap xal Avdifipap 
ToXfiop T al')(jMa/^ dicopeoTOP, 

€Ta<f>OP €Ta<f)OP, OV/C dfl^l (TKfJPaU 

TpoyTfKdrouTip o7rf,0€P €7r6fi€voi, 
SE. fie^dai ydp rolirep drfpiTat arparov. 
'KO, fie^da-tp, ot, pwvvfioi, 

abj. Lt/ LI], L<0 l(0, 

XO. uo lii, haifiop€^^ 

eOeaff* diKinop Kaxop 
hunrphroPy olop SiSopxep dra, 

HE. 7r€7r\i]y/i€0' ,' olai Sl al&pos rd'yat, 

XO. ireirkriyp^ff * evSrfKa ydp, 

HE. piat peat Svat Svai, 

XO. ^laopayp pav^arap 

KvpaapTe<i ovk evrvx^^' 
Zv<Tir6\€(iop &7 yipo!!; rh Tleptrdp. 
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995 



.1000 
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HE. TTft)? S' ov ; arparov fiev roaovrov roiXa^ TreTrXrjy- 
/lai. arp, e'. 

XO. t/ S' ovK'y oKcoKev fi€yd\{a<; ra Uepa-au, IO15 
SE. 6/j^9 TO Xo^TTOJ/ ToSe Ta9 c/Lta9 aroXd^ ; 
AU. opoD opta, 

BE, Toi/Se t' olaroierffiova — 1020 

XO. Tt Tohe \iy€i^ aeacoa-fievov ; 
SE. 0f)aavp6v fieKieaaiv ; 
XO. /Sata 7' .(»9 aTTo woXXcSi'. 
SE. iaTraviafieff* dpojyoiv. 

X.O/Ia6v<ov \ao9 ot; ^tryat^a^. IO25 

SE. dryavopeu)^' Korelhov Be irrjfi aekirrov^ dvT, c'. 
XO. rpairivra vai<f>patcTOv ipcU oficKov ; 
SE. TriirXov S' iiripprj^^ iwl avfi<f>opa KaKOu, 
XO. TraTra? irairai. 

SE. /cal ttXcoi/ ^ iroTral fiev ovv, 1 030 

XO. BlSvfia yap iari /cat rpiTrXS. 
SE. Xxrrrpd, 'xapfutra 8' ixOpoi^^ 
XO. /cal a0evo<: y iKokovaOrj. I035 

SE. yv/jLPo^ el/jLi *iTpoirop.ir&v, 
XO. <f)(\a>v araiaL irovriaLaLv, 

SE. Siaive ilaive irrjfia' irph^ Sofiov^ S' t^i. crrp. o"t'. 
aU. ata£ auiL, ova ova, 

SE. )8oa vvv dvTiiovird fioc, 1 040 

XO. Soacv KaKcof KaxtSv xaKol^, 
SE. tv^€ fjbiko^ ofiov TiOekn 

XO. OTOTOTOl, 

SE. fiapetd y oSe avfi<f>opd, 

XO. ot ^ia\a /cal toS' aX7(i3. I045 

SE. epea-tr ipeace Kal ariva^^ €firjv %a/9ii;. di/r. ar'. 
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XO. Sialvofuu yoeSvb^ wv, 

BE. fioa vw carriSovTrd fioi. 

XO, [leKeiv rrdpcart, Sia-irora. 

HE. e/ropOla^e vvv yooi^. 1050 

XO. OTOTOTOl, 

HE. fiiXaiva S' av fie/jbl^erai — 

XO. ot, aT0v6e<T<Ta TrXcvyd, 

HE. Kal arepv dpaa-ae KaTrc/Soa to Mvaiop, arp, f . 

XO. coft avuL. 

EE, Kol fiot yeveiov irepde Xevierjp^ rplxo^ 1055 

XO. cnrpi/yB^ cnrpiyBa fidXa yoeSvd. 

HE. diret S' o^v. XO. /cat rdS* ep^ro. 

HE. ireifKov S' epecKC KoXiriav dKp>y x^p&v. dvr. f. 

XO. avt dvia, 

HE. #cal '^aW' eOecpav koX KaroiicruTai, arparov. 

XO. aTrpiyh^ dirpiyia fioKa yoeSvd, 

HE. Sioivov S* oaae. XO. riyyofial roi. 1065 

HE. )3oa j/ui/ d^rlSowrd fioc. 67r6)£o9. 

XU. otot otot. 

HE. aUlKTO^ €9 Sofiov^ /Cl€. 

XO. 2a) ted, 116/90*19 ala Sva^aro^, 

HE. ZcDa &) icar' aarv, 1070 

XO. 2G)a S^ra, i;al vaL 

HE. yoourd^ dfipo^drac, 

XO. 2(0 2(id, n€po-i9 aZa Sva-^aro^, 

HE. ti) 2i7, rpuTKoXfioiacVy 

Irj Irj, ^dpcacv o\6fi€i/oi. 
XO. Tri/iyjrw roi ae Bva0p6ot<: y6ot<;. 
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metre ef tiie epodos is evidently the ** lonio a minore" (Bee on 
1. 65). We can hardly hesitate to accept Seidler's reading 
9upa(Talv€it on which the words aabuwaa to TrpiSrw wapdyei are a 
natural gloss, which may easily haye crept into the text. 

. X wttpaoMi£vfi — Compounds of rapd mean to do anything to a 

■ I man's hnrt, tiins wdpdyeiv, waptupvX&rreiy Ac. 

cKt dpicvof dra for dpKv<rrara is dne to Hermann, and is 
supported by the Scholiast, who qnotes passages from Homer 
about At^. 

100. Gp. Agam. 864—361, 

ijr' erl Tpolas wvpyois (poKes 
areyapov UKrvoVt wf p^'fire lUyav 
pk-ffT* oOv vtaptav ru^ vveprcXiffai 
fUya lovKelas 
ydyya/jLOVf drrjs iratfaKdrrou. 

101 — 109. Fate made her ordinance firmly of old, ap- 
pointing to the Persian wars of conquest by land. 

101. Motpa — ^Fate, she who diyides or distributes to each 
his portion, and takes care that he keeps to it. 

105. " Wars in which towers are destroyed.*' wvpyoSatK- 
Tovs belongs to a class of Aeschylean epithets which are passive 
in form, but of which the passive force can only be brought 
out 1^ a periphrasis. So xoxdvoir dydpodatcrwr, Cho. 860, i.e. 
"axes with which men are slain" ; ari/f wcufaXt&rov, Agam, 361 
** (the net) of At6, in which all are taken '% 

106. SUimv— op. 1. 44. 
iinnoxap|ui9 — op. 1. 29. 

107. ctvooYiioicit — cp. Agam. 589, d\<a<rtp 'IX/ov r dpd- 
irraatM. 

108. %Mi0ov 9* — The Greek poets often imfavonrably eon- 
trast knowledge after acquired and learnt from others with 
that which comes hy nature. Thus Pindar — 

fM06rra 8i k.t.\. 01 n. 86. 

The language here used about the sea, "with its broad path- 
ways, which the rough wind frets to whiteness ", is in con- 
temptuous though suppressed contrast to that used about the 
bridge, ** with its fine spun cables, its shifts for putting a host 
across the straits". The sea in the mouth of a Persian 
would suggest danger, to an Athenian hearer safety and delight. 

109 — 112. Now they have learnt to look on the sea and to 
trust flimsy devices for erossing it. Here then is the fear, that 
in this new line of adventure the gods may be preparing an 



tinforoseen danger. The crossing of the Hellespont- is the 
primary cause of alarm, but this is extended to all meddling 
with matters concerning the sea, a new and untried element to 
Persians. 

111. 4flropay-Hsp. Horaoe4 0d. i. 3, 18, &q, — 

Qui sioois oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, <feo. 

«6vnov oXo-os— The sea is called a sacred enclosure (cp. 
rifuvos aWipoi in 1. 865) on which the Persians have dared to 
trespass. So iXlppirrov 6\ffot in Supp, 848. 

114. raviu — "Therefore"; litk "with reference to this", 
the accusative being goyemed by the verbal action of the sen* 
tence generally. Cp. 1. 159 and 1. 165. So in Soph. 0. 2\ 
1005. 

l&cXaTx^'Tov — ^- ®* M^ait^ct, from the Homeric <pp4p€s dfiipi' 
AiAoivat. So Theognis 1199 koU fioi KpaUrpr iirdnro^e fUXcuvav^ 
and Cho, 413 <nr\dyxya d4 fioi KeXaivovrai, The first part only 
of the compound is really significant, the latter part perhaps 
vaguely suggests the notion of darkness shrouding the heart 
like a mantle, and so emphasises the picture of gloom, but 
it does not affect the meaning of the whole word. Cp. d|t;- 
Xcipi in Cho. 23, on which see Conington's note. 

1^5. <l|&v<nrtTOi — Cp. 1. 161. 

116. 6<i — ai Persian exclamation recurring many times 
in this play. Here it is the audible expression of <f>6^ in the 
last line, and is effectively placed between ^/3^ and crpart^ 
fULToi, the word which shows the direction of the fear. Translate 
" Therefore my darkling heart is torn by fear, alas and well-a- 
day ! for this Persian host, lest our city learn that the great 
capital of Susa's land is emptied of her men ". 

117. tr^Vis is the city generally including its citizens, tf<rro \ 
the buildings and streets. The two words are used by Homer ' 
together, as ^ 

i>pd^6 pOv &irr<as ice v6\ip koI Affrv- cadxrtit. 

Hom. 17. xvn. 144. 

Others take ffrpare^fiarot as the genitive after Kivavtpw, or 
it might be taken as following the interjection, as in Theh, 

697: 

^eO rod ffwaWdctroirrot 6pvi96i ir.r.X. 

119. fd KiotrCtfv v^XuTfi' — See on 1. 17. 

• 

120. ctvrCSovirovlcnrfTcu — **be heard in loud response". The 
word is descriptive of the sound df breasts beaten in mourning. 
Observe the construction, ui) #6Xit v^Oifnu...la«-cTai...v^ffT|. 
The aorist subjunctive ana future indicative are frequently 

4— -3 
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found in the Bame sentence, in a deliberation, as in Cho, 88, or 
in a final clause after 6v(aSf as in Cho, 264 — 5. The present case 
is different, because a future indicative does not usually stand 
alone with |i^, as it does after Svw or in deliberation. Here the 
clause with the future may be an independent statement (the 
poet expressing as a future fact the mourning of the city of 
Cissa); which is loosely appended to the first clause containing 
a subjunctive verb, and followed by another containing a sub- 
jimctive verb, thus forming a parenthesis between them. 
But see Mr Paley's note on the grammatical point, and the 
instances there quoted. 

121. TOUT* lwo9— i.e. 6L The construction is in effect 
a nominative absolute, o/uXof being in loose apposition with 
rdXifffM, 

125. For rent garments as a sign of Oriental mourning 
cp. 1. 199, ]. 537, 1. 835, and 1. 1060 of this play, also Choeph. 
27, the Chorus of that play being probably Trojan captives. 

126. For the connexion of thought see on 1. 109. 

127. ircSooTifiifs—** travelling on foot". So Supp, 1000. 
But iiXioffri^ii in Prom. 791, ** travelled over by the sun "• 

129. The metaphor of bees swarming out and leaving the 
hive (i.e. Susa) empty seems to be as original as it is strik- 
ing. . 

IkX^Xomtcv — ^has gone forth and left the hive empty. So in 
Theh, 201, also in Herodotus viii. 50 ifivpTJarai Qeaviiiav t^¥ 
vb\af a&rQy iKXeXoLir&ruv, Cp. Soph. El. 19 and 1149. 

130. ** Having gone forth and crossed the spur jutting into 
the sea, common to either land, by which both shores are 
yoked." The bridge of boats which projected at its two ends 
from either land into the sea, and yet being one bridge was 
common to both shores is, by a harsh metaphor, thus desig- 
nated. For dfi^j;€VKTotf in this sense see on 1, 105. This is 
Blomfield's rendering, and is approved by Linwood, but the 
exact meaning of the words of the text cannot be certainly 
settled. The Scholiast takes irpwy* olXlov of the Hellespont 
itself, the water thrust out between Asia and Europe as a pro- 

. montonr of land is thrust out into the sea. Hermann under- 
I stands by vpupa the shore on either side, quoting 1. 879. Cp. 
I Agam. 307 as to the word irptiiv, 

136. For the construction HepalSet—iKdffTa—XelreTat, cp- 
Hom, II. XVI. 264— 

Ol 5* oKKlflOP TfTOp fx^'f'^.f 

rp6^ffu irfij virerai, Kal dfi^ei oljt TiKe<rai. 
. cippioircvOcts— '* in tenderness of grief". The MSS. have 
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dkp<nrep0^s. iTlie alieration, which is a very slight one, since ! 
j3 And K are much alike both in uncial and cursive writing, and 
which is supported by the interpretation of the Scholiast, is , 
due to Mr Paley. The word would be naturally used of the grief 
of Asiatic women (cp. ifip&^oot, L 541). dxpoweyBeit would 
mean dxpai tMos, i.e. in extreme grief. 

iKArra iroO^ ^iXdvopi — repeated from 1. 133, only here 
the mourning of each woman for her own lord is par- 
ticularised. Op. Agam, 411, ffrl^oi ^tXcCvopcf, in a passage 
where the chilly sadness of the couch which the wife has left 
is pictured. Gp. also Agam, 856, rods <t>iKdtfopas rpdvovu 

136. cvvarijpa^-cp. 1. 157. 

diroirf)ji^a|iiva— is the better supported reading, though 
TpoirffjL\ffafUvri has MS. authority, and the MSS. cannot always 
be trusted as to the insertion or omission of /> after consonants. 
The latter would perhaps suit the passage better ; on the other 
hand, dTroirifnrea$ai is used (as in Herod, vi. 63) for " to di- 
vorce", an association which would give some force to this 
passage. 

139. |AOvotv{ — A rare compound, which is really an oxy- 
moron in itself : " in a single union *\ i. e. in a loneliness more 
lonely because it replaces union. Cp. fidpos tJ^y i<t>€dpoSf Cho. 866. 

140. Here, the Ode being finished, the leader addresses 
his fellows in a few anapaestic lines as he turns to the matter 
in hand. 

a-yc — The singular as in Eum, 307. 

lUpa-ax, cp. 1. 1, 1. 171. 

141. oT^s apx^^v — i.e. the royal palace, in front of 
which the proscenium lies. 

143. \p%ta 8^ irpoo-ifKct — A prose writer would have used 
7&P rather than 84, See on 1. 13. 

144. apa — like Latin scilicet. The deliberation, which 
in the absence of news from the seat of war promises to be 
a barren one, is to be as to the probable success of Xerxes and 
the Persians. For the prominence given to the former see on 
1. 12. 

145. Aapficycm^s — cp. 1. 6. 

146. ** Our own blood, as his forefather's name shows," 
i. e. true-bom son of Perseus the eponymus of the Persians. 
See on L 80; the form iraTpdpvfuop seems to be supported by 
iTTuvvfiioSt used by Pindar and Herodotus, yipos then is used 
for ffiryytvrist and so the Scholiast explains it. 

147. For the Persian bow opposed to the Greek spear op. 
1.85. 
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150. Here Atossa enters, borne forth irom her p'alaee in 
a ear or litter of state (cp. 1. 6d7). The old men, following the 
Coryphaeus, rise and prostrate themselves. 

150. ** A light equal to the eyes of the gods.** An Oriental 
I hjrperbole is intended. See on It 80. The Scholiast however 
I interprets " who is a light to my eyes, equal to gods " and so 
': 'fnost editors. 

152. irpocnKTVM — ^This reading places a spondee before the 
last syllable of the paroemiac. See on L 82. Hermann gives 

; wpowirvia^ Tporlrvu, Mr Paley vpowlrvwiitv. Such prostration 
was necesssjy before addresBing a Persian monarch. For a 

■ Greek's opinion on such ceremony see Agam, 919 — ^925. 

155. As directed, the old men address the queen in words 

I of homage. The dialogue opens in the trochaic tetrameter, 

i the ancient metre of tragedy, afterwards superseded by the 

I more conversational trimeter iambic (rd /ihf yiip TrpQrov rcrpa- 

' fiirpv ixP^^^ '^^ "^^ carvpiic^ koI 6pxv<^*'KUT4pav etpcu, rrfif 

\ TolfjfftPf \4^e<at 5i yevoiUvift airij ij 4*^ts rb olxeToy fi^rpop evpe* 

' fidXurra ykp XticriKbv rwv idrpuv rb lofiSetbv i<mp, Ar. Poet. c. 4). 

In the later period of the drama the old metre was reserved for 

passages full of movement and excitement, especially the 

i^Qt or end of a play. Here it well suits the tumultuous and 

'] somewhat extravagant language and gestures exhibited. 



1 



I 155, fialhtlAim¥ — an Homeric epithet often applied to lo- 

I nian women, also to goddesses. In Cho, 168 it is used as an 

epithet of any woman aa distinguished from a man. It means 

deep-girdled, i.e. with girdle worn low on the body, so that the 

robes flowed la wide curves over it. See note on 1. 181. 

nip«rC8»v — the genitive is governed, dirb KowoDf either by 
dvaffffat or by inreprdrii. 

157. cvvifrfipa — cp. 1. 136. It is best taken as a vocative, 
this line being a continuation of the last. Instead of ending 
KcU $toO finr^Pi the speaker varies the construction, as the 
thought arises that disaster may even already have proved 
Xerxes to be mortal enough, and that he is not to be called 
unconditionally *'a god". For this title of Persian monarcha 
cp. 1. 80. 

158. 8al|M*v vaX8u6ff— <*The old fortune of the house", 
here personified as a supernatural power. The word occurs 
frequently in this play; see 1. 601, where it is used in a good, 
U. 472, 911, 921, where in a bad sense. 

vrparf — Several MSS. have rrparoO, The dative gives the 
[best sense, the Sodfiuw belonging to the house rather than to the 
I army. <' Unless in aught the ancient luck of the house have, 
changed for (i.e. to the mischief of) the army." 
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159 — 176. Atossa briefly unfolds the fedr of her hearty 
which is lest Xerxes' great wealth may have led him on to folly 
and ruin. She sees two e-vils in the world ; wealth may mis* 
lead, but poverty may enfeeble; and which is the worse? As 
for her own house, wealth tli'ere is, and plenty; but is her dar- 
ling being ruined by it ? On this she would confer with the 
old men; they promise ready and loyal counsel* 

159* ravra 8i^— " Therefore." See on 1. 114* 

Xpv<rco<rrdX.|u>vs — See on 1. 3. 

161. KC4>8Cav — is governed by the verb, tut by the whole 
verbal action expressed by Kapbiav &fjui<ra'€t. ** Care heart-rends 
me." So often in Homer : thus II, xviit. 73, 

riKvov ri kKoUk^ rl di <re <pp4pas tKero vivOoi; . 
For dfivq-o-ci cp. 1. 115. 

162. ''Being in no sort free from fecurs caused by myself \ 
(i.e. not suggested by words of yours)." The genitive is at- 
tached to the adjective, and shows the source from which the 
terror might originate. So 4>(\uu aKXavaros Soph, Ant 847, i.e. 
"unwept by friends"; xaKuy drp^fMyes Aesch. Theb. 875. It is 
otherwise taken as equivalent to vepl ifiavr^s (see on 1. 692) ; but | 
Atossa does not suggest fear for herself, being wholly wrapt up I 
in thoughts of Xerxes. The source of the fear is further • 
explained in 1. 166. 

163. The fear of Atossa is lest the possession of vast 
wealth should urge Xerxes to a headlong course, in which he 
should overthrow his own inherited fair fortune. But the 
action is attributed to the wealth itself, not to its possessor. 
Cp. A gam. 1005: 

KoX T&rfioi evBwopQv 
dvdpbs iTraKTcv dtpavrop ipfta^ 

KovCo-as oSSoks — A familiar Homeric phrase, though used 
here somewhat harshly. Thus II. xiv. 146 €vpd Konovaw vi' 
Biop. So k6pici simply in Theb. 60, cp. Prom. 962. The parti- 
ciple is perhaps in the aorist because it is after wealth had . 
t£^en its fling that the reverse is dreaded. 

164. Darius himself uses similar language in 11. 751, 759. 

165. ravra— "As to this, therefore." Cp. 11. 114, 169. 

SiitXtj fA^ptfiv* d^pcums — The same as the tppoprU in 1. 161, • 
"A dilemma, or two-edged thought, which I cannot express 
clearly". This dilemma is given in the two following lines, 
'' Neither men without wealth are perfect, nor wealth without 
men." fiipi/iva {fiipts, fieplj;ta) is used strictly for an anxiety 
which draws the mind two ways. This is called d4»paaros be- 
cause, take it either, way, the fond mother eannotbear to put 
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I her fears into words. In the next two lines she indicates, 
1 though she hardly puts into plain words, the fUpifLvaj on which 
; she then asks the old man for counsel. The absence of cae* 
sura in the middle of the trochaic tetrameter is very rare. 

166. Her twofold anxiety is, ^ 

(1) that wealth without men do neyer have honour from her. 
The emphasis is on the word meUf and the phrase XPW^'''*^^ 
dvdpSpwf rX^ot would be interpreted with some contempt by 
Athenians, cp. 1. $49. The word wdwdpfop also suggests the 
possible desolation of wealthy Susa if her men did not return, 
a thought which the Chorus had anticipated. See 1. 118. 

(2) The fact that those who want wealth never enjoy that 
light of success which otherwise might shine on them. With 
tluB thought in her mind she afterwards asks the question 
about the Athenian resources (1. 237). 

The expression of this twofold care is imperfect. The first 
clause properly follows fUpifira (*'my care is not to honour"), 
the second is really an objective statement of fact, though 
grammatically coupled to the former by /Lii^re. 

168 — 9. The application of the preceding Hues. •*For 
wealth, if wealth were all, ours cannot be gainsaid", (and there- 
fore the second danger does not apply to us). But I fear (not 
for the loss of our men generally, as one might expect her to 
say, but) for the light of my eyes, i.e. Xerxes. 

* The metaphor of 6^0aX(Jiots is not quite the same with that 

.< of 5|fc)ui 86|M>v. The former is a strong expression of a some- 

^ what oriental type, by which one's dearest object is called " the 

. light of one's eyes". Cp. Catullus, ** Quem plus ilia oculis suis 

* amabat", cp. also 1. 150. This is explained in the following 

^ line by ihe more familiar figure by which the most precious 

part of anything is called ^e eye (in the singular) of that 

thing. Cp. Cho. 934, where Orestes is called dtpOdKfxbs cXkay, 

't i.e. the eye, or one hope, of his father's house; or Catullus 

XXXI. '*Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque Ocelle". For 

' an accumulation of metaphors to describe the teirirbrov irapov- 

I cLa cp. Clytemnestra's speeches in Agam, 896, 966, <fec. 

17a. irp6t TcCS'— " Therefore", so in a 730 and 829. The 
same meaning is further expressed by the somewhat prosaic 
(US ovnas ix^vruv rwyde, the tautology passing muster in the old- 
fashioned metre. 

171. n^oH&i— See on 1. 140. 

yripaX^a invTii&tuiTa an equivalent of vKn-ii in 1. 2. The 
I word should mean ** pledges ", but is here used without reference 
( to that meaning. So Aeschylus has ffripyndpa {Prom. 492), 
; meaning not '* love-charms ", but " loves ". The inadequacy of 
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his vocabulary and hid need of sonorous words maj account 
for such expressions. 

172. idSv -Cp. L 142. 

Iv ^y.lv Ion— "rest on you". Cp. Soph. 0. T. 314, h coL 
ydp i<rfi€tf, 

178. yf\% dvwartra rno-Sc — ^Cp. Atossa's title in L 155. 

^pda-tu — explains rdde^ '*know this, that thou dost not 
(need to) speak twice". 

174. i&iJT^ Ivos ik-JT Ip-yov — ^A formula meant to embrace 
everything possible. Thus 6 tl dptatf ij rl <t>uv(2y. Soph. 0. T, 
71—2. 

flSv £v Svvafus iJTCio^i BiKf^ — ''In whatsoever our power is 
able to direct thee". BiXeip is sometimes used for fiiWcLv or 
0iX6(>, i.e. to be likely, or wont, here apparently for d6ya(r$au 

175. In answer to Atossa's appeal in 1. 170. " We are ready 
to be your ot^/u^oi/Xoc, and you will find us able ones — to the 
extent of our powers — and at least well meaning ones." In 
IL 216 — 225 the advice given is rather well meaning than able, 
and BO Atossa (1. 226) thinks it. Gp. 1. 520. 

176 — 214. Atossa states the matter on which she needs 
counsel. She has had an ominous dream, and has ^en a 
vision. The dream was in the night just past. Two women, 
one Persian in dress, one Grecian, seemed to be contending; 
then Xerxes tried to calm them, and yoked both to his own 
chariot. And the Persian woman was tractable, but the Gre- 
cian restive; and the chariot was broken and Xerxes thrown 
out; and lo! his father Darius stood by his side pitying. Then 
she awoke, and sought, by sacrifice and by fair water, to avert 
the evil. But with her waking eyes she saw a vision ; an eagle 
entering Phoebus' shrine, and thence chased by a hawk, yet un- 
resisting to its little foe. What does it forebode? Let them 
have a care what they answer; for, prosperous or ruined, 
Xerxes will still be their lord. Atossa speaks calmly and with 
dignity; and her account faUs naturaUy into the iambic metre* 

176. Compare Clytemnestra's account of her watchings and 
her dream during the time of her lord's absence. Again* 891. 

177. tfiw^* — ** am conversant with ", i.e. dreams were her | 
companions. So with words of time, thus : 6 xp^ws aw<»>p in ' 
Soph 0. C 7, cp. TOW avue^dovToi XP^^^^ ^ Agam. 894. The 
present tense is used because the state continues up to the 
time of speaking, 

o^rcCXas (rrpariv — "having marshalled his host". So <rrA- 
\<av ffTpariw, Agam. 799. The knowledge of the vast array of 
Xerxes' forces makes these words emphatic. 
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178. 'Ia/6vtty 'yTJv— op. 1. 563. Asiaiioa called all Greeks 
lonians ; but here the Athenians, who were troe lonians, are 
specially meant. 

ir^o-oA — op. 1. 65. 

, 179. TOiovS* Ivop^is — Two expressions are combined (1) 

rotoVde ^vapy (2) ourois iwapyh tfap^ '*! never saw so dear a 

J dream as this one " ; others take iuapyis eliofirip (saw distinctly) 

\ together. But the point is that this dream was more dUtinct 

\ than any which had gone before. Gp. 1.518; also, for the word 

I hapyTjSf Prom, 668. 

«l86|fcT|v— For the middle form cp. 11. 48, 62. 

181. The two sisters, if we may anticipate the reading of 
Atossa*s dream, are (1) the Ionian colonies, who had submitted 
to accept Persian dress and manners, (2) the western Greeks 
generally. No distinction is intended between lonians and 
Dorians, the Dorian standing for the old Greek dress. ThuB 
Herod, y. 88, where he explains how the Athenian women came 
to wear the Ionian (more properly called Carian) instead of the 
Dorian dress, adds: iTcl rj ye ^EWiiPiKrf M^t wd^a if dpxcdji 
r(av yvvodKuv ij a&r^ ^v r^v vv¥ AoipiSa KoKiofup. The Dorian, 
txmic was short, and made of woollen stuff; it had no sleeves 
and was fastened over the shoulder by brooches (ir€p6pai). The 
Ionian dress was long and flowing (cp. 1. 155) and made of 
linen, it had no sleeves, and so needed no brooches* (See 
BawHnson on Herod. L c). 

184. iKirpcirao^dTo — ''most striking''. By a well>known 
Greek idiom the superlative has here a strong comparative 

force, thus: Hom. IL ii. 673, acdAXi^ros &p^p rCw £K\wp 

Aopdtop, The superhuman size would give solemnii^ to the 
portent, being characteristic of gods. Thus in Hom. Od^ xvin. 
195, when AQiene is preparing Penelope to meet the suitors, 
she makes her taller and larger : koL pup fuucporiptip koL Tdraopa 
SrJKep IS^ffOai. (Compare the story of Phya, the woman ''of near 
four cubits height, and comely too", who was dressed up to im- 
personate Athene on the return of PisistratuB (Herod, ii. 60)« 

185. d|i«|M» — ^M. has d/u^^t^, which some editors prefer. 

Sisters, i.e. of Ionian race. See on L 181. 

187. tMptf — ^As though by way of xXifpovx^ ^ ^ ^^ godtf 
are said to have cast lots for the different countriea of the 
world. 

I 188. TOifrrw — aira^The masculine of the dual is used on 
^ the analog of the article ru) with feminine nouns- in the dual. 
' This passage would run more simply : idoxovp opam r^irm irrdai^ 
rei^ew k.t.X. Compare Sophocles Track, 1238, 

djp^p 6S* Cts ioiK€Vf od v^tp ipM. ir.r.X. 
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But oBserre that in Aeschylus the infinitiye stands first, being 
governed, in the writer's mind, by a verb supplied ont oi 
ido^drrftf ; in Sophocles the infinitive stands after the parenthesis, 
and must be governed by a verb supplied out of it; so that the 
oonstn^ction appears to be purposely involved. Cp. sdso 1. 565. 

190. Imperfects, of Xerxes* repeated efforts. 

191. ** And anon he yokes them ", <&c. 

194. lvTT| — ^In Homer (hn-ca are used for the fittings of any- 
thing. Pindar (01. iv. M) has the word absolutely, for chariots, 

196. " Ilefusing the bridle ", in contrast to 1. 193. 

6pava (U<rov — '* breaks the yoke in half ". 

198. o-<^4 — ^used sometimes as the accusative singular by | 
post-Homeric poets. tAv 8* — ^i. e. aArbp di. This epic use of ' 
the article is occasionally found in Aeschylus, more rarely in 
other Attic poets. Gp. Eum. 1. The nominative is more often 
so used than the other cases, as in 1. 853. 

199. The sight of his father makes Xerxes realise the 
depth of his own disgrace. Op. 1. 164. Darius had raised the 
family wealth, he had squandered it.. Nor had Darius been 
present in person at Marathon. 

The rending of clothes was a mark of Oriental mourn- 
ing in men as well as women ; and we hear much of it in this 
play. Op. Herod, iii. 66. Of Xerxes actually rending his 
clothes we read in 1. 468. Op. 1. 847. 

200. vvicras— " the night just passed ". Op. 1. 180. » 

201. * * When I had risen ", &c. 

For the use of pure water to avert the effects of an evil 
dream cp. Ar. Frogt, 1338, 

KdXiriai r' ix TroTa/juop 5p6aoy dpare, B4pfieT€ S* SSctp 
d)S OM BeTov 6p€ipop diroKMffu. 

Also Eur. Hec, 72. The usage referred to is Greek. 

202. £vv OvrproXcp x^P^* — ^^^ preposition is redundant, as 
in 1. 756. So in Homer and often in Pindar. 

203. p«|i6v irpoa fa 'it|y — "I approached the altar'*. Some ' 
MSS. have /9ai/i^, and so Dindorf. The accusative as with 
Tpoalfyif, TpQC^don. It gives the idea of "motion towards ". ' 

204. The rites described are Greek. Herodotus (i. 132) 
says of the Persians oih-e ptb/xovt roicuvrai oCre Tvp dpaKalovai 
fiiWoPTCs 0v€iVj ov ffvopdy xpiopraiy oM at)\(f», ou Tr^/xfiaffi, ovkI 
ov\i<ri. So below 1. 206, Phoebus is mentioned. For the 
" averting deities " cp. Xenophon Symp. p. 699, ovkovp; (</)ri 6 
KaXkiaSf xal eHx^i fitfiirore irXovrecv, xat idi^ ri &pap dyadbv td-gt 
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roU aTTOTpovaicts Beois. In Choeph. 523 <fec. Glytenmestra' sends 
libations to the dead in consequence of her dream. 

«v riKr\ T(£8c — '* To whom these rites or mysteries (i.e. of 
averting the ill of dreams) belong." 

205. aler&v — The Ionic form for dcrbv, which some critics 
would always read in tragic verse, as well as in prose. 

Portents from the flight of eagles and other birds are 
frequently heard of in Homer. Compare that described in 
Agam, 116, the two eagles which met the chieftains on their 
outward way. With this one cp. Macbeth, Act ii. So. 4 : 

<<0n Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed." 

We, after the event, can interjnret as we read, and so could 
the Athenian audience. The eagle, the king of birds, is 
Xerxes. The little hawk (idpKos iXa^fp&raros ircre^fon^ IL 
XII* 139) is the Grecian force. First, in the eagle's flight 
to the shrine of Apollo, we see Xerxes' illtimed attack on 
Delphi, when, as Herodotus tells us (viii. 35 — 39), the god 
proved himself "able to protect his own": and then in the 
onset of the hawk, Apollo's own bird, we see the reverse of 
Salamis. The description of the hawk standing on his enemy's 
back and striking his head with his talons is true to nature. 
Cp. Hom. Od, XV. 625, 

,..KlpK0Sf 'AiroXXwyos rax«^s dyyeXos, iv dk vodefffftv 
rlWe TriXeiay ix^^' 
A similar portent is narrated by Herodotus (ni. 76), as 
seen by the seven conspirators (of whom Darius was one) and 
as deciding them to make the attempt against the Magi. 
i<pdyrf Ipi^Ktav ttrra feiJyea duo alyvwitav ^€&^€a diibKOVra teal 
rlXKovrd re koX apJiavovra, 

209. " He did nought but merely cower and offer his body 
to the attack." So oihh &\\o tj, rl dWo 17, are often used by 
prose writers, and so *' nihil aliud quam " in Latin, ye gives a 
scornful emphasis. 

210. ** Such were the terrors (the dream and the portent) 
which 'twas mine to see, mine I say to see, and yours to hear." 
Atossa will not, even in her extremity forget that she is a 
queen speaking to subjects : if Xerxes has won glory, well, let 
them admire and respect ; if not, so he come home with the bare 
life he is still their king, and none can call him to account for 
a disaster. 

213. The idea of a leader who was ovx thrcv6wo«, was, of 
course, repugnant to Athenian ideas. Cp. 1. 5. 
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214. This line is appended to the preceding one, hk mark- 
ing that it is in opposition to the idea saggested of Xerxes pos- 
sibly being called to account. ''No, so he escape with the li|e, 
he is equally (as in any other event) king of this land.'' 

6)M>Co>s — as in Cho, 320, Eum» 358. .,, 

215 — 225. The Chorus assure Atossa of their good inten- 
tion. They advise her first to pray to the gods in general 
terms that the evil portended be averted, and the good con- 
firmed ; secondly, she is to send offerings and implore the aid 
of her dead husband to the same effect. Their general con- 
clusion is that all will go well. 

As readers of dreams the Chorus are meant to be well- 
affected but incompetent. And in this sense Atossa receives 
their words. Cp. Soph. 0. T, 89, when in answer to Creon's 
report of the oracle's platitude Oedipus says: 

i<rrw hk jTotov ro(Jiros; oUre ykp Opaaifs 
oih* fidv TTpodelo'as el/d Tip ye vvv \ftyifi, 

Aeschylus and Sophocles speak with little patience of seers 
and prophets. Cp. Agam. 217, <&c. 1133. Soph. Ant. 1035, &c. 
Atossa' s narrative over, the old-fashioned metre is resumed. 

215. |itJTcp— Cp. 11. 662, 671 where Darius is hailed as 
"father". 

217. ct Ti <^\avpov "cl8€8 — i.e. ** whatsoever bad thou saw- 
est". By a common Greek euphemism the Chorus avoid 
allowing that she has seen anything evil. 

TcXctv— (sc. rods deoifs). So M. Other MSS, have XajSctv 
(sc. (re) and so Hermann. 

218. a7aOd S'IktcXij y€vitrBai—M. has ra5' dyaddi 5* iicTekrj, 
and most MSS. have the 2' after dyaOd, It is hard to see hpw 
this can have crept in by error, whereas to 5' may easily have 
done so, being added by some one who felt that the article 
would make the antithesis clearer. Most editions have rd 5' 
dydd* iKT€\7j, The absence of the article seems to add to the 
vagueness of the prayer suggested to Atossa by her well mean- 
ing advisers. 

219. To Earth and the dead, because of the appearance in 
the dream of dead Darius. See on 1. 619, and cp. Choeph, 42. 

220. irpcv)jicv£s — Ambiguously placed; it may be taken 
either with airov or with vefnrciv ; of the spirit in which Atossa 
is to pray, or of that in which Darius may be hoped to accept 
her prayer. A copyist who favoured the latter view has altered 
to vpcvfieuij, which appears in some MSS. 1. 685, where Da- 
rius says xods di vpevfiey^ iSe^dfiriv; might seem conclusive for 
the same view ; but the adverb is really appropriate to either 
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aotion is the sense giyen aboye. Gp. 1. 609. Here it is most 
simple, and most in accord with the general tenour of the old 
ix^^'s words, to take it with alrov. 

For the offerings made in pnrsnance of this adrice see 
IL 598 — 622 ; the terms of the prayer to Earth and the dead 
will be found in the Choric Ode which follows those lines. 

228. See above, 11. 217—8. 

Tttfot Kdrox' — "kept down by earth*', as opposed to the bless- 
ings which are allowed to ascend to the light. 

224. Ovft^iiavris-^One who prophesies by the light of his 
reason, opposite to OedpuivTis, So dvfjj&trwpos in Ar. Clouds 877. 
Compare also yf/vxfitM-vri.% "a necromancer". See on 1. 18 
aboTa 

irpcv|icvMs — See above on 1. 220. 

225. The general summing np of the interpretation. 
TcXitv— intransitive as in Theh, 659, Cho. 1021. 

226 — 248. Atossa hopes that this reading of the portents 
may only be as true as it is well-intentioned. She asks, appa- 
rently in ignorance, some questions as to Athens ; where it is, 
what led her son to make it the aim of his expedition, who is 
its lord. Being answered that Athens knows no lord, she asks 
how such a nation can face enemies in the field. The Chorus 
remind her of Marathon. While she is shuddering at that 
memory, a messenger is seen approaching at speed, and soon 
enters. 

226. aXXd jM^v— " Well, at any-rate.** So in Agam, 1663. 
Cp. its use in 1. 283 of this play. 

^c — gives an emphasis, which is here almost scornful, to 
edi^oi/f. ''Of the goodwill, if that were enough, of the first 
reader of my dream, there can be no doubt." 

227. TTOiSl Kol 86|M>is l|ioC<ri — ^Loyalty to her son and to 
the royal house, not patriotism, ia what Atossa gives credit to 
the old men for feeling. 

nfyS* iinSp«Mras ^nv — " dost thou give this sure answer". 
Cp. 1. 823, and observe how the construction of the phrase is 
varied there. 

228. "Yes I may the good indeed be accomplished!" i.e. 
as you (see 1. 225) pronounce that it will. 

iSs k^l¥nx—i,e. in 11. 216—223. 

229. M^'^F^**^ — ^•®* irpp6i/i<rofi€P, we will lay before the 
gods (for their consideration). Cp. Isaiah xxxvii. 14, **And 
Hezekiah spread it (the letter of Sennacherib) before the 
Lord". 
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▼ots r lu^dc Tvj* <^C\oi.s—To those called <f>$iToii in 1. 220, 
specially to Darins. 

230. Observe the dignity of Atosaa's address. " In good 
time I will act upon your advice : for the present I would ask 
you a certain question.'* 

Kctva — ^i. e. the points on which she questions them in the 
next line. 

231. A similar question is recorded by Herodotus (v. 105), 
where it is put into the mouth of Darius. Here it is asked in 
all good faith : to an Athenian audience it would sound a mere 
impertinence. In 1. 473 Atossa's tone is changed. Gp. also 
11, 286^^. 

vov %9ov6t — " in what comer of the world ". So iroO 7*7 j ; 
in Soph. 0. T. 108, and often. 

232. irpis 8tNr|Uits — " near the setting sun *'. This use of 
vpbs with the dative is supported by Prom. 808, ot irpbs ijkLou 
valovo'L mjyaUi so sometimes in Homer. The redundancy of 
the expression dwrfiais i^Xlov tpdivafffidTtav is not unsuited to the 
metre (see on 1. 155), and to the emphasis intended to be given 
to the answer that the Athenians lived in the '* far, far west ". 
For similar redundancy cp. U. 436, 543. The Scholiast re- 
marks that the sun is called ** king'* as being worshipped by 
the Persians. 

233. cCXXd |i^v — see on 1. 226. Here each word keeps its 
natural force—*' But do you really mean to say so, &c, ?" 

235. *Have they any army so numerous as that (wSe)?*' 
i.e. 80 numerous as to make Athens the sole hope of Greek 
liberty. 

286. Mol crrparis roiovros — ** Yes, so numerous as that *', 
rocovrof in the answer refers to cSSe in the question. For xal in 
rejoinder op. £um. 576, also the phrases kuI Kdpra^ jcai/tdXa, &c. 

%)(9« — ^i.e. at Marathon. 

237. In this and the preceding question (1. 285) Atossa has 
in mind her old difficulty (1. 165), ''Have these Athenians men? 
But have they, besides men, money?** Gp. the question of 
Mardonius (Herod, vii. 9), "EiXKirivai di (nrdp^am-as Adixlris otV 
TiiJLfafyij<r6fi^0a ; rl delcam-es; Kolriy vXi^eoi avtrTpoipT^v ; KtUyfir 8^ 
Xp^Atdrwy t<fvaiwf'y Kal introducing a question shows that some 
exception is taken to the words of the last speaker. 

238. The silver mines of Laurium and Thoricus are meant. 
"There was at the time whenThemistodes made his proposition 
to enlarge the naval force a great sum arising out of the Laurian 
mines, out of which a distribution was on the point of being 
made among the citizens ten drachms to each man ** (Grote 
from Herod, vn. 144). In this sense the ** competent wealth ** 
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of the state might be said to belong to the homes (Uitoii) of 
iodiYidual citizens, by whose abstinence it was made ayailable 
for state needs, just as the wealth of France is found to lie in 
the thrifty habits of all her households. 

239. Point by point the questioner has drawn out all the 
distinctive points of pride of her son's enemies ; their men, 
their resources, and now their national weapon. As to the 
last see on 1. 147. 

to{ovXk6s ^XV''^ — "The shaft which stretches the bow", 
i.e. an arrow. The word aZx^i), meaning any pointed weapon, 
and thus applicable to either a spear or an arrow, throws stress 
upon the defining adjective, and prepares the way for the em- 
phatic rejoinder of the next line. For the adjective cp. 1. 55. 

8id x^^wv — ^i. e. ** in the two hands of each '*. The MSS. 
have did x^P^^ • Brunck introduced the plural, which can, how- 
ever, hardly be accepted as certain. Gp. Theh. 485 : 

tfiKiyei d^ Xa^iirdr did X^p^v <ar\ur/Uvff, 
But cp. also 1. 513 of that play, did x^P^^ /9Aof ^\iy<iw. It 
seems probable that the Scholiast found x^P^ ^ ^^ ^^^* 

240. The equipment of an Athenian hTTdrtfs is described, 

241. voi|u£vwp — (see on 1. 75) suggests an Homeric king. 

Kdiri8€ra6(fv — the stinging word, which is proudly rejected 
in the next line. To a Persian it sounded only liatural. Cp. 
1. 666. 

243. This question, how free institutions were compatible 
with efficiency in war, was asked not only by Persians but by 
Spartan neighbours; an answer to it may be found in the 
Fpeeches of Pericles (Thuc. Bk. ii.). Here the answer, and to 
a Persian a sufficient one, is ** They did abide a foe at Marathon ", 

245. TOi has a gnomic force, that is, it shows that the 
speaker quotes, or has in mind, some familiar yvt^fiTi or saying. 
*' A heavy thought (that of Marathon), as they say, for parents 
whose sons go to the wars.'' A variety of such a ypiapn per- 
haps underlies Biomede's boast (II, vi. 127), 

dvtrri^uty di re irai8es ifuf fxipct drridoKriy. 

Hence the present l&prcjv and the absence of the article. For 
the gnomic rot cp. IL 506, 706, 827. 

246. l|tol SokcIk — ^more fully ws ificli dojceiV. Cp. us elircip 
(vos in 1. 714. 

rdx' cC(rci— For this formula used before the arrival of 
a messenger cp. A gam, 489, Soph. 0. T, 84. 

247. Spdfjitii&a — The messenger is known to the Athenians 
who saw the play for a Persian by his dress and gait, perhaps 
also by his speed, since the Persians paid much attention to 
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their service of conriers. It is naively assumed iEat the Per* 
Bian old men might recognise him by the same signs. 

(laOcfv and KK'UKyBxeepexegetical infinitives, i&aO^ following 
and explaining the verb irplirci (i.e. vp4irei wore iMiOeiv rtra), 
icXiwiv the adjectives. 4rOXdy ^ KMcdv. 0o ^povrCirab in 1. 245 
after ^ivd. 

249 — 289. The messenger, after a first passionate ont- 
bnrst, proceeds more calmly to acquaint the old men with the 
disaster of Salamis, out of which he has himself escaped with 
life. The Chorus utter short lyrical wails as the terrible details 
come out: their anguish culminates when Athens is named, 
Athens to which so many Persian women already owed their 
widowhood. Atossa remains silent. 

Compare the opening of the herald's speech in Agam, 503, 
&c. There, as here, tibe Chorus alone interrogate the mes- 
senger at first : but here the queen is on the stage during the 
whole conversation, in which she presently takes part. 

249. 'Ao-CaSos— So the MSS. For the form cp. 11. 270, 
549. 

250. Kol iroX^s irXovTov Xifiijv — ^i. e. the city of Susa, where 
the treasure-house of the kingdom was. Cp. 1. 8. The meta- 
phor is copied by Euripides (Orestes, 1077). 

251. The absence of caesura is not unfrequent in the 
speeches of this messenger, and indeed is characteristic of the 
earlier plays of Aeschylus. Sometimes, as in this line, and in 
1. 465, the rugged effect thus produced seems well to suit the 
sense. 

uii$ irXti-yj...iroXis SXpos— The fears of Atossa (11. 163—4) 
are literally realised. 

253. ' * 'Tis bad to be the first to bear ill-news *'. This is 
a common formula in the mouth of bearers of bad news. Thus 
in the line quoted by Demosthenes {De Cor,^ p. 831), 

«ra«ra776X€rv /xh Ur0L fiij OiKwrd fu* 

The reason is given in Soph. Ant, 277 : 

a line which has been introduced into the text here in some 
MSS. 

254. ava/in^gair— Cp. 1. 294. 

255. mpo-oi— Cp. 1. 140. 
Pappdpwv — See on 1. 187. 

256. d:via— i.e. iyiripd. Cp. 11. 1055, 1061. 

vc6Kora~i. e. via, the termination making the form more 
emphatic. See on 1. 10. 

P- S 
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257. The half-choms bid their fellows weep for the din- 
aster. The other half-choms answer in the antistrophe (1. 
262), and so on throughout the scene. 

SuUvfo^— cp. 11. 1047 and 1065. 

260. **yes (you well may weep) since, Ac." 
8iairffirpa7|Uva — op. 1. 517. 

261. v^9Ti)M>v ^09 — Based upon v6<mfU)v rjjMp^ a phrase 
often recurring in the Odyssey, So votrrlfiov ffun-Tjptaiy 1. 797 
(also in Agam. 843 and 1238). Observe that the messenger is 
liimself a survivor of Salamis, not the last of a series of relays 
posted as described by Herodotus (viii. 98). For dramatic 
purposes this is clearly more effective. 

d4Xirr»« — Gp. the words of the herald in the Agam. (11. 506 
and 671). The pathetic line so often recurring in the Odyssey, 

afffuvoi ix Bavdroio, ipiXovi 6\4<r(urr€S iralpovi, 

well illustrates the feeling in each passage. 

264. ** Too long, methinks, too long doth life now appear 
to have been drawn out for us elders, that we hear of a woe so 
unexpected ! ** 

88€ yc — ^i. e. this which has been prolonged till to-day. 

dKovciv — The infinitive is epexegetical of the preceding 
clause; that is, it explains how it is mat the speaker's life has 
been too long drawn out. The principle is the same as when 
an infinitive is attached to single words, as in U. 247 — 8 above. 
This construction is illustrated by Agani. 843 and 604. 

266. Kal lit^v — '*And yet", in rejoinder; i.e. great and 
unexpected as is the news, it is yet true. ^ (which is probably 
correct, though the MSS. have re) emphasizes the word vap^, 
in which lies the point of the rejoinder. Cf. Prom, 982 and 
985. For other uses of xal fi^v cp. 11. 406 and 993 of this 
play. 

269. The vast, motley, and variously armed host, of whom 
we heard in the opening ode. Gp. 1. 53. 

270. 'Ao-CSos— so M. Other MSS. give 'Aalados. Gp. 1. 
249. 

271. 8(av — emphatic. The city was protected by heaven. 
Therefoife the expedition was in vain (jidrap), Gp. 1. 347. 

272—8. Gp. U. 419— 421. 

272. 8vo*ir^|u»s— because they lay or floated uriburied. 
See on L 825. 

275. dXCSovo— << tossing in the brine ". 

voXvpo^TJ — " often dipped ", The Soholiast, hoi^ever, in- 
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terprets by ** much bathed in blood *'. It will be seen tbat this 
line does not correspond with the strophe ; hence a conjectnre, 
which is adopted by Dindorf, voM^wa fftitfAaB^ dXt)3a^. 

276. KaT0av6vra) — i. e. rcKpd. 

277. ** Wrapped in their long cloaks which wander np and 
down on the sea *\ dlv\a^ is properly an adjectiye meaning 
"double"; it is used by Homer (IL iii, 126 and Od, xix. 241) 
as a substantive, i. e. dlv\a^ xXa/107, a cloak, either of double 
folds, or of double texture. This explanation is approved by 
Hermann, and is perhaps the best, though the descriptiye 
touch would come more naturally from the eye-witness than 
from the Chorus. However it is really addressed to Athe- 
nians, many of whom had seen the sight described, the men 
from the smps where they were serving, the women and non- 
combatants from the cliffs of Salamis, whither they had been 
transported for safety. The Scholiast offers two explanations : 
(1) of the two shores, of Salamis and the mainland, between 
which the waves wander, and (2) of the double flow of the 
waves to and fro between Salamis and the mainland. 

278. T^{or— See on 1. 147. 

279. See the account of the battle below, 1. 409, <fec. 

280 — 284. The reading here given of these lines, as well as 
of the antistrophe 11. 286—9, is that of M. The want of 
metrical correspondence is at once apparent. We have not 
the materials for restoring what Aeschylus wrote. Teuffel 
gives; 

tvjf SnTOTjiov Moii 

u)S 1I4p(rais vdvra vayKdKcos 

0€ol 04<ray alai or/xirou 0^ap^vros, 

and for 1. 289, 

eHyi^as (KTi(r<ray ^5* dvd»dpovi. 

The first two lines of the strophe had been so given by Her- 
mann; who also introduced (from a gloss in one MS.) Oeol as 
the subject to $4<raaf, but who rejected JI4p<raii as being a gloss 
on 9atocs. The reading of 1. 289 is from Boeckh and Heimsoeth. 
Metrical correspondence is thus secured without any violent 
alteration. Perhaps, however, it is better, following the MSS., 
to make the Persians the subject to $4<rayy translating: *'Baise 
a sad and mourning wail for the unhappy Persians ; how iU 
did they manage all, ah me ! how was their host destroyed I " 

282. 8dois— Of the two meanings which this adjective may 
bear, viz. (1) "hostile", its Homeric sense, ^2) "miserable", the 
latter only is in point here, if the reading is correct, and must 
also be assigned to the word in 1. 286. 

5—2 
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284. irXcCoYOv Ix^ — ^' ®« ix^urrov, 

286. ** Yes, Athens is a name of hate to our unhappy race. 
Fall well may one remember how many of our Persian women 
she made mourners and husbandless '', i e. at Marathon. 

288. fulrav — does not go with the verb in the sense thi^t 
the former expedition was a fruitless one, but is attached to the 
adjective (*<poor bereaved mourners"), being used much like 
the Homeric aSrtai. Cp. Soph. Aj, 634, 6 vwrwv ijArav. 

290 — 830. Atossa now bids the man be calm and tell all 
his news, who is dead, who survives. His first words reassure 
her as to the safety of Xerxes, and shortly and with dignity 
she expresses her joy. He proceeds with his roll of dead cap- 
tains, some of whose names we remember as proudly rehearsed 
in the first Ode (see on 1. 1), and adds that this is but an 
instalment of his ill tidings. 

290. Atossa has hitherto kept silence because Aeschylus 
did not wish to exhibit her as joining in any undignified oUspla^y 
of grief, which would have been the more conspicuous from 
her elevation in the car or Utter (see on 1. 155). Nevertheless 
a sort of apology for silence is here put into her own 
mouth. Cp. Prom. 436. For the present tense of crirYw see on 
1. 177. 

291. '* For this calamity is passing great, so that I might 
neither speak nor ask of our woes ". X^ai governs the accusa- 
tive vaSti, fiifr* ipitrrijffat being inserted as (in point of gram- 
mar) a parenthesis. Cp. Pram, 331. Others make 0-^ the 
subject to X^^ac, ifii to iptarrjaai. But Atossa is excusing 
her own sUence, and is not concerned to account for the mes- 
senger's want of self-control. 

293. ** Tet necessity is laid on mortals to bear woes when 
the gods send them ". 

ppot«ts — ^is placed before <^pciv to give it greater promi- 
nence : "to those who are mortals ''. 

294. '' Unfold the whole mishap, speak, compose thee ! " 
The aorist participle (jlvairri)(as here refers to the same time 
as the verb X^ov. Cp. 1. 700. 

295. S|itts — ^is not unfrequently thus placed, the clause 
which contains the condition intervening between it and the 
verb. Cp. 1. 840, also Cho. 115: 

fii/xPTi^r' *Op4(rTov, kcI OupaUs iad^ 8/ji.ut. 

296. " Who is not dead ? " i. e. is any living ? Atossa hopes 
to hear Xerxes' name in reply, though she dare not ask directly 
for him. 
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Kot — emphasizes the verb of the question : " Whom shall 
we mourn (since mourn we snrely must)? '* Gp. Agam. 278 : 

volov xphvov Zh Koi ircT6p$ryrat v6Xtr; 

When was the city sacked (since sacked it snrely has been) f *' 

297. djpxtkfl»v—**leadLGrB of the people" (Xew). So the 
Scholiasts. Others would deriTO it from Xela. Cp. the word 

Iirl 9'KTfirTOvxCf raxdcVs — "Set in the post of high com- 
mand''. <rKrfTTwxoi> was the title of certain officers of the Per- 
sian conrt; bat that Aeschylus uses the word in the more 
general sense in which it is found in Homer appears from tibe 
Ust of chiefs from different countries and holding high com- 
mands which the messenger gives in reply. 

298. £vav8pov — ^is used prolepticaUy : in full, 
tIs 'ijpiiiMv T^ rd^uf, uare dvaydfiop e&ai atrr-^p; 

299. So the herald (Agam^ 677) reports Menelaus, 

Cp. n, I. 88, 

ifiev l^QvTOS Kol M x^^^^ depKO/jJpoio. 

300. ctiras ^aos — " Thy word is light to my house *'. ^dos 
is a secondary accusative of resuU after dras (i.e. eliras fros). 
SoAgam. 22: 

^or irLtfKuDffKLw koX xopwv KaTdffTOffw^ 

where however koL is inserted. 

6ao« — suggested by the last Une, is used in the epic sense 
of tne joy of victory or deHveranee. 

301. For Ik, " after ", cp. Ag, 900, 

jcdXXKTTov yfy-o-p clfftdciv ix x^^AUxror. 

l&fXaYxC|iov — see on 1. 114. Gp. Cho. 11. 

302. 8^ — answers to p^ in the messenger's last speech 
(I. 299), to which the |Uv m Atossa's speech is assimilated, as 
she takes up his words. 

'Aprc|fcpdpi)9 — Gp. 1. 29, where however the penultimate is 
long. (See on 1. 21.) 

tinroTi — "horse," i.e. cavalry. So often in prose. Cp. 
1. 316. 

PpoPc^— "leader ", cp. <f>i\6fiaxot ppap^tt, Agam, 230. 

803. <m4Wrs— Gp. 1. 78. 

SiXtivuiv — Gen. of ^LKrjvlaif a part of the shore of Salamis. 

805. mtStiiui Kov^Mv] Cognate ace. after cC^Xaro. The 
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rough hmnonr nnderlying the narrative thronghont this speech 
should be noticed. Here it was perhaps suggested by II. zyi. 
745, where Patroclus, jibing at the death-bound of Cebriones, 
says, 

(a irbvoi tj fid\* i\a<f>pbs dv^/>, C)t ^ta KvpLffrf. 

806. Sonle editions have ipia-Teh, after Blomfield. The 
sense is the same, but apurrot is the simpler and more epic 
word. 

tOaycvtis — ''a true-bom Bactrian", whereas many of the 
Persian contingents were led by foreign generals; as the Lydi- 
ans by Arcteus (1. 44) an Egyptian (1. 811); the men of Egyp- 
tian Thebes by Ariomardus Q. 88) a man of Sardis (1. 821). 
Herodotus (vii. 96) tells us tnat m many cases native com- 
manders were superseded, whether naval or military. 

807. Cp.Hom. 1^.11.667: 

AXm S* ix ZaXafuvos dyev dvoKaldexa vijas 

(i.e. 6 TiXa/jubvios), also Soph. Aj. 184, 596. 

voXct — ** haunts"* Used in the middle in Prom, 645. A 
touch of the same humour as above, 1. 305. 

808. 'Apo-dnns— Op. 1. 87. 

809. Ti)v ircXcu>0p4|i|M>va — (cp. TroXvdpififiova in 1. 83). The 
Scholiast understands Salamis, but Salamis had just been 
described (1. 307). Hermann, arguing from Eustatiiius that 
Salamis was more likely to breed ducks than doves, thinks that 
a small island near it is meant. Salamis in Gjrprus was sacred 
to Aphrodite, and her doves might be poetically transferred to 
the Greek island. See on 1. 87. 

810. K^fpuro-ov — ^In the course of the messenger's ntirra- 
tive there are frequent instances of the omission of the aug- 
ment (U. 313, 876, 416, 458, 490, 506). Most of these occur at 
the beginning of a line, one (1. 490) at the end after a word 
ending in a diphthong, one (1. 813) at the end after a conso- 
nant. Linwood (s.v. KVK\ovaBai) g^ves a full account of the 
facts, and of the dispute among scholars as to their explana- 
tion. His conclusion is that *'the Tragics, though in ordi- 
naiy passages always inserting the augment, did occasion- 
ally omit it when imitating the epic narrative style, and this 
not in the beginning only, but also in the middle of a verse ". 
This forcible verb is not met with elsewhere in a metaphorical 
sense. 

812. *ApKTc^— Cp. 1. 44, and see on 1. 806. 

813. M. has of re. The want of augment in v4(rop has 
offended many critics, see above on 1. 310, but no probable 
correction is offered. 
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vais Ik (iias — ^Possibly "At the onset of one (Grdek) ship**. 
So Tenffel. Cp. Theh, 805, reOyaaip iK x€p<oy airoicrbvw. But . 
cp. 1. 963, which rather supports the old translation here:. 
" were lost out of one ship ". 

314. Xfivo-cds — ^from Ghrysa in the Troad. Cp. U, i. 37. 

(iiipi^VTapxos — Formed on the (misapplied) analogy of ^jca- 
rdvTapxos. Cp. 1. 994. 

315. |i€Xo£vi|s—** Swarthy" or "black-armed", epithet of 
the riders rather than of the horses. 

816. irvppdv — (Porson and others alter to mffxr/jv). This 
is best taken as a predicate (op. 1. 298), giving another grim 
jest. " Ghryses was dyeing his swarthy beard till it became a 
red one ". 

vop^p^^ Pgu^ — i.e. with blood, but with a thought of the 
purple aye ever bemg distilled beneath the sea (see Agam, 958), 
and of the ''sea change" being worked on the body as it 
floated. For the synizesis see on 1. 95. 

With SdffKioy yeveidSa top. Soph. Track. 13. 

XpuTo — either "the complexion" or better "the colour" 
{xpCifia). Cp. IL T. 354. 

Others make the original colour of the hair mppinf, i.e. 
yellow, which is dyed red by the blood. But the word )uXafvi)s 
suits the other picture better. 

318. MaYCf — a member of the Magian family mentioned 
by Herodotus (i. 101). Perhaps Aeschylus designedly length- 
ens the first syllable to distinguish from the priestly caste* 
Cp. Soph. 0. T, 387. 

319. cricXif|pa« |i^roiKO$ ttjs— proleptic : "becoming (by 
death) a settler in a stony land". This again is grimly said. 
Cp. Cho, 671, fUroiKov, h rb Troy &d ^hw^ Bdm-eiv (to bury 
him in a foreign land instead of bringing him home to his 
own). Cp. also Soph. 0. C 934, and Soph. Aj, 516. 

320. "Aimcrrpis— Cp. 1. 21. 

321. 'AfuSiiopSos— Cp. 1.'38, and see note on 1. 806. It 
will be observed that this line offends against the rule of the 
"Final Cretic". Perhaps this may be excused in the case of a 
proper name, especially of a foreign one. 

322. Scbo-dfiiis— C^. 1. 894. Herodotus (vii. 66) mentions 
a Sisamnes. 

824. raybt—C^. 1. 23. 

Avpvatos— of Lyma, i.e. Lymessus, a town of the Troad. 

325. cvTvxMS — ^answersto cictSi^s in the last line. "For 
all his beauty of form the place where he lies is none so good"* 
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Cp. Agam, ^2. The phrase oh yM rlrvx^f has further, as 
shewn by Mr Paley, a special appUoation to one who failed to 
reoelve burial. Thus in Soph. Ajax 1126, 

(i.e. that Ajax shonld receive burial), also 0. C7. 402, and 1. 1018. 
See also on 1. 272 above. 

826. '* The name Syennesis is cdmmon to all the kings of 
CSMcia mentioned in lustory. It has been supposed not to 
be really a name, but, like Pharaoh, a title", Bawlinson on 
Herod, z. 74 In vii. 98 Syennesis, the son of Oromedon, the 
Oilician, is mentioned as one of the most distinguished of those 
in second-rate command. 

827. M. has dwapxos here and in Cho, 665, and its repre- 
sentatives read &7rapxos in Agam. 1227. Most editors since 
Oantw have preferred the form iirapxos, familiar in prose. 
Hermann thinks virapxoi, the word used by Herodotus (v. 20) 
uid others for a Persian Satrap, to be the true reading here. 

clt M^ vXcttrrov ir6vov k.t.X. — The force of the ex- 
pression comes partly from the familiar use of ut with Super- 
latives to intens^y them, as eU dpt^rot, "the very best"; partly 
from the opposition between the one agent and the great trou- 
ble which he gave his enemies. Gp. Agam. 1455 : 

fda r&f flroXXdr, rdi vavv iroXXat 
^jnrxai 6\4acuT* (nro ^pol^. 

829—830. These two lines are printed in the text as given 
in M.: L 829 has been placed in brackets, being probably, as 
explained below, spurious: 1. 830 will then sum up and con- 
clude the speech. We often find a single Hue or half line so 
placed. Cp. Agam. 680: 

Toaavi' &KoijiTas ta$L rdXifffij k\j6wPt 

or Agam. 1046 : 

IX^tr trap' iffjuav o2a rep popi^eroi. 

Various attempts have been made to fill out the first line. Thus 
Hermann has 

rtuCwhi y d/)x<^ ^^ {nrep.vf^irOyfp vipiy 
ToXXcJy vapovTUfp 8* 6\ly* dvayyiXKu Kaxa, 

yOr appears in all MSS. except M. and has been added there 
above the line by a later hand, d* appears to be read by the 
o^er MSS. Toi<a»54 y* dpxfiv is a conjecture (for rotcSj^d' ipx^v- 
rw)f as is Dindorf *s TocwySe nav^e. 

Apart from considerations of the ill sound of Hermann's 
line and the poverty of Dindorf*s, and the fact that neither 
flCbcfOnnts for the reading of the MSS., the extreme feebleness 
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of the eoa|>let, as oonolading a speech, is OTident; '^Snoh are 
tiie general^ about whom I now remember, but oat of many 
evils I only report a few". Henoe Mr Paley would reject both 
lines. 

It would seem however that the first of the two lines might 
easily have grown out of glosses on the latter, which by itself 
may, as we saw above, stand very well. An annotator, think- 
ing that iroXXcui^ vapovrav meant ''many generals (such as 
those above named) being present", wrote above the line the 
words TOiwV dpxovTioif, Then seeing that the verb awayyiKKia 
(Sould not be taken with the genitive so understood, he added 
ir€pl above as one explanation (i.e. a.vayy4XK<a vepl rCSv irap6y' 
r«r), and also wrote the word vxtfjaHiffBifi^ which he knew to 
govern a genitive, as a second explanation. Transcribers of 
otiier MBS., who possessed some acquaintance with the iambio 
metre, introduced vvv^ in hope of making up an iambic line, 
and then wrote d' in the next line to complete the sense. See 
finger's introduction to Elausen's Agamemrum for some re- 
marks on this source of corruption. 

331 — 352. Burning ^ith shame, Atossa asks the numbers 
of the enemy which had dared to engage, and learns that the 
Persians were as four to one. *' Then ", she cries, ** we have 
some malignant god to thank ". " The gods ", says the mes- 
senger, <* do indeed preserve Athens, the city of Pallas *'. 
" Athens !*' she exclaims, ** is Athens yet unsacked ? '* " Sacked 
it may be", is the answer, "yet do the gods preserve her, so 
long as her men, her most secure fortress, are spared to her ". 
Atossa then asks as to the battle, and specially which side 
began it. 

332. atox^'-KttK^iMiTa— For these accusatives see on L 
300. 

333. dywrrpt^ffui irc(Xbv — ** Coming back to your story". 
Observe the firmness with which Atossa, checlang her own 
passionate grief, keeps the narrator to his facts. Cp. U. 296, 
350, 478. 

334. ir6<rov 8^ irX'^Oof — tk is sometimes used, redundantly, 
where some interrogative formula, such as that of the last line, 
has preceded. Thus in Xenophon Mem. S. 2. 9 " cliri pLoi*\ 
i^y "c5 Kplrtav, K^vas dk Tp4<f>€is ;*' Hermann compares the 
usage by which ydp redundantly follows such a formula as 
ffrjfietov ii. Sk is often used in questions implying remonstrance 
or exclamation. Thus Hom. II, i. 541, 

tIs d* ad rot, 9oXo/i^ra, $t<Sp ffvp,ff>p&ffffaTQ PovKdsy 

a force which it perhaps retains here. 
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887. irXi{9ov«...lKaTi — *'So far as numbers go*'. JheKo. is 
often thus used by prose writers ; thus elycKiv ' ye xP^AtArwy 
dp^is &irA,ff7js Trjt 'EXXodor, Herod, iii. 122 ; of which usage the 
construction in the text is a poetical variety. 

P<£pPapov — So Herm. for the MS. pappdpw, 

dv Kparijoxu — follows .Ml (though a participle would be 
more regular). '^ Enow that the barbarian would have con- 
quered so far as numbers went (i. e. if yictory went by num- 
bers) ". For pdp^apov cp. 1. 187. 

888. Kttl Tdp ''liXXt)9'iv K.T.X. — The statement of our author 
seems quite clear: the Greeks had abovt 800 ships, exclusive 
of ten picked ones ; Xerxes had 1000 ordinary, and 207 picked 
ships. Here the Persian speaker claims to know accurately 
the Persian numbers {koI yap oCda) but to speak approximately 
of those of the Greeks. This is dramatically right, and is in 
conformity with tiie plan pursued by Aeschylus t^ou^out the 
play; thus he names no Greek leaders or contingents, but 
gives those of the Persians with much detail. The words xal 
ydp dtSa are further taken, by Plutarch and others, to imply 
that Aeschylus had special sources of information as to the 
statement about the numbers of the Persians. The facts about 
the Greeks were notorious to all who heard the play, and it 
was no suppression of the truth to make the foreign eye-witness 
estimate tiiem at "about three hundred", instead of saying 
** three hundred odd ". 

We need not therefore be surprised to find Aeschylus at 
one with Herodotus as to the Persian numbers, but not sup- 
ported by him as to those of the Greeks. The historian (vn. 
89) gives 1207 as the number of Persian ships present at the 
muster of Doriscus, and (vin. 66) expresses his own opinion 
that the number which engaged at Salamis was not a smaller 
one. He sums up the Greek numbers (vm. 48) at 378, and 
(vui. 82) tells us tiiat the number which fought was 380, two 
having since been added. In the former of these passages, 
perhaps from corruptions of the text, the items of tiie force, 
when added up, give a total of 366, not 378. 

Plato and the orators refer to the Persian fleet as consisting 
of various numbers, from 1000 to 1300. With regard to the 
Greeks, we have their number set down by an Athenian orator 
(Thuc. 1. 74) at nearly 400, whereas Demosthenes {De Cor^ p. 
306) makes it only 300. The object was a patriotic exaggera- 
tion of the Athenian contingent, in the one case as to its 
absolute numbers, in the other as to its proportion to tiie 
whole. See Arnold's note on the former passage. 

342. ^«4pKO|fc«o%~-So the MSS. here and in a 837, 831. 
The word ^ipiwros is alaq found In AeMh^iu» see TAed. 45o„ 
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Cho. 136, but appears to be a distinct word, though some 
scholars would inlxoduce it everywhere in place of inripKOfiiros. 

343. «S8' «x« X<5709— " So the story goes". In Cho. 621, 
Theb. 225, the same phrase is used after a well-established 
saying has been quoted. Cp. Agam. 1661. Perhaps a distinc- 
tion is intended between the messenger's information as to the 
1000 ships (Kal ydp 6t5a, 1. 341), and as to the 207 cruisers. 

844. ** What think you: do we come off second-best in this 
strife (i.e. in the comparison of numbers, irX^^ovf lirari)?" 
With the form of the question cp. Prom, 959 ; and with the 
rhetorical use of rode cp. Agam. 942 : . 

ij Kal o'i> vIktiv njvde Srjpios Heis} 

(this victory, i.e. the act of giving-in). 

345 — 6. M. makes these two lines form the conclusion of 
the messenger's speech. Hermann saw that they belonged to 
Atossa, beiug her indignant answer to the question of 1. 344. 
He also completed the arrangement of the lines which follow, 
Schiitz having already seen that 1. 348 is a question asked by 
Atossa. For the connection of the dialogue see above on 1. 
331. In this part of the play a change of speaker is only 
marked by a horizontal line in the MS. Thus the arrangement 
given in the text (Hermann's) agrees with the MS. except as to 
speaker of 11. 345 — 6 ; and the only error assumed to exist in 
the MS. is the absence of such a mark here. 

dXX* «S8c K.T.X.— "WeU then, if this be so, Ac." More 
fully, C)s ioS* ix6vT(av rQyde, ovrm would be more natural in 
prose. Cp. From, 513. 

845. For the notion of a malicious deity cp. 1. 93. 

346. The image is Homeric: cp. Hom. II, ti\i, 69, Kal 
t6t€ 9^ xpiJ<r«a irar^p Mraiye rdXavrat iv 8* irldei SOo K^p€ 
ravriKey^os davdroio, Tpdiiav 0* liriroSdfKiJv Kal 'Axoiwv xaXKO- 
X^-T^vtav, ^\k€ Si fUaaa \ap(av j^ve 3' ataifiov iifiap *AxcuC)v. 
Also in Theognis 157 b, -rb raXavrov imppiirei (Ze^) liKKore 
dXXws. Cp. Agam. 437, koI raXavToOxos iv M^XV ^op6s ("Apijs).' 
Also Supp. 822. 

347. The messenger takes up the word dal/Atauy and 
suggests that heaven is indeed interfering, not to damage 
the Persians, but to preserve Pallas' own city, also called 
(Soph. 0.. C. 260) eewrepeardTai. 

848. Though Atossa had (1. 231) shewn ignorance where 
Athens was, she now recognises it as ''the city of Pallas". 
She had been informed (1. 234) that it was the chief object 
of her son's expedition. Hence her angry question. For ctpa 
put rhetorically in the middle of a sentence cp. 1. 640. 
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849« Athens had been sacked and bnmt by Xerxes* troops 
(Herod, yin. 41). The idiom of the Greek hingiiage enables 
the poet to avoid the direct admission, and to givo a patriotic 
Ijom to the answer. There is a thought of the words of the 
oracle (Herod, th. 140) retxos TpiToyevsl j^i\wov diZoZ tiip^va. 
Zei)r fiovvov dirofidrjfrov reKideaf, 

Also of Sttoh sentiments as that of Alcaens (Fr . 22) : 

dvdpes Tokifot v6pyos &p€v'Coi, 
Cp. Soph. 0. T. 66, and Thuc. vii. 77. 
dvSpttv is emphatic Gp. 1. 166. 

850. Atossa comes back to the question (see on 1. 834). 

851. The disturbed order of the words (for rtpes xarrip^ap 
T^f pdxv^f TTorepov ol 'WiXTives ;) marks the emotion of the 
speaker, and her eagerness to know all. 

852. See on 1. 251. 

858 — 373. " The mischief began with some spiteful deity, 
who worked on this wise. A Greek came to Xerxes, saying 
that when night should fall the Greeks would endeavour to 
escape in all directions, and advising him to watch the outlets 
of the straits^ Accordingly he summoned his captains, and 
ordered them to divide the mass of his fleet into three lines, 
and so to cruise about the strait, watching the outlets, 
while a detachment sailed round the island (to make still more 
sure of the outer or Megaric issue from the Bay of Eleusis). 
Haughtily and with a light heart he gave his orders, warning 
them, on pain of losing their heads, not to let the Greeks 
Escape their doom*'. 

Compare Herod, vm. 75, where the device of Themistodes 
is more fully described. The messenger was Sicinnus, one of 
Themistocles' household, and the tutor of his> sons. The 
object was to force an action in the straits, before the Greeks 
should disperse, as they were on the point of doing, each to 
his own country, and while the great advantage of fighting 
in the straits could be secured. It is strange to read in Thu- 
oydides (i. 187) that Themistocles lived to take credit with 
the Pernaw for sending this message. 

It is assumed that the arrangement of the Persian line 
adopted by Colonel Leake and others • from Herodotus is 
substantially correct (see Bawlinson on Herod, vin. 76 & 96>. 
The line is supposed to have extended within the strait 
along the shore of Attica from the entrance of the Piraeus 
to the promontory of Mount Aegaleos, on which Xerxes* 
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thr6nd Inras placed. Aooording to Colonel Leake it reached 
this position by two movements, one on the eyening of the 
19th Sept. which brought its right off some part of the island 
of Salamis (Herod. Tin. 70) ; and one during the night which 
brought its whole line m(»re westward. Mr Grote thinks it un- 
likely that tiiey would have yentured Ijy day into the neigh- 
bourhood of Salamis, an island occupied by the enemy, and 
supposes a single night movement to have been made which 
brought them into position'. There is a difficulty as to two 
places, Ceos and Oynosura, mentioned l^ Herodotus. Colonel 
Leake takes them to have been places in Salamis on which 
the Persian right rested after the first movement. Mr Grote 
places them on the coast of Attica where the left rested before 
the one night movement. 

This difference of opinion however is comparatively im- 
material to the narrative of Aeschylus. In either case the 
main body were ordered to form three lines and to cruise 
about the straits, watching the outlets, while another force 
(according to Diodorus xi. 17, consisting of Egyptians) sailed 
round the island, to watch the outlet between Salamis and 
the Megarid. 

Dean Blakesley in his note on Herod, rai. 76 takes a 
completely different view of the action, which he understands 
to have begun as the Phoenicians were entering the narrow 
strait for the purpose of blockading it. 

854. dXdtrrwp — ^In Swpp, 415, A gam. 1501 and 1508, the 
word is used, as here, for **an avenger", equivalent to Salfiunf 
in the bad sense (see on 1. 158). But in Bum, 236 it is used 
for **the sinner", and so in passages of Sophocles and De- 
mosthenes. It is usually connected with d, \ay6dyu (adj. 
dXaoTos) ; meaning either ** the power which never fozgets " 
or " the man who does things too bad to be forgotten". 

inBiv — He means iK Oew, 

855. See Herod, vin. 75 and note on 1. 853 above. Plu- 
tarch 'says that Sicinnus was a Persian by birth. 

857. A variation of the Homeric phrase, iirl Kyhf>ai ifKBep. 

t£cTairr-|icvote^ — The latter tense is grammatically right 
in **oratio obliqua", the former preserves the tense of the 
*• ©ratio recta". 

859. * * Leaping on to the rowing benches ", cp. the Homeric 
K\riii4ffffaf i^ijfieyoi, i e. " sitting orderly on the benches ". The 
expression in the text implies hurry, ahnost mutiny* For 
tiFw9op6vm dlXXof £XXoo'c cp. the construction of 1. 135. 

860. The message which Sicinnus annoimced was &ri ol 
"EXXipes 8pi)or|&6v /SovXei^wrai KarappudriK^et (Herod, vni. 75). 
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862. oi8i Tov Ocwv ^95vov— see on 1. 94, and op. 1. 879. 

864. As the poet approaches the catastrophe, his language, 
even in the month of a messenger, becomes highly coloured 
and intense. Gp. 1. 857, 1. 386, &q. So in Choeph. 886, where 
the time of Oreistes' yengeance is imminent. Cp. also the 
descriptions in the Seven against Thebes, when the enemy ia 
before the gates. The tense of c^r^ dv \i[iq is borrowed from 

the '*oratio recta *'• 

« 

865. The air is regarded as the rifievost or sacred enclosure 
of tiie sun. Op. Ennius' *'caeli caerola templa"; Lucretius' 
'* oaeli templa ", &c. Also t6vtiov dXtros in 1. 111. 

866. orrt^ot fihf — The main body, opp. to those mentioned 
in 1. 868. For the word cp. 1. 20. 

867. ^vXdo-orciV — The infinitive explains the purpose of 
the disposition (ro^eu). 

868. £XXas Si — These, Diodorus tells us, were Egyptians ; 
Plutarch gives the number at 200. Their instructions were 
to sail round the island of Salamis, and blockade the western, 
or Megaric, outlet of the Bay of Eleusis, and cut off the retreat 
of any Greeks who might have eluded the main body on the 
western extremity of the Strait, and so entered that Bay. 

869. (&s..-cl ^cv{oCa6'...i(v irpoKcC|i«vov — The verb of the 
dependent clause is made to conform to the main part of the 
orders to the generals, which have been set out in the ''oratio 
obUqua ". 

371. irdox — i.e. voh fauopxoiy. In Herod, viii. 90 Xdrxes, 
in a fit of annoyance, orders the heads of certain Phoenicians 
to be cut off. This punishment was repulsive to the Greeks as 
a species of mutilation ; and thus in Eum. 175 beheading, with 
other judicial tortures, is associated with the less favoured 
lands to which the Erinnyes are bidden to depart. 

The phrase (rWpfcrOak Kpards, by its very baldness, perhaps 
suggests the horror of the thing. Gp. Prom, 862. • 

872. vn' tM^v ^pcv6s — ^For the preposition cp. Agam. 
587: 

Xerxes (6 ^oi^/mos, 1. 73, &o,) gave his orders '*with a very 
light heart " because he could not, as some of his counsellors 
could, read the future, and knew nothing of the ixBlffTtj 6di6prj, 
iroXXa ippoviovra firfdivot Kpar^ety, See the story of Thersander 
(Herod, ix. 16), especially the words, put into the mouth of 
a Persian: ^elve, S ri diet yevMai ix rod deoO, d/Ai^avov diro- 
Opiyffai dpdp(6T(fi, 

874 — 885. " Accordingly supper was served, and each man 
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made himself ready; and night came on and they embarked, 
and all night ormsed about as ordered; and night passed away, 
and nowhere were the Greeks seen to make any movement of 
escape." 

874. Perhaps some contempt is implied for the discipline 
and snbmisBiye temper of the Persians. 

375. 8<tirv6v'i' — The particle is not given by the MSS. 
Observe the imperfects throughout, marking the gradual and 
orderly execution of the orders. 

376. " The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the 
gunwale of the Greek vessels, described in these words of 
Aeschylus, has been in use from the earliest times, and still 
remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to sea, 
described by Homer : 

^privavro 3* iperfii rporots iv SepfMrlvoiffi. 

Od, IV. 782. 

In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (rpo- 
Tbrriipi) embraces the middle of the oar (kovitI), together with 
a strong peg (cKoKphi) fixed in the gunwale *\ Leake, Topo- 
graphy of Athens^ vol. n. p. 252. 

In an appendix to Dr Arnold's Thucydides (on ii. 93) it is 
explained that this idea of the r/ooirarr^p must be modified to 
suit the oars of the lower tiers in a trireme. For the absence 
of augment see on 1. 310. 

378. irds cCkAo kcSttiis OLvaJ — ^i.e. ** ^very rower" {pav^drris 
dvijp of 1. 375). For the expression Kuirrfs ava^ cp. 1. 383, also 
1. 95 above. As adopted by Euripides {Cyclops 86) it is cen- 
sured by Aristotle Rhet, m. 2, drperh, on fiei^ov t6 dvdffaeiv 
rj Kar d^lav. In the passage before us its use is justified by the 
high colouring of the whole narrative. 

879. iras 6' SirXwv lirurrarqs — A poetical equivalent either 
for iurXiTcu or for iiripdrai. According to Plutarch there were 
18 (an unusually large number) on each Athenian vessel, four 
being archers. In the Persian vessels the proportion of archers 
would doubtless be much larger. 

380. Ta{i9...Td{kV— The divisions of the fleet (see 1. 366), 

vc«^ l&aKpds — of the war-ships (opp. to yijes yavXal)^ singular 
as in 1. 302. 

882. "And all the livelong night did the captains keep 
their whole force afloat ". SuiirXoov appears to be an adjective 
(i.e. Ikair'KhpTa), 

883. vanv dvaicrfs— See on I. 378. 

884. ov |fcaX' — ^Ironical. " Not very much of the expected 
movement did the Persians see anywhere *\ Cp. 1. 325, oi /jmK 
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886 — 405. '* Day began to dswuy md a joyous dioiit waa 
heard from the Oree]», whieh the eehoea ci the eliflb of 
Balamisretonied: welelt foiled and afraid. Then the trumpet 
pealed thxon^ their lines, the daah of oan in regular time 
was heerd, and at onee they were in sight. The right wing 
(the Laeedaemonian) led, the other parts of the line followed, 
and we could hear the yery words of their war-cry * Fight 
Greel(s, for your all is at stake'" ! 

886. ^if 7«|Mriroiic.r.X.— "BntwhenatlastAo." lUrrsi 
is adyersatiye : yt giyes precision to hrd. 

XfMC^wwXof iffUpo— Cp. Horn. Od, zxm. 246, Aiiiinm koX 
^fU6w0 ot r -fyS ToXot ayowru^t ep. Soph. Ajax 678. See on 1. 
464 for the highly colonred langoage here niBed. 

888. For the raising of the Paean before a battle ep. 
Theb. 267, 635. It was followed (L 895) by the trumpet call ; 
cp, Xen. Anah. t. 2, iird 5* irawuraif koI ^ tr6\iriy^ i^iy^ro 

889. 6p$iiOi9^-i,e, with lond answering iXaXaryfiot. 

892. Yi^iMif— The plan detailed abore, 1. 864 ^. 

^vy^ — muav' — ^A Paean for flight was of conrse a contra- 
diction m terms, see on 1. 388. Cp. too the expression in 
Agam, 645: iroiBya rM*'Etpunf{/Qav, 

895. tciLW U^v'—\,e. all the Greek Imes: cp. L 260. 
With iw^tpXtyey cp. Virgil Aen. vi. 165, 

Aere ciere Tiros, martemque accendere canto. 

896. tvvf|iPaX{~'* the dash of the even oars ", ep. Agam, 
984. 

897. &X|iri|v pp^iov— '*the brine deep down below", cp. 
Pram. 1091. 

Ik ici\4ir|&arot— i. e. at the word of the KeKevariis. For 
the use of i/c see on 1. 813, and cp. 1. 462. 

899. The Greek right was first seen advancing by the 
speaker, the rest becoming visible in snecession. Or Aeschylus 
may have wished to call attention to the fact that the Lacedae- 
monians were actually the first in the advance, as a set-off to 
the honour of beginning the battle, which belonged (1. 409) to 
an Athenian ship. 

402. iroXX^v Poi)v— the dKaXay/xos. 

watSn 'EXXijvtfv— grounded on the Hometio vUf 'Axaiwif. 
Compare the modem Greek war song, translated by Lord 
Byron, which begins ieOre iratitt ruy *Ws\i/ipwy. 

405. vvv firip wdvTtfv cIymv— To the Athenian part, at 
least, of the force, these were no mere words. Behind thezn^ 
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in the island of Salamis, "were their women and children; 
before them lay Athens, her temples and tombs, now in the 
power of the invader. This was 

** That song of ours which saved at Salamis : 
* O sons of Greeks, go, set your country free, 
Free your wives, free your children, free the fanes 
O' the gods your fathers founded — sepulchres 
They sleep in I or save all, or all be lost ! * " 

From Mr Browning's BalamtiorCs Adventure, 

Mr Grote (note to Chapter xli.) remarks that "the war- 
shout described by Aeschylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shews us the difference between a naval combat of that day 
and the improved tactics of the Athenians 50 years afterwards, 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Phormion es* 
pecially enjoins on his men the necessity of silence (Thuc. 
II. 89)." 

406 — 432. And now a shout rose from the many nations 
of our line, and the fight began. First, on the Greek left, an 
Athenian vessel put a Phoenician out of action, then every 
captain grappled with an enemy. For awhile the mere weight 
of the Persian force helped us to stand; but, being crowded 
in a confined space, and moving clumsily, our ships foaled 
one another, and became helpless. The Greek ships lost 
no chance of surrounding an enemy, and soon it was all 
havoc and butchery. Night put an end to such a tale of woes 
as I could not tell were I to speak without cease for ten days. 

406. Kal i&'^v — "and now". The words are used to call 
attention to a new phase in the narrative. So Prom. 1080, 
Agam. 1178. Kol'fi^v in a dramatist often marks the entrance 
of a new person, in an orator a new stage of the argument. 

^68os — the mixed tongues of all the nations forming the 
Persian force, each sounding inarticulate to a Greek. 

407. i&^XXciv dK|i.i] — forcible, because the terms "high 
time to delay" are almost inconsistent. In Agam, 1353, t6 fiTj 
fiiXKeiv oLKfiiij " it is high time not to delay", there is no such 
inconsistency. 

408. x^i^^P^ oToXov — "her brazen equipment", i.e. the 
beak of the ship. Cp. Kuviipyi arbXov in 1. 416. 

409. li&poXijs — used by Thuc. (vii. 70) for the charge made 
on the side of another ship. Here it is a charge prow to prow. 

*£XXt|ViKi^ — i. e. an Athenian ship, since they faced the 
Phoenicians. Herodotus (vii. 84) tells us that this exploit 
was performed by one Ameinias of Pallene. Now Aeschylus 
had a brother named Ameinias, (another brother Cynegeirus 
had fought well at Marathon) ; and we would gladly believe, 

P. 6 
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as most historians have done, that this was the man. The 
only difficulty is th^ hia deme should rather have heen given 
Eleusis. • As told by Herodotus the deed was far more 
brilliant: the whole Greek line was retreating when Ameinias 
sprang to the front and grappled with his enemy ; the Greeks 
came to back him, and the fight became general. 

411. Kopv)&pa — the earved stem ol a ship, so in 11, ix. 
241. For the word cp. 1. 659. 

S^f»v — *^a ship " so in Agam, 1618. The word is often used 
in Homer for the timbers of a ship, and Pindar has tlvkXiw 
56p¥ for a ship. So ** trabe Cypria*' in Horace. 

412. ^|fca — Cp. L 87. The great mass of the Persian 
ships is mtended. Dean Blakesle;^ relies on this word as 
shewing that the Persians were, when attacked, entenikg the 
strait, and so in eolumn. 

413. h (TTcyf — ^It is about a mile from shore to shore at 
the part where the Athenians fought. It had been the great 
object of Themistocles that the fight should take place ^ 
fl-TCjry. Cp. Thuo. I. 74 : os (6 OefutrroKkjis) alrnJjraTot ijy hf rtf 

416. vaXoirr' — See on 1. &10. The apodosis begins with 
iOpavov — Ktt>irt|pi| <rr6Xov, cp. L 408. 

417. ovK cL^cur^Lovtts — ^L e. " not without the wit to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy's flight", cp. Agam. 291. The Greek 
ships took every opportunity to surround and batter ships, 
or groups of ships, of the enemy. 

419. " mare non amplina erai vidradum.'*. The infinitive 
as in IL 247—8. 

420. Herodotus adds that many of the Persians were 
drowned "because they could not svrim"; also that the confusion 
was increased by those in rear pressing forward, knowing that 
the king's eyes were upon them. His account of the carnage 
at Artemisium much resembles that given by Aeschylus here. 
Compare also Agam. 658 (describing &e efEects of a storm) : 

ircl d* difij\0€ \afiirp6f ^X/ov ^dos, 
opufiep dvBoup iriKayot. Alyaioy veicpois 
dvdpcSv *Jix<uu)v vavriKois r ipeirioii. 

424. The epic form roi is rare in iambic metre* Cp. 
1.584. 

The tunny is the ehief of the mackerel family ; its usual 
length is about two feet, but it sometimes grows to eight or 
tBn. '-'' The fishermen take advantage {ot their timidity) by 
placing a look-out or sentinel on some elevated spot, who 
makes the signal that the shoal of tunnies is approaching, and 
points out the direction in which it will come. Immediately 
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a great number of boats set off, range tbemselves in a carved 
line, and, joining their nets, form an enclosure which alarms 
the fish; while the fishermen, drawing closer and closer, and 
adding fresh nets, still continue driving the tunnies towards 
the shore, where they are ultimately killed with poles '\ 
From "TA« Sea and iU living wonders'* by Hartwig, where a 
specially murderous variety of the above process, caJled by 
the French*' ma iragne", by the Italians "tonnaro", is described. 
I am told that the fish are killed by stabbing as well as by 
blows. 

A traveller (Chandler), writing in the last century, de- 
scribes a night-fishing scene in the straits of Salamis. The 
fish are attracted by torches into a net drawn from boat to 
boat, and are finally knocked on the head with wooden 
hammers^ oars, <&c., some kinds being until dead poisonous 
to the touch. Pliny however (N. H, ix. 2, 6) speaks of the 
tunny as being bold and obstinate, so that the ships of 
Alexander the Great had to charge through a shoal of them 
as though they were an enemy's squadrcm. 

426. 4ppdxilov — Cp. Soph. Ajax^ 56, 299. The simile is 
dropped. 

428. wkt6s ^i&i&a — ^i.e. *' night", on the analogy of ex- 
pressions which speak of the sun as the " eye of heaven ". 
This is copied by Euripides Iph. Taur, 110, vum-bs d/xfia Xvyaias, 

d^cCXero — '* took it, i. e. the fighting, away ". Gp. Thuc. 
nr. 134, dtpeXofiitnrjs vvkt6s rb ipyov and Xen. Hellen, i. 2, 16, 
*A\fr(/3ia^s Si idiuKev fiixP*^ ffKbros d^e/Xrro. 

429. See on 1. 329. For the form of expression cp. Oi. 
III. 115, also 11. II. 488. 

431. )ujSa)jLa— i.e. Ai975a/i^. So in ProTn. 526. 

433 — 471. To Atossa's exclamation of anguish the mes- 
senger answers that he has far worse to telL This was the 
disaster of Psyttaleia. On this small island, a force of Persians, 
including some of their noblest bom, was landed early in the 
day in order that they might kill any of the drowning Greeks 
who should try to make for it, and help any of their own 
friends to land. A vain venture; for a force of Greeks, 
swimming in fuU armour to the shore, surrounded the island 
and slaughtered all who were on it. Xerxes saw all from tbe 
height on which his throne was placed; ,and, rending his 
clothes, dismissed his land forces by the shortest way home. 

This service, as Herodotus (viii. 95) teUs us, was performed 
by Aiistides, of whom Aeschylus was a warm admirer (see 
Theb. 592), as well as a political adherent. If we take the 
poet^s words quite literally, it would seem that some of the 
Greek sailors armed themselves on purpose and leaped over- 

6—2 
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board, whereas, according to Herodotus, Aristides' party con- 
sisted of soldiers who had been stationed on the shore of 
Salamis. Otherwise the accounts agree. 

483. KttKwv 81] ir^XaYOfi— ^' Aye a very sea of ills ". She 
takes up the words KaKw irX^^of , and' intensifies them. 
With^the image cp. From, 746 

also Theh. 758, and Hamlet's '* a sea of troubles." 

IppArycv — This part of the verb is often used metaphorically, 
of outbursts of passion or the like. Cp. Soph. 0. T. 1280, 
and Prom, 852. 

434. " To the Persians (proper), and to the whole race of 
the barbarians". For pappdpov see on 1. 187. 

436. Iir' a^ott — ivi with dative in its Homeric sense of 
" against ". Cp. Prom. 1044, 1089. 

w^^pd vdOovs — See on 1. 232. 

438. *' But what mishap <&c." kcU before an interrogatiye 
shews that objections are being taken to what the last speaker 
has said, cp. 1. 237. Accordingly we find several of the words 
used by the Chorus repeated . by Atossa : thus i|X6c (rvfu^opd 
in (rvfM^pdv IXOctv, ^oit-q in ^4irovo-av, and the whole image 
of the balance. 

440. ^^irovo'av Is rd (uCo-o-ova— " leaning towards the 
greater weight of ills ". The new calamity is supposed to fill 
one scale and to weigh it down, preponderating over those 
already mentioned. Is rd (uiirirova, lit. " in the direction of 
the more " ; the article is frequently placed before comparatives, 
the greater being contrasted with the less as if they were two 
definite things. Cp. 1. 708 6 fidaffcav pioros, Agam. 598 icai 
vvy rd fida-ffu fiiv ri bet (r* iftjol \kyeiv'. Soph. 0. C. 1211 6<mt 
rod 7r\iovo% XPVt^'' fJ^povs Jf.r.X. 

442. According to Plutarch three sons of Xerxes were 
among those landed on Psyttaleia. He adds that they were 
sacrificed alive, but we are glad to find inconsistencies in his 
statement which entitle us to dismiss it as baseless. The 
crasiis in KC^y^vciav is unusual. 

444. oUrypMS — This is the reading of the MSS. olicTptot 
seems to be oue to a transcriber who thought the other a strong 
word for a Persian to use. But Aeschylus is not careful to 
make his Persians speak consistently in character. 

446. See on 1. 338. 

448. *' Psyttaleia is precisely as Aeschylus has intimated, 
low, and unprovided even with such narrow creeks as afforded 
safety to the small vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed 
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with shrahs, abont a mile in length, and not more than two or 
three hundred yards broad'* (Leake). Such an island might 
well be held saored to Pan : 

it TdPTOt \64>op ruf>6etfTa XiXoy^e 

Homeric Hymn^ xnc. 6. 

According to Paasanias wooden images of Pan were found 
in Psyttaleia in his own time. Comp. Soph. Ajax 695, where 
the sailors (natiyes of Salamis) -eall on Ildy dAiirXa7Kre: also 
Herod, vi. 105. 

449. Ii&parfvci^-Gp. Soph. O. C. 678: 

U* 6 paKxtibras 

450. 5rav — lK<r»^o£aro — *'^ra<' ante optatiymn iK<ru^;olaTo 
soloecumest. Soribendum igitur (h* 4k pecip". £lmsley£<2. 
Rev, XVII. p. 236. This method of removing solecisms cannot 
now be adopted. The use of oravt where the structure of the 
sentence requires an optative, is rare. The words used by 
Xerxes might be irifiir<a Ofxat, oinast orav ^Opol vifaov iKtrd^P' 
rat, KTclyrjre a^rovs. When this passes into oratio obUqua ovvt 
KT^pijTe becomes oirw; Krelveicuf * Stop iK<ru)j^PTa,i should become 
ore ixati^oLPro, but a shade of meaning would thereby be lost 
which there is no regular means of replacing ; and so orap is 
preserved. Mr Paley, who gives the equiyaleni in oratio recta 
quoted above, compares Soph. Track, 164 : 

j(p6pop vpord^as (is rf^/njpw iiplx £p 
X'iipO't Artlij KOPiavffioi /SejSct;}, k.t.X. 

Cp. also &rap...otoiTo in Plato Rep,, p. 412 d. i^BelpeffOeLL is 
sometimes used of losing the way and specially of shipwreck. 
With the genitive pcup, cp. Cho, 289. 

451. vijorov — ace. governed by the general sense of " mo- 
tion towards '' in iKtrw^olaro, 

454. Cp. L 873. For Urropwv, i. e. " knowing by enquiry"^ 
cp. Agam, 676 and Eum. 455. 

«is Yolp K.r A. — ^Herodotus (vni. 95) agrees that it was late 
in the day that Aristides brought his men over to PsyttaXeia. 
Cp. a06fffi€pbp below, 1. 456. 

455. l8«»KCKvSos — The phrase is Homeric. Cp.IZ.vnu216i 

ore ol Zeifs kvSos Hukc, 

456. "Landing probably on the lee-side of the island,, 
which is always accessible to a descent in moderate weather,, 
the Greeks surrounded this select body of the enemy,, and 
after having slain many with bows and anows, destroyed the 
rest in a general assault, which ooourzed ondier the eyes of 
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their sovereign, and of myriads of their countrymen on the 
adjacent shore of Attica '' (Leake). The words of Aesohylus 
appear to imply that the iailon armed themselves and leapt 
overboard, bat there is nothing inconsistent with the account 
of Herodotus : it was doubtless the poet's wish merely to indi- 
cate the exploit of Aristides, not to narrate it in detail. 

458. kvkXovvto {ol "EXKrfpes) . . .Arr dwiwavAv (roi>t Uip&at), 
For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. 

460. There were a certain number of archers in the Athe- 
nian force. See on 1. 379. 

462. 4 kv^ &6e9v— **with one rush". For the use of 
iK cp. 1. 77 and Oho. 70. 

464. igatrl^Ocipav pCov— For the forcible simplicity of this 
expression op. 1. 371. 

465. The ruggedness of the metre is not ill-suited to the 
feeling. See on 1. 251, and cp. 1. 479 below. 

466. Kar^fievos inrb T(fi o6p€i T(f dvriop ZaXa/£?i'of, rb KoK^erat 
AtydXewt (Herod, viii. 90). See Bawlinson's note, in which 
the exact position of Xerxes' seat is determined. The throne 
of Xerxes with silver feet was preserved for many years in the 
Acropolis. Plutarch also speaks of an ** umbrella of gold", 
but we do not hear of its capture. 

ciSavfj (d) — The adjective means properly pure, bright^ hence 
used of ODjects dearly seen from afar, like eHoirrot (and so 
Hesychius). Here it seems to be used with an inverted sense : 
''a seat from which all the host was before his eyes". Com- 
pare the use of ivoyfuo^ in Soph. AnU 1110, 0. C. 1600. The 
word is examined at great length by Hermann. 

iravrds ffrparov — ^i.e. all his forces, both by land and sea. 

467. iriXa^Caf dX6t— Cp. 1. 427. 

468. ^gas U irlirXovt— See on I 199. 

469. See on 1. 465. 
£^ap — Homeric. 

470. tt|<r' — i.e. o^ijc-c. ** He sends them home '*. 
^K&vyxf ^ ^VYJ — For the pleonastic use of (ri>v see on L 202. 
Herodotus (viii. 113) gives a less dramatic account: ol ofjjpi 

IStip^ttv iiriox^^^^ 6}dyas Ijfiipas furh, r^ va.vfiaxl'fiv i^rjikaww els 
Boiurrovs, 

472 — 514. Atossa upbraids the evil genius which had in- 
duced her son to make so ill-starred an attempt to redeem the 
losses of Marathon. She asks as to the remnant of the ships. 
The answer is a short one, ''they fled" ; but the messenger 
then gives the homeward course of the army; through Boeotia, 
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where they lost many by drought; throngh Phoois and Doris, 
by the waters of the Sp^:^eiaB to a town of Thessaly, where 
again was a great loss by famine and drought ; through Mag- 
nesia, into Macedonia, over the fords of the Axius, past the 
marsh of Bolb6, to the Edonian land and Mount Pangssus 
over on the further side of Strymon. ** But in crossing Strymon 
we had great loss : for an early autumn frost froze its waters 
in one night, and men who never had prayed before thanked 
Heaven for tiiis mercy. But when the sun was up the thin ice 
gave; only the foremost got safely over, and most perished 
miserably. We, the sorry remnant, crossed Thrace painfully, 
and have reached our homes". He adds that his tale is true, 
though but a fraction of the truth. 

Herodotus' account of the return ot Xerxes will be found in 
vin. 113 — 120. Five and forty days brought him back to the 
Hellespont with a mere fraction of his army (dirdy(av riji aTpa- 
ri^i oi^div fU/tos CK elveiy). The remainder had died of hunger 
or of dysentery, having been compelled to live on grass and on 
the bark of trees where the 00m failed. The historian makes 
no mention of the disaster at the Strymon. Aeschylus' account 
is on the face of it very improbable. Professor Bawlinson 
writes, "The freezing of the Strymon, a river 180 yards wide 
^Leake) at this part, in the latitude of Naples, and at the be- 
ginning of November — ^to drop all mention of the single night — 
is so improbable a circumstance, that we are warranted, on 
this ground alone, in rejecting it. The fact that a bridge of 
boats had been thrown across the river (Herod, vii. 24, 114) 
on the march into Greece, which remained under the protec- 
tion of the garrison of Eion, and furnished a secure means of 
transit, is also of importance. It is very doubtful whether 
Aeschylus had any foundation at aU for this poetic fea- 
ture in his narrative; whether, having carried his hearers 
northwards to a sufficient distance from Athens,, into regions 
with the very geography of which he was himself unacquainted 
(L 496), he did not regard himself as at liberty to indulge his 
imagination in describing what he supposed to be a possible 
disaster". With regard to this conclusion, while it seemH 
highly probable that Aeschylus had no historical foundation 
for the story, he may have received some geographical informa- 
tion as to the Strymon and its frosts (possibly from HecatsBUs, 
see Journal of Philology t vol. vm. p. 143), of which he availed 
himself to construct the striking incident here recorded. It is 
worthy of notice that Herodotus mentions, though only to 
reject, an alternative account of Xerxes' return, according to 
which he took ship from Eion. The existence of such a story 
tends to shew that some special disaster may have occurred on 
or near the Strymon. 
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Mr Grote (note on 0. xli.) had also expressed his disbeh'ef 
in this incident. He thinks that the statements of Aeschylus, 
even as to the sufferings hj famine, must he taken with 
great allowance, and gives it as his opinion that the " whole 
narrative of the retreat hears the stamp of the poet and reli« 
giouB. man, not of the historical witness ". 

The return of Xerxes soon hecame a common-place theme 
for moralisers. See Juvenal Sat, x. 178, and Mr Mayor's 
note. 

472. 8at|u>v— see on 1. 158, and cp. 11. 845, 515. For the 
construction cp. Soph. Ajnx, 1892: 

Kal fi irf/evffas iXviSos iroXi?. 

474. kXcivuv ' A^vwv — see on 1. 281. 

475. Cp. 1. 244. 

476. Cp. Herod, vii. 8, where Xerxes says : fiiWu, fcu^ar 
rbv '"EWriffTroPTOv, i\av (rrparbv did rijt E^pciiriyf ^iri t^p *EXXa5a, 
tpa 'ABrjvaiovs TifiupT}<roiJiaiy otra S^ ireiroti^icaai H^paas re Kal 
Traripa rbv i/xov. The Persian loss at Marathon is given hy 
Herodotus (vi. 17) at 6,400: it was made many times greater 
in other accounts. 

478. ort 8* €liri va»v — i.e. vepl rdv vaStu. Cp. Od, xi. 173 : 

e/ir^ S4 fioi frarpSs re koX vUos /c.r.X. 
and Soph. 0. T. 700: ip<S.„Kp4ovroSy old fioi pe^ovKevKCDs Hx^i, 

479. oto-Oa (njiJkTivak ropcos — cp. 1. 295, and see on 1. 384. 

480. The messenger takes up his story, as though he had 
not heen interrupted hy Atossa*s speech, though the word va»v 
shews that he is really answering her. A person striving to 
appear calm and collected might speak thus. 

Ta-yol— Cp. 1. 28. (rv8i)V, cp. fiadi^v, 1. 19 ; avpStfi', L 54. 

481. Kar o^ov — The wind had got up in the west during 
the afternoon (Herod, viii. 96). This is to he distinguished 
from the ordinary sea-breeze, which always got up in the 
afternoon. The words Kar odpov are used metaphorically, 
Theh. 690, 854, meaning " with speed ". 

atpovrai ^^vyijv — M. has alpovvrai. ; hut cp. atpeiv ctoKop in 
1. 795, aJso such expressions as atptffOai veiKos, <&c. 

482. oTpards S* 6 Xobiros — i. e. the main body of Xerxes* 
troops, exclusive of those left with Mardonius. See 1. 796. 

The sentence is not complete, there being nothing to answer 
to this re. 

488. d^^X Kfn|vatov Yavos — ' for want of water \ Cp. a)u- 
vi\ov yayoi in 1. 615 ; 5io<rd6T<p ydvei in Agam, 1891. ydvos 
suggests the biightness and preciousness of water. 
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487. Sir^x^^ • • • c V^<^ vvr^ — The valley of the Spercheius , 
sixty miles in length, **i8 famed for the richness of its soil, 
the luKariance of its pastures, and the yariety and beauty of 
its woods and groves " (Wordsworth's Greece). 

489. M. has iroXtt, whence Teuffel reads iroXeif. 

490. For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. 

495. As they must have crossed the Strymon to reach either 
the country of the Edones or Mt. Pangasus, the order of the 
narrative must not be too closely pressed. See above on 
1. 480. 

wktI S' hf ravT^ — i. e. on the night on which we reached 
the Strymon. 

496. x^P*^^' awpov —See on 1. 480, &c. 

497. cLtvov — Perhaps because the Persians treated all 
rivers as sacred. But the epithet is often applied by Greek 
poets to water, fire, air. 

498. vo)i.Ctc»v ov8a|Aov—" reckoning nowhere " 1. e. " making 
no account of*. Cp. Soph. Ant. 183, tovtov odfiafMv X^«. 

600. ©cokXvtwv— Cp. BeoKXvToi XiroU, Theb. 143. 

601. ircpj — '* it proceeds, i.e. attempts, to cross ". 

602. irplv o-K^curOrjvak — ie. before the sun had power. 
So of the dawn in Homer, II. xxiu. 227, Orelp aXa KiSuarat 
^(is. Cp. Herod, viu. 22, a/xa iiKltp (rKiSvafjL4y(p. 

602. Observe the absence of caesura here and in 1. 609, 
and see on 1. 251 above. 

506. |Uo-ov ir^v SiiJKc — "melted the passage at its 
midst ". 

606. For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. In 
the confusion which followed the breaking up of the ice, those 
in rear pressed on those in front, and it was a choice between 
being drowned and being crushed. 

cvTuxei W Tot — ^As in 1. 245, tol has its gnomic force. 
** Happy, as the phrase goes, was he whose breath of life 
was quickest parted from him ". The words, which are imi- 
tated by Euripides {Iph. Taur. 974) suggest a violent death. 
M. has €{fTvx€t'. there is another well-supported reading, 
e^vxhi S^ rot, which is perhaps the best, as giving the words 
of the yvibfifi, 

608. 8<roi S^ XoiiroV — so. ijaai^. 

609. See above on L 603. 

610. TJKovo-kv — The messenger speaks of himself as one of 
the force who have already reached their homes : he may 
be supposed to have hurhed on to Susa to bear the news. 
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ov iroXXo^ nv«9 — See on 1. 472. 

511. k^ iimovxov 7atav — Cp. Theh, 73, koX ^o/jlovs ^0e- 
CTiovSi also Soph. AnL 1083. 

««— i.e. aw-rc. Cp. 1. 437. 

o^cv€iV...iroOoikrav — Cp. the first Chorio Ode, L 114 &Q, 

513. See on 1. 330, 1. 429. 

515 — 531. The Chorus exclaim against the malignant 
deity. Atossa's thoughts turn back to her dream: too clear 
it was : too comfortable interpreters had the Chorus been. 
Nevertheless their advice has been given, and shall be followed. 
As bidden by them, she will withdraw and pray to the gods, 
and then will return, bringing due offerings for the dead. 
Let the- Chorus confer with their fellows, and be ready to 
comfort Xerxes when he comes, lest in his misery he do 
something violent. Atossa, still mounted on her litter, re* 
enters the palace. The messenger also withdraws. 

515. The Chorus have not spoken since Atossa first 
questioned the messenger at 1. 290. She has now finished 
her questions, and there is a pause which enables them with 
propriety to speak. 

8vo*ir4vi)Tc — Kal x^'^^ToiJ'j ttopovs ijjMv ifArroii^as says one 
Scholiast, dva-rvxias aXrit another. In Soph. O. C 1614 the 
word means *' hard-earned ". Here it is perhaps assimilated 
in form to dvatrdXaiffre or some such word. 

Satfiov — See on 1. 158. 

516. ivi]Xov— Cp. Bum, 368 where the word &\o/Upa (in the 
same tense) is used of the Erinnys swooping down upon her 
prey. Agam, 1472 should also be compared. Here the image 
is suggested to the Chorus by the vision of the hawk (1. 208) 
leaping on to its victim's back, which they had been so in- 
competent to read aright. And so Atossa understands their 
words. Some MSS. give the imperfect, ivi^Wov. There is 
a verbal resemblance in Soph. 0. T, 1311, li) daifiov y ^|i^X\ov ; 

517. For the genitive cp. Theh. 597. See also above on 
1. 116. 

518. Iu4avi\s— Cp. ivapy4s in 1. 179. The vision was all 
too clear, though her aged advisers had failed to read it. 

519. For the absence of caesura see on 1. 465. 

520. i. e. in 1. 215 &c. Cp. 1. 226. 

521. For the phrase cp. 1. 227, where however the same 
verb is used transitively. 

523. YD '■'< *^^\ <|>diTotf— Cp. 1. 220. 

524. TcXavov— Cp. 1. 204 ; also 1. 610 &c* 
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525. " I know that I do bnt offer them when the deed is 
done and oyer " ; Le. that it is too late for them to avert the 
mischief. So Soph. Ajax^ 377 : 

tI hijfr kv aKyt^t^i ir i^ipyourfjJyois, 

Cp. also Agam, 1387 : 

527. M. gives ijfias. For the use of ^ir2 see last note. 

528. iruTToCtri irurrd — See on 1. 2. 

5S9. The messenger, who had crossed the Hellespont with 
Xerxes, having arrived, the king might, according to all 
dramatic propriety, be soon expected. 

531. irpoo^rai KaK6v — i.e. *lay hands on himself' 
(middle voice). 

532 — 597. The Chorus, daring the absence of the queen, 
bewail the calamities which have befallen Persia : first in an 
anapaestic introduction, 11. 532 — 545, they describe the general 
mourning of the Persian women ; and then they raise them- 
selves the dirge : Asia is empty of her men whom Xerxes led 
out to destruction in ships over the sea — when had good King 
Darius ever done the like f Tes it was the ships, the ships I 
Hardly has the king made his way home through Thrace, the 
best-bom of Persia are left perforce behind, tossed by the sea 
and gnawed by fishes I At home every house is in mourning, 
the old reverence too is broken up« men will not pay tribute or 
sink to earth as of old. All that once was Persia is left be* 
hind at Salamis ! 

The KOfifids is contained in three pairs of strophes: the 
metre of the first pair is mainly Trochaic, each strophe ending 
with two " Pherecratean " lines; that of the second pair is 
** logaoedic ", i. e. consists of dactyls and trochees, except in the 
sixth line, which is formed of two iambic feet, and in the last 
which is formed of three trochees preceded by an iambus. The 
third pair is *' logaoedic^*, the dactyl prevailing. 

532. We cannot decide what the missing syllable was. 
Perhaps dW <S ZeO /Sao-cXeu, given by Tumebus, is the best; 
op. 11. 628, 639, and Cho, 306. 

535. Cp. 1. 16. 

537—540. The grief of the Persian women generally (the 
yvpoAKorXTfOift 6fu\os of 1. 122) is here described; in what 
follows that of the wives is specified. Hermann understands 
the first lines to refer to mothers only, comparing 1. 63, where 
the mothers and wives of the slain are mentioned in that 
order. He even introduces the wor^s /icuac yopdHest of which 
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he traces the remains in the reading of one MS. Hence he 
alters diraXatf to 6.Ta.\aii (found in one MS.) as better ex- 
pressing the tenderness of aged hands. 

538. Kar^ptuc^f&cvav— For the verb cp. 1. 1060, and for the 
rending of garments in mourning cp. 1. 125, Cho. 27i Su]pyl, 
120. 

540. Observe the monotonous recurrence of the ov sound. 
The expression SKr^ovs fi^r^xovaai may seem somewhat unim- 
passioned, but the KOfifihi itself does not begin till 1. 548. 

541. flippoTooi — cp. iippofrevBcU in 1. 135 and that passage 
generally. Here the softness of Persian habits, and the copious, 
tender grief of the women are much dwelt upon. Thus we 
have draXacs — &Pp6yooi — ippoxirtavas — "x^iidaviji — aKopearord' 
rots. For the picture of desolated homes cp. Agam. 429, &o. 

542. iroOfovo-cu ISctv — The diphthong shortened before a 
vowel, as in epic verse. So in 1. 39, 1. 64^, <&c. 

aprttvvCav — i.e. "their young husbands". Cp. the com- 
pound iMvo^v^ in 1. 139. 

543. cLppoxCruvot — Cp. Agam, 690. 

544. ** having lost the joy of their delightful prime*'. 
This line explains the ground of iro64ov<nu above. Most books 
put a comma after rip^f/iv, but it is simpler to make the two 
participles coordinate. Cp. Agam, 50 — 54. 

545. dxopcffTOTdroit— Hermann, dissatisfied with the su- 
perlative, and preferring a paroemiac verse here, would read 
aKopicroii, But this would give two paroemiacs in three 
lines. 

546. Ka7<i 8^Cp. 1. 261. " And I too (i.e. in accord with 
the mourning of the women) raise full loudly the sorrowful 
dirge for the death of those who are gone ". The expression 
is a condensed one, as explained by the Scholiast, i.e. Ka-yd hk 
Zih. rbv fibpov TUP olxop-^yuy aXpta koX klvu vokvirepBij dri\oy&ri 
ydov. With doKlfiuSt i.e. ** heartily " (Lat. ** pro virili parte *'), 
cp. 1. 86, also Find. Nem, iii. 18, SSKifiov vfwov. For the use of 
aXpia cp. Aristoph. Frogs, %llj 'AXX' ifi^a, x<tf^<tff aptiz t^w 2(^ 
rtipav yevvaiias tJ </><ap'j ixokTa^av ic.T.X. 

548. Here the Kofi/ibs proper, a lament for the dead, 
begins. 

549. yoX,* 'Ao-ids— See on 1. 249. 

550. S^>£i)S — op. 1. 144. This boldness of speech as to 
the failures of Xerxes id perhaps not true to Oriental manners. 
See on L 591. 

552. " And Xerxes managed all things disastrously, with 
his ships upon the sea ". As in 1. 110, the complaint is that 
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Xerxes bad imperilled Persian lives on this nntried element. 
The strange-sounding word /3a/>(S, properly a flat-bottomed 
Egyptian boat (so* used several times in the Suppliants^ op. 
Herod, ii. 36), is meant to imply some scorn for this new ven- 
ture. M. has pdpidis re irouTiaL: but as 11. 552... 561 were 
originally omitted, and are added in the margin, its authority 
is slighter than usual. 

656. t<5t€ — i.e. in his own day. 

dpXaP^t— Gp. irar^p aicaice in 1. 664. 

556. Tojof x<^ — ^' ®- 'hy^M^^ "^^^ To^iKtardTit/if HepffSiv, Schol. 
See on 1. 147. 

567. dKrctp— Cp. Eum, 399. 

558. Darius was a harmless ruler, for it was all Xerxes 
and his ships which gathered together and ruined the host. 

559. The poet pictures the fleet of dark-sailed ships all 
setting sail one way. 

562. iiuvwX^epouriv l|iPoXats— Cp. 11. 409—415. 

563. The ships were destroyed by mutual charges, but the 
Greeks were still the authors of the havoc. 'Ia6v«»v — The 
Athenians are specially intended. Cp. 1. 178. 

665. The construction resembles that in 1. 189, but is 
more bold, as there is here nothing to govern the infinitive but 
a verb supplied out of the parenthesis. *' Hardly did the king 
himself escape, as we hear ". 

567. 8v<rxC^vs — The MSS. have Bvax^ifiipovs. 

568. Tol 8^ dipa K.T.X.--The thoughts of the Chorus travel 
back to those who did not return with the king. *' So there 
they were left perforce ". 

568. Comparing this line with 1. 676, we see that it is a 
syllable short, as the MS. is probably right in giving <f>€v in 
each case, the interjection corresponding tnroughout in strophe 
and antistrophe, and being hypermetric. Hermann gives — 

rot 5' dpa rrpurrofjLoipoiy 0€i;, and 
ypavTOficPoi di div^ <f>€v 

in 1. 676, which may very well be right. 

irpuTOfAoipoi. is the reading of most MSS. but not (Merkel) of 
M. The word in either form would mean '*the first to meet 
their death ". 

570. cLktim d^\ KvxpcCof — cp. 1. 273. Kvxp^la was an old 
name of Salamis, from Kvxp^^ij a national hero (Strabo, ix. 1). 

571. Three syllables are wanting to the metre and a verb 
to the sense. Hermann has introduced fppavrat, a word which 
is found in several MSS. (not in M.) in 1. 580, where it can 
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ha-ve no meaning. In this passage he would have it mean 
*' have been submerged", lit. bedewed. 

673. " Shout aloud over our woes till they reach the 
heaven ". So Suppl. 808, tv^e 8' 6fi4)iiv oipaviavj also, probably, 
Soph. Ajax 196, &rav oitpavLav <f>\4y(i)p. Others make odpdyta 
mean "heaven sent" or "exceeding great". With the line 
generally cp. 1. 636, which also illustrates the accumulation of 
adjectives here. 

576. " And mangled as they toss upon the dreadful sea, 
jthey are torn by the voiceless children of the undeJOiled", Le. 
by the fish. 

The verb Kvairra) is literally ^to card', andithe mangling of 
the bodies as they are tossed upon the sharp rocks is described. 
The sea is throughout represented as an element of terror to 
the Persians. See on 1. 110. Hermann would read Kvavro- 
fjLevoi di 6Lp(;^. See on 1. 568. 

577. dvavScDV iratSwv ras dftidvrov — This is not in itself an 
Oriental expression, in the sense that it is (so far as we know) 
borrowed from any Oriental language. It belongs to the class 
of descriptive periphrases, of which 1. 612, where the bee is 
called ii avde/xovpybi, is a simpler example. Such expressions 
are rare in epic poetry, except in the familiar instances of the 
names of gods, iKdepyoSf dfjupLyinffCLSt &c. ; more frequent in 
didactic poetry, where picturesque equivalents of common- 
place things have to be found, as <p€p4oLKos for a snail, Ibpis 
for an ant, and the like. They are not metaphorical, for 
metaphor implies the transferring of a word from its proper 
use to a figurative one, thus dX6s Xittoi (Hom. Od. iv. 708) for 
ships is a metaphor ; here an epithet literally belonging to the 
thing meant is used as a name for that thing. But the same 
discretion is required in the use of these figures as in that of 
metaphors; in excess they produce *a riddle' {Ai, Poet, -22). 
Thus when Simonides (Ar. Rhet, in. 2) called mules the 
"stormfooted children of horses ", an expression parallel to those 
which we are considering, he was just as obscure and as artifi- 
cial as Pindar is when he calls a cloak '* a warm antidote of 
cold winds ", a true metaphor. Simonides is justified by the 
cleverness with which he ignores the meaner parentage of the 
mules. " Voiceless children of the undefiled " is an expression 
which, pretty as the underlying idea is poetically, Aeschylus 
would not have put into the mouth of the ocean nymphs in the 
PrametheuSy or of the Argive elders in the Agamemnon, With 
the extravagant, though monotonous, mode of speech of the 
Persians of the Chorus it is well enough in keeping. 

With dvavS«0V cp. ^XXo^, of fish, and Horace's mtitis piscibus, 

579. As the news is brought to aU the villages of Persia 
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by the sttrviyors, now retnrnmg, each desolated home mourns 
for its man. 

580. M. has 

fJLOvC &X1 ^^* 

Other MSS. have fppayroLi, ipaScu might naturally be written 
ippavrai by copyists who remembered the form ippaSarai, espe- 
cially if ippavTOi had really occurred in 1. 571 ; but it is not 
easy to see whence l^pa got into the text. 

584. " But they (the Persiau subjects) through the length 
and breadth of the land will not much longer live under Per- 
sian laws", briv an epic particle, meaning *4ong time". 

585. ircp<rovo|M>vvTai — ^i.e. Treptro ofi€L(y9cu fUWovai. The 
fear expressed by the Chorus seems to have been anticipated 
by Atossa in 1. 211, Arc. Cp. 1. 919. 

588. The old ceremonial of bended knee and prostration 
will come to an end. That this should be matter of lamenta- 
tion to the subjects would seem little less than grotesque to an 
Athenian. See on 1. 153. 

590. With this language contrast that of the Chorus of the 
Choephoroe (1. 54) speaking of Agamemnon's death : 

a^^as d* d/xaxovy dSd/MCLTOv, dtroKepLOv t6 irplv 
dC tSrufv <ppev6s re da fd as jtepjXvov 
puv d4>i<naraL. 

Here, though Xerxes is still living, the ** force of the monarchy " 
has been shattered by his folly and his reverses. • 

591. ^Xttxo'a — (^vXaicats — Cf. Agam. 235, where <t)v\aKkv 
is used for a material gag. 

593. pdtciv — i.e. uore pd^eiv, Epezegetical infinitive, cp. 
1. 24/. Certainly the Chorus had themselves set the example 
of free-speaking. Cp. L 550. 

594. tvY^v oXkoLs — " The yoke of (military) strength ". 

595 — 8. The general conclusion : '* That blood-stained soil, 
the sea-girt isle of Ajax, holds buried all that once was Persia", 
i.e. men, customs, constitution. Porson would alter to dpovpavf 
*' the isle with blood-reeking soil ". 

596. ircpucXiio'Tar— again of islands in 1. 879. The feminine 
termination seems to be used for the sake of the sound : cp. 
irapapKiras Cho. 70, cjJ^tXiJray Theh, 108. 

598. i.e. "holds buried". With the thought cp. A gam, 
452, ix^ph. 5' 1x0*^*5 iKpv\l/€v, 

598 — 622. Atossa comes forth on foot and unattended, 
dressed in blacky and bearing in her hand the due offerings 
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for the dead, milk, honey, water, wine ; also a branch of olive 
and fiowers tied in garlands. Very simply she speaks, but 
with no loss of true dignity, as one who having passed her 
days in prosperity now feels that a single shock has made all 
darkness and bewilderment. Therefore she turns to the dead 
father of her child ; while she is presenting the gifts let the 
Chorus raise a hymn which may summon him to the upper 
air. 

The thought with which this speech opens, that of the 
suddenness with which evil comes, and of the thorough- 
ness with which it at once pervades a whole life, is often 
repeated by the Greek Tragedians, as is the metaphor by which 
it is here conveyed. Cp. Agam. 1001, Soph. O. C. 12:10, Track, 
112. The truth that wisdom comes by suffering, that irdOos 
leads to fiddos, is often urged by Aeschylus, notably in Agam, 
177. Here Atossa nobly avows that she has even already, 
while reeling beneath the shock, learnt much from this stern 
teacher. 

598. ^CKoi — Her first word is a gentle one. 

IfMrctpos — M. reads i/xiropos, which would anticipate the 
metaphor of the next line : ** Whoever is a passenger with 
a freight of evils ". Other MSS. read ifiircipos ; the Scholiasts 
are divided. It is at least safer to take the simpler word; 
which is also more in harmony with Atossa's quiet opening, 
and allows the metaphor to be more forcibly introduced by the 
word K\{rd(ay, Nor is ifivopos found in the sense which would 
have to be given to it here. 

599. lirCirraTai is followed (1) by the sentence introduced 
by (US, (2) by the object clause veroi^ivau {pporoOs), Compare 
the double construction after Xiyovai in 1. 754. 

600. irdvTa 8ci)MiCvciv c^iXct — The subject is ns supplied 
out of ppoTota-iVf " one is wont to fear everything ". Others 
iL.akt) Seifiaiveiv equivalent to (po^elv^ though thi::* sense is 
hardly fouua elbewhere, '* all things make them afraid ". 

601. '* But when fortune flows with favouring tide ", <fec. 
«firoi66'ai — sc. pporoui, 

602. oi^putv — usually transitive, and probably so here, sc, 
a(rroi&s. For the word cp. 1. 481. 

603. She is herself an example of this general truth. See 
above on 1. 598. As she comes forth to pray, both sight and 
hearing are beset by terrors. 

1. 604 is difficult, ravrata Octtv is taken to mean either 
* the evils sent by the gods * or * my prayer addressed to the 
gods\ Is it possible that it means 'the faces of the gods 
which meet my eyes ', diVTata being the adjective of dyra or 
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tfi^y (compare snoh phrases as Oeifi ipoKlyKioi (brrfpf) and the 
reference being to images of the gods which either stood in 
front of the palace (cp. Agam* 508, Cho. 1) or were placed on 
the thymele ? 

605. K^XaSos oi irauSvios — " A shout which has no healing 
in it". Cp. il^am. 1248: 

As there is here the further meaning of " a shout which is no 
Paean "y we may compare such expressions as iraiSufa rSvd^ 
*'Epivp6(av Ag. 645, or jrauaya tov davbvroi Cho, 151 ; i.e. no 
hymn of triumph, but a hymn of the Furies or a dirge. 

606. ToCa — Such as to cause this bewilderment of eye and 
ear. 

With this passage^ describing the ^icirXi/^c; wrought on an 
innocent person by a sudden visitation of heaven, it may be 
worth while to compare Odyssey xx. 345 — 357, where the 
amazement which fell upon the suitors while their wicked 
laughter was yet on their lips, is described in awful words. 

607. K^cv9ovTi^v8* — i,e, r6v^€ <T76\o9. 

608. From Cho, 10 we infer that Atossa woidd now be 
dressed in a mourning robe of black: there Electra is attendeo 
by the Chorus of the play, here it would seem that Atossa 
bore the offerings in her own hands (1. 610). 

609. irpcv|Lcvcts xti^ — see on 1. 220. 

610. air^ vocpotci )iciXiKTi(pu& — cp. Cho, 16, x^^^ <l>ipov(ra 
vefyripois fjLetXlyfMTa, In Odyssey x. 518 Odysseus is directed 
to dig a trench, 

r6 TfUrov oW' vdari' iirl 8' aX0tra XevKh, ira\6veaf, 

cp. XI. 26. fU\iKp'^(p was a mixture of honey and milk, so 
that the offerings are the same as here (see on 1. 616). In 
Eur. Iph, Taut, 160 the same four gifts are mentioned as the 
regular ones, 

a PCKpdis deXicrijpia kcTtou, 

611. dYVTJt — i.e. unblemished. 

612. Tijs T* dvOc|u>vfryov — see above on 1. 576. 

613. Xipdo%v...|UToi — " Mixed with water-drops ". When 
/uerd takes a dative it is usually of the plural, and the preposi- 
tion means "among". Cp. Cho, 865. 

P. 7 
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615. iroXoicif — ^By hypallage. It is really the wine which 
is to be old. (i|iiiAov ^dvos — see on 1. 483. In Aristoph. 
Frogsy 1321, Aesohylus is made to talk of obfMat ydifot dfi* 
WXov. 

616. A branch, witl; berries on it, of the olive tree, the 
special pride of Athens. See Soph. 0. (7. 694. /The. olive- 
branch wreathed with wool was borne in the hand by sup- 
pliants, cp. Eum. 43, Cho. 1035. Others understand oil to be 
intended, as part of the TiXavos, but it would rather seem that 
the enumeration of the gifts to be poured out to the dead is 
complete at 1. 615. 

OaXXoiiio-r|s BCov — i.e. ** which lives a thriving life". pio» 
is accusative (not of duration of time) after the participle. 
Gp. Theocr. xzv. 16 : 

^eifMves BoKiOwtru 
The words describing the other gifts seem to imply {t/2;; as 
irapBivoVi firirpoSt riKva. 

617. {av&ijs — Other epithets used of the olive are x^<^P^« 
yXavKif, 

618. dv&i) T€ irXcKTd— In Soph. EL 894 we find flowers 
placed on a tomb : 

hpG) KoK{S)V7ji i^ dxpas v€opp&rovs 
Tifyiis ydXaiCTOi Koi fr€ptaT€<f>rj KilfK\(p 
Tdrrunf 8a iariy ivBiuw Oi^ktjv rarpos. 

Cp. ariipTj in Cho, 95. Also Yirg. Aen, 885, " manibuB date 
lilia plenis ". 

619. "Do ye with holy voice speak the hymn to accom- 
pany these offerings, calling up Darius the god." 

In Cho, 86, (fee. Electra is weighed down by a doubt what 
words it would be holy for her to use as the offerings sent by 
her wicked mother are poured. 

620. SaC|u>va— cp. 1. 643, and see on 1. 157. 

621. Observe that the suggestion that Darius be sum- 
moned from the dead comes from Atossa. 

Yair^Tovs — ^proleptic. '* So that earth may drink them." 
Cp. Cho, 97 and 164. 

622. vpoir^)ii|rtt— Cp. xoa$ nrpoTOfiTbs in Cho, 23. 
623—680. After a short anapaestic preface (U. 623— 632K 

in which the Chorus bid the queen see to her offerings while 
they pray the gods of the lower world to send the soul of 
Darius to the light, if haply he may tell them, as none else 
can, when these evils are to end, they begin the evooatozy 
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hymn itself. This falls into three pairs of strophes, followed 
by an epodus : 

(1) a. Does he hear me, does he mark my cries ? 

h. Earth, and gods of the shades, send np to us this 
royal Persian ! 

(2) a. Aidoneus, send up oar king, our only king, 
h. Who never wrought us harm in life! 

(3) d. Show thyself old king on the summit of this thy 

tomb; 
&. Come and hear this new tale of ill ! 

Epod. Old master, thy land is paying twice oyer the price 
of folly ; these ships, these ships 1 

This ** evocation ** should be compared with the vfivos ditr/Mos 
in the Euvienides (307 — 396), in which the Furies devote their 
victim to his doom, both being hymns sung with a definite 
religious purpose. Its language more nearly resembles that 
of the " Commos " in the Choephorae (11. 306—478), in which 
Orestes, Electra, and the Chorus, standing around the tomb of 
Agamemnon, seek to rouse him to help in the work of ven- 
geance and of family restoration. There, as here, the state of 
the dead is assumed to be one like that of men on earth, but 
feeble and bloodless. The passions and interests of life are 
continued, but in a faint and shadowy degree ; the dead do not 
know what passes on earth, but are curious to learn it, and 
are mildly affected by the troubles of descendants or friends. 
Only the memory of what went before their own decease, the 
glories they had won, and the indignities they had suffered, 
seems to live on in them. In both plays much urgency is 
used, as though it were desired to make the tale of present 
woes reach the ears of a careless listener, penetrating that 
obstruction of death which the dull covering of earth laid upon 
their bodies figures to the senses. Hence the prayers of 
Orestes and Electra are spoken of as a ** double scourge " by 
means of which they ply, with gradually increasing effect, the 
very tomb where Agamemnon lies; hence the iteration of 
Darius* praises, of the tale of the present woes of Persia. 
But Agamemnon is never asked to appear in bodily presence; 
he is only to cooperate, in some real but unseen manner, with 
his son. Here the actual appearance of Darius is sought and 
is obtained, for the purpose of advising his surviving queen and 
friends when they despaired of any other counsel being given. 
It would perhaps be difficult to parallel this *' necromancy*' 
from ancient Greek usage, and it can hardly fail to remind 
ns of the raising at Endor of the dead Samuel, and of the 
repeated warnings addressed to Israel against ** seeking to the 
dead ". See also Lucan, end of Book vi. 
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In the eleventh book of the Odyssey, where Odyssens goes 
down to the lower world to take counsel of the soul of Teiresias 
the seer, we have mnoh the same general picture of the state 
of the departed, and of the interest which they take in that 
which passes on earth. There is the soul of Odysseus' mother, 
who died of longing for his return to Ithaca, and longs still 
that he were returned; the soul of Achilles anxious to be told 
about his son, and chafing against the supremacy which he 
enjoys in that shadowy world ; the soul of Ajax still. brooding 
over the wrongs which had driven him to a self-sought death. 
The souls know Odysseus, and are known by him, though their 
bodily substance has been conquered by the fires of their 
funeral pile, whence the souls themselves flitted away " like a 
dream". 

Pindar*s picture of the condition of the dead in the Happy 
Isles, or in their place of punishment (01. n,), is not incon- 
sistent with that given by Homer and Aeschylus ; and the famous 
passage where Plato touches on the same subject presupposes 
such a view as the popular one. But for illustration of this play 
nothing can be of greater interest than the calm arguments of 
Aristotle writing more than a hundred years after Aeschylus. 

Discussing Solon's famous saying that no man should be 
called happy till after his death, he raises the question how 
far the fortunes of friends on earth can affect the happy dead. 
** That the dead should be conscious of all these vicissitudes, 
and change their lot at every alternation of that of their friends, 
becoming at one moment happy, and at another wretched — 
that would be a monstrous fate. Tet assuredly it would be 
none the less monstrous if we took the other alternative, that 
the fortunes of descendants do not for the very least moment 
penetrate to ancestors." And he thus sums up the argument : 

** Now in regard to the influence which the fortunes of our 
descendants and of our friends generally have upon the dead, 
to say that they do not contribute in any degree whatever to 
our condition hereafter is evidently a misanthropic view and 
repugnant to the beliefs of men. 

" But as the fortunes which befall men are manifold and 
present all kinds of aspects, some reaching further home than 
others, to distinguish each kind in detail would evidently be 
a tedious and interminable task: it will be sufficient for our 
purpose if the distinction be drawn broadly and in outline. 

" If therefore the case as it affects our friends is parallel to 
the case of the sorrows which befall one's own self, some 
things entailing heavy affliction and exerting a powerful in- 
fluence upon life, whilst other trials resemble things of lighter 
burden; and if moreover afflictions differ seversJly on this 
point, whether they happen in the case of the living or of the 
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dead, the difference being mnoh greater than that between 
horrors openly enacted and horrors assumed to have happened, 
on the stage, we must of coarse take these considerations into 
account in forming our judgment on the questions at issue. 
Perhaps, indeed, we ought rather to argue out the prior ques- 
tion which arises in regard to the departed, whether they con- 
tinue or not to share in earthly good or evil. Looking at the 
arguments stated above, it would seem that even if anything 
does penetrate to, the dead, whether good or evil, it does so in 
a degree trifling 'and slight (either absolutely or relatively to 
their condition) ; or if not that, yet it is only of so much con- 
sequence and of such a character as not to make happy those 
who are unhappy nor to take away their felicity from the 
blessed. 

**To a certain extent, then, the fortunes of those they loved 
in life seem to contribute to the felicity of the departed ; and 
their fortunes seem to detract from that felicity; yet only in 
such a manner and only to such a degree as not to render the 
happy unhappy, nor to produce any such absolute influence 
upon any lot." 

(Aristotle's Ethics, Bk. i. co. 10 <fe 11 translated by the late 
Bev. W. M. Hatch.) 

623. irpio-pos — cp. Agam, 855, 1393, where the word is 
nsed of the Argive elders. 

624. irifiiTf answers to TpoH/i^l^w in 1. 622. The idea Is 
that the offerings will actually filter through the earth, and 
xeach the abodes of the dead. 

626. ^6i)Uva>v TOfiirois — specially Hermes. Cp. Cho, 124. 

628. dXXd— used in prayers. See on 1. 532. 

629. See on 1. 220. 

Poo-iXcv r* k¥ipw — cp. ^AXSweM in 1. 650. 

630. ^jnrxtiv — i. e. the soul of Darius. 

631. irX^v seems to be used pleonastically : *< a remedy 
over and above the ills themselves *\ Cp. Agam, 199 : 

i.e. a remedy other than the storm itself. Compare also 
Agam. 1299. 

632. ir^pot — an end to troubles which nqw seem dxeipa. 
The vdpas is in fact pronounced by Darius at 1. 790 in a sense 
flattering to Hellas. 

633. l(ro8aC|ittv—Le. Darius. Cp. 1. 167. 

634. The accumulation of adjectives in this passage must 
have had a grotesque effect. Cp. Choeph, 424. With alaWj 
cp. 1. 940. 
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636. SuiPo^n*— "the eoDJimetiTe of the fiist aorist (the 
eoneet form of the fature being Sia^odtfo/tKu). ... Thk use of the 
conxanctiYe in intenrogatione is fthnoet too Aommon to reqnize 
iUnatratioiD. The meaning of the passage will then be: Most 
I persist in proclaiming my sorrows ? or does 1^ already hear 
me from the regions b^ow ? The prepoeition &4 in the Terb 
ita^oddt* may mean either 3«a^pi(dip, dw«rte, or 8id tAow , u$qu4 
adjmem'\ The late J. Wordsworth in Pkil. Mui. i. p. 233. 
Hermann who quotes, bat dissents from, the aboive, alters to 

631. ipor—tee on L 348. 

641. U^ alvlonay—** assent to his going". The words 
datfta^a fuyavx^...Xawrrf€rff ieb^ ean hardly haTe been heard 
wil^ont a smile by Athenians. 

645. ** Send to the upper air one the like of whom Persian 
earth never yet coY«red." 

650. li. has ^ 4tL\ot di^p, i 0^of BxBot. For ^0ot cp. L 659 
and Cho. 4. 

651. otor avoicTa — "onr only trae king", explained by 
1. 645. Some editions giye oZior, i.e. " what a long was he I " 
The form AopcioF is repeated in II. 662 and 671. It will be 
obserred that this line does not qnite correspond with L 656 in 
the antistrophe. 

652. The reason why he was called dp\afiifs in L 555 and 
dKOKot in L 671. Marathon and the Scythian disasters of 
Darins are ignored. 

655. Bwy^tfrn^p — ^founded on Epic phrases, such as Atl 
fi^iM draktunot, or 6t6^p fujartop draXevrof . 

656. ioKcr — a rare Epic form. 

^iroSwKfi — ^usually taken, after Porson, to be the pluperfect 
of i^xMo), L& "had led". The original reading of M. was 
{rroi^K€it which probably concealed an imperfect. Mr Paley 
proposes t^ diifK€i, See on 1. 651. 

657. paXi)v— explained by Hesyohios to be a Phrygian 
word for " a Mng", op. Baal, BeL 

659. For the ai^pearance of a ghost above his own tomb cp. 
Eur. JEfee. 1.37 and 1.94. ic6p«|Apov—<sp. 1.411. 5x6ov— ep. 1. 649. 

660. The dress of the Assyrian king, which appears to have 
been similar to that of his successors in the empire of the East, 
is described by Mr Layard {Popular Account of Discoveries at 
Nineveh, p. 97). He mentions particularly the conical mitre or 
tiara, and the sandals. 

KpoK6pcHrTov — ^yellow is said to have been the royal colour 
in Persia. 

tdl&apiv (d) — cp. pappdpois €ifidpuraf in Eur. Or. 1370. 
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661. Ab t)ie ghost ascended the KSiiMKki xapc^i^ioi the apex 
of his tiara would be the first thing visible. This and the pre- 
eeding line must be taken as separate prayers. 

662. pdcnce— Epic form, op. 1. 654. 
&KaKC— op. dpXaPrjs in 1. 555 and 1. 652. 

665. K(uvd...i4a — perhaps "lately happened... new (to 
you)*'. The mere repetition, however, would not be out of 
keeping with the style of speaking of this Chorus. 

666. 8^<nrora Sccnr^rov — Probably an Oriental hyper- 
bole, something like that in 1. 681, though this use of the 
genitive singular cannot be paralleled. Others put a stop at 
diffirora, i.e. d^(nrora, ^oyij^c, Sirws k\&qs dxv decroTov. 

669. Cp. Eum. 879. 

670. vfoXaCa— " The youth of the city ". So in Suppl, 686. 

674. The vocative as in Yirg. Aen, 11. 283 : 

"quibus Hector ab oris 
Exspeetate venis?" 
and frequently in Persius. 

675. The reading and sense of these lines is uncertain. 
Translate, ''Why, master, master, this double payment for 
folly falling upon all this thy land ? " But M. has diayotv 
(i.e. didyoiep^). The repetition of the a sound is to be noticed. 
The double penalty was the destruction of fleet and army (see 
1. 728). 

677. at rpC<rKaXuoi voit — A purposely clumsy periphrasis 
for the triremes (cp. 1. 376, also 1. 1074) which the Persians did 
not understand, and took to be the cause of all the mischief. 
" These three-tholed ships have perished utterly, and are ships 
no more, ships no more ! " With vdti dvaa cp. dStapa dQpay &o, ; 
only here the adjective has a strongly predicative force, *'are 
perished, so that they are no ships at all ". For the feeling 
about the sea and ships cp. 1. 110. 

681 — 700. The shade of Darius appears above his tomb 
wearing his well-known bodily form and dress. He first ad- 
dresses himself to the Chorus, who are standing directly in 
front of the tomb, and asks what evil their cries and stamping 
on the earth and the offerings brought by Atossa portend. He 
must not tariy long, potentate though he be in the world below, 
and 80 he prays for a speedy answer. The Chorus, awed by 
tiie appearance of their ancient lord, stammer out a few words 
of terror. Atossa is in silent tears. 

681. A vumi iruprwv — For irMrrd see on 11. 2, 171. The 
genitive is partitive : "0 faithful of the faithful". Cp. dpfUfr 
^V>9r«ry Soph. 0« T. 465, and kokcL noKQif^ 0. C. 1238. 
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• 682. n^otur-^. 1.140. ^ 

683. '* It groaoBy and beats the breast, and tears ttp the 
plain." The subject to all the verbs is irbXity the general grief 
of the people, as represented by the cries and stamping of the 
Ohoms aronnd his grave, being the first thing which Darins 
marks. The three verbs are usually taken with iriiov : '* the 
plain groans, and is strack, and torn *\ Bnt this involves the 
joining a' word xa/><i<r<rer(u, which is strictly appropriate to 
ff-^doF, with ffT4v€i and W/toirrai, which are words in common 
nse to express mourning generally. 

684. Atossa is standing by the side of the tomb. Gp. 
1.686. 

685. TOf pM — ^i. e. *' I fear that something mast be wrong ". 

Tpcv|uvi^r-See on 1. 220, and op. L 609. The apathy of 
Darius had oeen pierced by the fear suggested by the presence 
of Atossa, since he knew that she was not one to be idly moved; 
and so he consented to receive the xoo^* 

686. The Chorus were standing around the tomb, which 
was probably represented by the thymele in the middle of the 
orchestra. 

687. This line describes the loud wails, uttered with the 
purpose of raising the dead, of the last Ghoric ode. See on 
1. 623. ^etatovns— cp. L 389. 

688. olKTp«»9 — ^He pities their distress and importunity. . . . 

krr\ 8' oiK <vl|o8ov— Gp. Agam. 1019, and Eum, 647; also 
Virg. Aen, vi. 126. 

689. SKKm% t€ ir(£vrc9S — There is a quaintness and almost 
a touch of humour about the expression. Cp. Prom, 636, Ewn, 
726. " More by token as the gods below the earth are better 
at taking hold than at loosing." 

691. lv8wa«rrcvora« — '* having become a prince among 
them ". With Darius' position in the lower world compare 
that said to be Agamemnon's due {Cho, 355) : 

Kara x^ovbs itiirphrtav 
ffefAvoTifxos dpaxTtapi 

irpSroXos re rQv neyLmav x^^^^ ^'^^ rvphnwit 
and that of Achilles in Odyssey ^ xi. 485 ; also Soph. El. 839. 

692. iJKM^" Am come as you see '^ Gp. the first words o| 
the ghost m Eur. Hec, 1. 

lis (K|U|&irTot A XP^<>V — " that I may have no blame as to 
the time I stay *\ The genitive is often attached to adjectives or 
verbs to d,efine their scope, as in tS (rxerX/a tS)^ijs, l^va. Ale* 
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753, op. Agam. 1800, and see on 1. 162 of this play. But fUii- 
ipofjMi, like verbs of accusing, sometimes takes a genitive as in 
Theh, 661, olhror avSpl rt^de KrjpuKevfuiTWf fUfi\J/€i. With the 
desire of the ghost that the speakers will be brief, and his 
reason, compare the words of the ghost in Hamlet : 

*' My honr is almost come, &o.** 

and '' Pity me not but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold." 

698. vcoxF^ — i*e. viop. Gp. Prom. 149, and see on L 10. 

694. For the verbs in the middle voice see on I. 48. o-^jSoy 
and a^pofjMi do not commonly take an infinitive. 

dvria Xi|(u <rlOcv — " to speak face to face with thee *'. In 
Od. XV. 377 dm-La SecirolvTjs elireTv is " to speak in the presence 
of their mistress " : in II. i. 230 Saris <r4&€v dm-la ettrij is ** whoso 
contradicts thee ^\ and this seems to be the meaning of dtfrla 
>ipda0ai in 699. 

696. dpxaJUf irfpl rcCppci — Cp. irepi ^dj3y in Cho. 85, also 
dfu/d rdppei in Cho. 537. Observe that it is the awe felt for 
Darius in life, and now revived, rather than any terror of 
his supernatural visit, which the Chorus express. 

697. Agitated by the words of the Chorus, Darius proceeds 
in the trochaic tetrameter (see on 1. 155), which is continued 
throughout the conversation with Atossa. 

o-ots 76019 — ^the wailings of the Chorus in the last ode, 
uttered with the direct purpose of raising Darius. 

698. luucuTTTJpa — " a long, tedious tale '*. This word ap- 
pears to be made up by Aeschylus to serve as an equivalent for 
^a/c/>oV, though the form would suggest the meaning of ''one 
who lengthens out". See on 1. 170. The word occurs in 
Suppl. 466, where however /icurrncr^pa should probably be read. 

700. M. has Selofmif some other MSS. 8lofji.aiy which in 
Homer means "to pursue". Hence Hermann would read 
dUfMi. If Sioftai could stand as an equivalent of deldca, it would 
give the best sense, and would be answered by 84os in 1. 702. 

yjajpttra/rdai — cp. x«/w^07^w<'"<''€t>', Prom. 294. 

dvrCa <^<rOai — see on 1. 694. 

701. X^s— '* by speaking ". For the aorist part. cp. 1. 294. 

702 — 759. Finding that nothing can be got out of the 
Chorus, Darius turns to Atossa. She hails her old lord, and 
tells him at once that Persia is ruined. Successive questions 
draw out the details : she tells how Athens was the cause, rash 
Xerxes the leader, tells of the Rouble host by land and by sea, of 
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the bridge over the Hellespont, of the evil genins which 
prompted all. As he hears of the utter desolation of Susa and 
the Baotrian land, Darius groans. He asks eagerly as to 
Xerxes* return, and is assured that he has reached home in 
safety. He bursts into bitter reflections on the foUy and rash- 
ness which have hurried on a catastrophe foretold in oracles, 
yet which might have been long postponed. Now what is to 
prevent his great store of wealth being prey to the first comer ? 
Atossa excuses Xerxes as having been goaded on to the enter* 
prise by the taunts of designing men. 

702. 84os lra^ai^v— cp. apx^Up rdpfiei in 1. 696. See also 
on 1. 699. 

<rol ^pcvwv (SvOCorarai — " resists thee in thy mind '*. ^pe- 
vC!>Vy a local genitive. Cp. Cho, 183, 386, and Agam, 481. 
Others would make avditrrarai. govern a genitive like Kpareuff i&o, 

704. This address is meant to be reassuring. Cp. U. 155, 
623. 

705. oxu|>{$ Ti — ^As opposed to the broken utterances of the 
Chorus. 

706. ** Man's appointed troubles may, as we know, happen 
to mortals.'* For the gnomic rot see on 1. 245, and for the 
repetition of &y cp. 1. 429. aydpdjireios and dvOpibinpos are used 
in a number of phrases to express all that is incident to man 
as man. The use of Si, where ydp would be logical, is epic. 
€p. 1. 13. 

PpoTots — emphatic. Cp. 1. 293. 

707. Ik OaXa(rorT|S...lK y^ovv — i.e. from all quarters : the 
speaker does not yet know how nearly he is hitting the mark 
in Ik 9aX6fnnf^. 

708. 6 luCo-owv — The use of the article with the compara- 
tive is idiomatic. See on 1. 440. Here it denotes the longer 
possible, as opposed to the shorter possible, term of life. 

The truth which Darius here urges is well illustrated by the 
whole of Solon's advice to Croesus (Herod, i. 82): thus iv ydp 
rip fuiKp(p XP^^V iroXXd fiiv icTiv ^ctv, ra fA-j tu iBiKei, iroXXa 8^ 
KoX Taduv...oijTtti uv c5 Kpdiffe, vdv iarl dydpcavos avfu^p^. But 
we hardly expect this gentle wisdom from a great Eastern 
despot, even with the "melancholy grace" of the world of 
shades upon his lips, and may see in it a proof of the real 
greatness of character which belonged to Darius as conceived 
by our poet. 

709. In the sense of **to excel", (nrepix^ more often takes 
a simple accusative or genitive. Here it seems to take bo^: 
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^* thon that didst hold thy bliss far above all mortals ", as in 
the physical use of the word : cp. Horn. 11. iii. 210: 

Or perhaps ** excelling the bliss of all mortals", i.e. excelling 
all mortals in point of bliss. 

710. The relative gives the reason of his happiness. 

711. n^<rai« — "in the eyes of the Persians", ethical 
dative with tne sentence generaJily. 

712. Happy, because his state was fixed at death, and the 
disasters happening afterwards to sons or friends could but 
shghtly affect it. See on 1. 624. Gp. "Felix opportunitate 
mortis ", Tac. Agric* c. 45. 

713. Iv Ppaxct XP<^V¥ — ^ ^^ ^^ requested. Cp. U. 692^ 
698. 

714. The answer is short and clear. See on 1. 692. 

8iatrcirop6tp^i— cp. U. 260, 517. This terrible word is 
meant to be somewhat softened down by cus clirctv (iros< 

715. omprrdf — Properly " a squall " ; used metaphorically 
by Demosthenes {De Cor. 292) for a visitation. Cp. i-^Kari- 
ffK7jyp€» in 1. 614, also Soph. 0. T. 26: 

iv 5' 6 irvp^poi 0e6s 
aKi^ypas iXa^vei Xoifibi ix^*^"^^^ v6\uf. 

Although the preparations for the expedition which had ended 
thus disastrously were made by Darius himself, and that with 
a view of avenging Marathon, the whole story is here repre- 
sented as being new to him ; he only contemplates Iwme 
troubles. 

717. JKCtof — emphatic. ** Which of my sons had the folly 
to lead an army to Athens ? " 

Darius had four sons by Atossa, bom after his own acces- 
sion to the throne, and three by another wife bom earlier. 
He had settled a dispute as to the succession in favour of 
Xerxes (Herod, vii. 3), Atossa being then aU powerful witii 
him. 

718. 0ovpios H4^s — cp. 11. 73, 754. GoOpos is an Homerio 
epithet of Ares. 

Kcv»<ras K.T.X. — cp. 1. 12 and 1. 126. 

719. vft^ TJ va^s contain the pith of the question, and 
so precede ^, 

ir^pav Ti(v8' 4|uSpavcv — A poetical variation on the regular 
cognate ace. ifiiipwey Hfude fuapiav or iir€ipik<ra,To rijvdc ireipay. 
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721. nrAi 8i Kal — ^The position of koX shows that additional 
information is songht. 

orrpar^ TD(r6or8c irct^s — The army sent to Marathon is 
estimated (Bawlinson on Herod, vi. 117) at 210,000,' including 
the crews of the transports. The numbers of Xerxes* land- 
force were, as taken at Doriscus, 1,700,000 (Herod, yii. 60). 

^wcrcv ircpav — The construction is unusual. Cp. that in 
Soph. 0. T, 720 ; 

<t>ovia y€p4<rdai varpds* 

722. Cp. 1. 67. 

723. *'' Do you mean to say that he did this thing, to shut 
up the great stream of Bosphorus ? " For kcU at the beginning 
of a question see on 1. 237. Bbairopoi is apparently confounded 
With the Hellespont, as in Soph. Aj, 885. Cp. 1. 746. 
fxfyav. The Homeric epithets trXar^s and iwelpuw are applied 
to the Hellespont regarded as a river, such being its appearance 
to one sailing on it. See Blakesley's Herodotus yii. 35. 

724. 8ai|i6v<i»v. . .8a£)t<i»v— Cp. 11. 354, 472. 

726. **Yes (some powerful demon indeed), since one can 
see what evil result he worked." 

727. **But what befel them oyer which ye thus make 
moan ? " inxixnrciv includes the idea of suffering, as in Ag. 
1288. 

728. As concise a statement of the disaster as any ghost 
could ask to have. Cp. Herod, yiii. 68, when Artemisia, arguing 
against giving battle at Salamis, says: ^v bk aMxa iveixOvi 
vaufJMXV^<ih SeificUvu) /tif/ 6 vavriKbs arparbs KaxbtS^s rbv fre^bp 
vpoaSrjX'/ia'ryrai, For the narrative see above 1. 465, &o, 

729. For the position of di op. 1. 719. 

ira)tiiijST|v — " utterly " ; said to be a poetical variety of ir<£/4- 
iray. Cp. Soph. Aj, 916, also Aesch. Fragm. 151 : 

Bebs fiiv alriav 0i^e£ ffporots, 
brbjf KaKUffcu SQfia vafAv^driv ifiX-g. 

8opl — emphatic. Cp. 1. 148. 

730. KcvavSpCav— cp. 1. 118. 

731. dpMvi^ — " a force *\ as in Agam. 47, 73. Darius herd 
groans over tne wanton loss of Persian, as in 1. 733 over that 
of Bactrian, lives. 

732. 0^84 Tis Y^poiv — ''There is not so much as an old 
man left ". The words explain vavibXrii. This is Blomfieldli 
interpretation, and seems far preferable to Hermann's ''Bac- 
triorum...periit ezercitus, neque ille imbellis ". 
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733. |jiAfo«— i. e. Xerxes, otav cTp' '^f^v — Since it in- 
cluded even the old men from the allied cities. 

734. uovaSa — i.e. fjJmfov. The word is corrected in ou 
voXXmv |jira. Cp. 1. 510. 

736. " — finished how, and in what end ? *• 

So reXet/rai' is nsed of a tale : as in 1. 787. Op. Cho, 578, 
KoX TTw TeXevrg, Kcd Kapapovrai \670s; The aurrrfpla of Xerxes is 
here, as in 1. 737, the chief object of interest to Darius. See 
on 1. 738. 

736. For fioXciv with an ace. cp. I. 809. With the latter 
part of the line cp. 11. 78 and 130. 

yatp is introduced by Hermann in place of the MSS. ^1^. 
(It had been found in the margin of one MS.) 

738. '*Yes, a clear report makes this sure." Kparei is 
often used of reports, <&c. ; the accusative here is of the result 
which the report goes to establish. 

koiSk Ivi orTdo-is — (so Diudorf for 7* ov* hi <rrdffts of M.) 
These words are generally understood to mean, *' And there is^ 
no question about that ". This, however, is an unusual sense 
for the word, and the ordinary meaning is possibly the right 
one. Darius' great anxiety is lest Xerxes' delayed return 
should cause a ffrdais at Susa, such a fear having been in his 
mind even before he heard of Salamis (see 1. 715). Hence 
Atossa assures him Xerxes has certainly reached Asia, and 
there is so far no disturbance in Susa. But Darius' fear is 
still not removed (see 1. 751), and he bursts out into an ex- 
clamation against the folly of his son. 

739. With the use of ye in indignant outbursts cp. 11. 260, 
1044. Here it also emphasizes raxeca. Darius complains that 
the oracles were fulfilled so speedily. 

Xpt|<r|M»v irpojvs— **The working out of the oracles" such 
as tnat mentioned by Mardonius (Herod, ix. 42). i<m Xbyiow 
a*f XP^^'^ ^^^^ U^pacLS, iiriKOfUvovs is rijy *EXKdBa Btapwdo'ai t6 lp6v 
t6 iv AeX0oi(r(, fierd hk r^p diafnrayijp diro\4ff0ai irdm-as, Cp. 
VII. 6, where the prophecies of Onomacritus, by which Xerxes 
was persuaded to march to Greece, are detailed. It is thought 
that such prophecies may have been given in some detail in 
h e first play of the Trilogy to which the Persae belonged. 

740. dvlcncii^MV — So M.; others iv^fficn^ep. Bee on 1. 
715. 

741. Zik i&oKpov xp^vov— 0pp. to rax^ta in 1. 739. 

742. Cp. Aesch. Fragm. 277, 0iXe? ^ tQ ndfufom-t avffvcideip 
$e&si also Eur. Fragm. 435. 
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744. TcC8' oiS KarciStfS^op. 1. 373. 

745. 8<rTis...'flXirio-€ — "qui sperajrerit". 

'EXX,i)<nrovTov Upov — cp. 1. 71. 8c(r|i«}Munv, i.e. the bridge. 
Gp. ^bv in 1. 72 and the expressions in 1. 722, which, it should 
be remembered! was the first which Darius had heard of the 
matter. See, however, Herod, vii. 35, for the story of Xerxes 
punishing the Hellespont by lashes and fetters. 

746. Booriropov — see on 1. 723. 

747. Kol ir6pov )i.er€ppi)0)jiit< — '* ^^^ set himself to fashion 
a new sort of highway" ; i. e. instead of a highway for ships, he 
made it one for men and chariots. With the verb some uses 
of KOJLvl^ia may be compared, as Agam, 1034, Cho, 492. v^ais, 
see on 1. 745. 

749. 8vT|T^ — see on 1. 157. 

For the position of bk see on 1. 719. 
ovK cv^ovXC^ — '4n his ignorance ". 

750. rdS' — i.e. **in these things which he did", rdbe is 
nominative to an expected verb ijv, but the construction is 
dianged. Cp. Soph. PhiL 116. 

761. ir6vo$ — (for which Bind, has vhpoz). The wealth 
which my labour amassed. See Choeph, 137 and Conington*s 
note 138. Cp. also 1. 755 below, and for the nature of Darius* 
fear see on 1. 738. 

752. Tov ^Odo-avTOS dpirayi) — prey for the first comer. 
Cp. Muffujp Xeia (Dem. de Cor, p. 248, and Ar. BheU 1. 12), also 
Soph. 0. C. 752. 

753. Tois KaKots...dv8pd0*iv — " those bad men ". Herodo- 
tus (vii. 5, 6) especially mentions Mardonius as an ambitious 
and unscrupulous adviser of Xerxes in this matter, also the 
Aleuadae and Pisistratidae, and Onomaciitus. 

754. Oovpios — cp. I. 718. 

755. £iv alxFij — see on 1. 202. (iiro, see on 1. 372. 

756. IvSov alxH'dtciV — " that he does his fighting indoors", 
i.e. sits inside witn the women instead of going to the wars. 

iuSo/idxas dr dX^wwp, said by Pindar {01. xii. 14) of one 
who stays ingloriously at home, instead of winning prizes at 
Olympia, has sometlidng, though not quite, the same notion. 

759 — 786. Darius indignantly exclaims against these bad 
advisers who have wrought no less a mischief than the un- 
doing of the Persian monarchy. He goes through the list of 
kings from the first, and appeals to the old men whether all 
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taken together have eansed so much misery as this hot-headed 
Xerxes. 

769. o-^iv — i.e. ** by these mischievous advisers". That 
the pronoun refers to them is shewn by the word roiydp, 
*• Very well, then ; they have managed to work a mischief too 
great ever to be forgotten." Grammatically it might possibly 
stand for the singular aOrif. Cp. Prom. 9, &c. 

761. l£.€KcCvc»<rcv — Observe the Ionic form. 
murhv — i. e. ifiireaov, cp. 1. 715. 

762. hi o^rc— *' since the day when ". For this epic form 
of the relative cp. 1. 297. 

763. Here M. has *A<rl8os. Cp. 11. 249, 270. 

|U|Xorp6^v — ^Archilochus {Fr. 22) gives the same epithet to 
Asia. The rich pasture lands of Lyoia, &o. would suggest it to 
a Greek writer. 

764. rayi^ — see on 1. 28. The verb takes a genitive on 
the analogy of dpxeip, or as equivalent to rayop ehtu. In Theb. 
58 we have rayevaaif a transitive verb. 

765. MtjSos — No king of this name is known to history; 
Aeschylus knew that a Median dynasty preceded that founded 
by the Persian Cyrus, and expressed the fact by naming an 
imaginary * * Eponymus " of the Medes. History speaks uncer- 
tainly as to the immediate predecessor of Gyrus ; according to 
Herodotus it was Astyages the son of Cyaxares ; according to 
Xenophon {Cyrop. x. 5, 2) it was a second Cyaxares, a son of 
this Astyages. Certainly Aeschylus had not a clear idea as to 
the two kings named as Medus and his son. liyc^M^ o-rparov, 
op. 1. 29. 

766. dXXos— < second (m the list) ' 

t68' fyyw — ^L e. that meiitioned in IL 768 — 4. The son oon- 
Bolidated the empire which the father had won. 

There is an implied contrast to Xerxes and his want of 
guiding sense. It is suggested that Aeschylus may have 
imagined the name of this prince to have been *A/>ra0/)^^s, 
and wished to indicate the name by playing on it (6 rds ippivas 
ix<^ dprlas) as he so often does upon the meaning of proper 
names. 

767. ^paicoirrp6^ow — ^For the metaphor cp. Agam. 802, ed 
vpairidiay ofoica vipMv, 

768. dir' avTov — ^i.e. from Medus. 

769. ^CXoif— op. 1. 748. 

770. This and the following line are in contrast to the 
statement that Cyras made peace for bis friends ; but there is 
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also, as shewn by Mr Paley, an opposition between the two 
lines, and between the verbs iicn/i(raTo and ifKoffev, As in L 46 
Aeschylus was careful to shew that the Ionian Greeks only 
served at Salamis under strong compulsion, so here he says 
liat Cyrus originally annexed their country by force, not by 
persuasion. As many foreigners would be present at the per- 
formance of the play, and the subject was a tender one, it was 
especially necessckry to spare their feelings. 

772. cSs ci^^pMV i^v— *'qua prudentia fuit", (is standing 
for 6ti ovrm. So oloi in From. 909. With €ii<f>pay cp. 5va^p6v<jiff 
above in I. 652. Again Xerxes suffers by the imphed contrast. 

773. Kvpov...vat$ — Cambyses. r^apros, ie. in succes- 
sion from Medus. 

774. MapSos — a variety of ^/i4pdis, the pretender who got 
possession of the throne on pretence of being the murderod 
brother of Cambyses, and so brought it back to the Modes, to 
whom he belonged. He is therefore called " a disgrace to his 
country". In the Behistun inscription his name is given 
Bard'iya. 

775. rdv S^See on 1. 198. 

776. *Apra^p^s — Probably the same as Intaphemes men- 
tioned by Herodotus (in. 70) as one of the seven conspirators 
against the pretended Smerdis. The name, as given in the 
Behistun inscription, is read Yindafranfi. 

777. £^v cU'SpcCo'iv ^CXourtv — ^i. e. the other six conspirators, 
of whom Darius himself was one. ots t68' i[v xP^> ^'^- ^® 
murder of Smerdis. 

778. This line must be given up, for nothing intervened^ 
between the success of the conspiracy and the accession of 
Darius, except the casting of lots indicated in the next line ; 
nor is such a Maraphis known to history. It is possible that 
the line may be the remains of a passage which gave the names 
of the seven conspirators, Mapo^i; having crept in by mistake, 
perhaps from the variants on Mdpdos in I. 774, and that it was 
written in its present context by some one who thought that 
iKTOi meant " sixth in order of succession " (instead of ** sixth 
conspirator "). But it is perhaps as probable that the line is 
a mere interpolation. 

779. For the mode in which the seven conspirators settled 
which should be king, see Herod, iii. 84. 

For Kal...84 — see on I. 546. 

780. Notably in his Scythian expedition. 

781. TO<r6v8e — " so great as this W 

782. Wos ^ v4a ^povit — So M. The lonio forms are so 
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nomerons in this play that it does not seem necessary to 
remove this one, as is done by most editoifis. 

For the lengthening of a before ippov^l see Porson's note on 
Eur. Orestes 64, where he denies that any instance can be 
found of a short vowel at the end of a word lengthened by 
position, and therefore for rrapiScoKe rpi<l>€i» writes irap45ciJK€y 
Tpi^uf. This note of Porson's formed one among many sub- 
jects of an interesting correspondence between C. J. Fox and 
Gilbert Wakefield, which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Lord Bussell*s life of the former. 

782. This is rather hard measure for Xerxes, who was only 
oanying out the projects left unfinished by his father's death. 

784. ci} o-o^MS — the adverb is doubled for emphasis. 

785. &iravTts liMCs — i.e. X and my predecessors from 
Medus downwards. 

787 — 851. The Chorus have now found voice to speak, and 
they venture in their turn to ask Darius to come to the point, 
and tell them the best thing now to be done. The answer is, 
"** never under any circumstances, or with any numbers, invade 
Hellas again. The very land fights against these great forces 
by starving them ;• nay^ even of the force left with Mardonius 
but a poor remnant shall reach, home. The most of them must 
meet by Asopus stream (at the battle of Plataea) the punishment 
due to their insolence and sacrilege, and serve for an example 
to future ages of the sure wrath of Heaven upon those who do 
such acts. Pride will work ruin, and Zeus will not clear the pre- 
sumptuous". Darius then bids the old men teach these lessons 
to Xerxes ; let Atossa go and meet her son, bearing due apparel 
for him, since he is coming in sorr^ plight, and a mother's 
comfort is the only one which will avaiL For himself he must 
go back to the nether darkness. His farewell word to the old 
men is that they enjoy themselves, even in these evil days, since 
wealth can buy them no pleasures in the place whence he 
comeSi The Chorus seem stupefied by the words of their old 
master : Atossa, no less grieved than they, bethinks her at 
once what may be done to spare her child disgrace ; evil the 
days may be, but she will not forget her own. She retires into 
the palace to do as Darius had directed. 

787. ri o^— Cp. Theb, 208, Eum. 902, where the same 
liiatus is found. With irot Karoarpl^iS K.r.X.— Cp. iroc reXev» 
Tw in 1. 735. 

788. ^K To^iTwv — ^i.e. ** given this bad ease, how are we to 
make the best of it ?" Cp. Prom. 216. 

790. cl )t^ orrpaTiiiourO' — The apodosis is dpicra &p vpdff- 
ffoire. The following line contains a clause subordinate to the 

P. 8 
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> protasiB of the main sentence ; the whole would mn more 
simply: fiij ffTpar€6t<r0ef /irfii' el trrpdrtvpLa T\eiop f. el takes a 
BubjonctiYe in Homer frequently; in the Tragedians more 
rarely ; cp. Eum. 234, Soph. Ant. 710, O. C. 1448, and sey^ral 
lyric passages. Heie the sabjnnctiYe is nsed because the con- 
tingency is a remote one ; a prose writer would also have used 
the sabjnnctiye, but with idv not with eL 

794, Here M. has inrtfnrdjXws, other MSS. inrtpicdftwwf. 
The reading of the text is Hermann's. The rejoinder of the 
Chorus seems to make it certain that the point is the numben 
of the invading army. 

796. dorraXij — explained by Xcicr^, "handy", because 
** picked ". The words seem chosen to lead to a rejoinder as to 
lifordoniuB' force, whioh consisted of 800,000 picked men (Hezod. 
VIII. 118), 

fltpovMV — The first syllable appears to be lengthened as 
though by contraction from the future oidtlpw, 

796. " Why not even the force which has now remained, 
Ac." See on last line. 

797. vootC|mv o-ctnipCat — See on L 261. 
Tov^EXXiif irope|Ji6v— Cp. 1. 71. 

800.4 iraifpoC ^c iroXXiffv — ye of rejoinder, when a general 
assent is given to the last speaker, with a special limitation. 
*< Certainly all shall not escape, why only a few out of that 
great number shall escape ". 

cC Ti irumvoHU k.t.X. — ^Darius does not at first daim any 
supernatural power of prophecy, but refers to those oracles 
whioh were known to all, and points out that as some have 
come to pass so will all. And he lays more emphasis on the 
general laws of divine retribution than on specific prophecies. 
But in 1. 809 he shews an acqualntanoe with the conduct of the 
invading army which strictly he should not have had, and in 
1. 817 he seems to prophesy m detail the battle of Plataea and 
its results. 

802. onn&poCvci yAp k.t.X. — " For some do not come to pass 
and others lail *', i. e. all are true or none. Cp. Cho, 900 : 

rov d^ rd \oivd Ao^lov fiavredfiara ; 

where the argument is that you cannot comply with some of 
the commands of a god, yet not with all. 

803. Mtinp rdb' itrrl— i.e. if the truth stated in the last 
line be truth. 

irXTJOof iKKpiTov— See on 1. 795. 

804. Xf CiTf ^—sc. 6 ^4p^u 
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805. Mardonins constmcted a large fortified camp on the 
north side of the Asopns (Herod, ix. 15) ; his battle line on the 
day of Plataea was at first drawn up between this camp and the 
river. 

vcSCov ^8ci— Cp. 1. 496. 

807. KaKciv {i^urra— Cp. 1. 381. 

lira|i,)Uvci iraOctv— Cp. Prom, 605. Here ToJdtlv is an epexe- 
getical infinitive. See on 1. 247. 

809. ot — ^here used like oTrivet. Gp. 1. 745. 
For )fcoX6vTc$ with ace. cp. L 736. 

810. ^SovvTO o-vXav — ^For the eonstmction ep. Cho, 899: 
the verb is so used in Homer. 

811. Cp. Herod, vui. 109, where Themistocles says : roMt 
ydp oifK '^fji.eis iCaTepycurdfJiedai AXKa Oeol re Kcd rjpueif ot i<j>dbv^<raif 
dvdpa (pa T^s re *A<rlris koX ttjs E^/>c6iriff /3curtXeC(r(u idvra iv&ffiov 
re Kal drdaBoKov^ tt rd Ipd koX rd tSia iv 6/jLolip iwoUero ifiinvpds 
re KoX KaTO^Wunf tCjv OcQv rd dydXfiaTaj Ss Kal ttjv doKaaffav 
d,v€fMffTlywre 7r^5as re arar^jce. 

Compare also Agam. 338 for the idea that a oonqnering 
army must respect the gods of the conquered country, also 1. 
527 for the actual treatment of the gods of Ilium by Aga- 
memnon. 

812. ^^Sufv — ^For the form of the adverb cp. 11. 19, 54. 

813. Sp(i<ravTCs...TcCQrxov(ri — Cp. Agam» 1564, Cho, 813^ 
fdso Agam, 532: 

Udpis'ydp oihc ffwreK^s toKu 
i^e&x,cTaL to Spa/Aa rod irdBovs irX^op. 

814. rh, Zk |iiXXi>v<ri — ^i. e. rc2 fj.h vdoxovaip rd bk fiiWovffi 

814. ** Nor yet is there any solid base to our woes, but still ' 
do they well up ". There is a difficulty as to the exact metaphor 
intended. In 1. 815 the reading of the MSS. is ikfroudei^eTou,. 
iKTrtd6€Tai is " Schiitz's most felieitous emendation " (Coning- 
ton, Ed, Rev, 1854), and is thus explained by SchUtz: " Imago 
petita est ex natura basis aut putei, qui non prius exhauritur 
quam ad fundum perveneris ''. But this does not very well 
suit the usual meaning of KprjirLs, May not the image be from 
a piece of bog or quagmire, where it is impossible to get to 
a soUd base, or to lay a solid structure, but water ever keeps 
welling up ? So in Cho, 697, Prom, 264, mud stands for trou- 
bles. Kpt]irl$, used like Lat. crepido. 

816. t4o-o$ ^dp — ^More simply t6cos or toctovtos without 
ydp. 

8—2 
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irAavof otfuvroo^aYi^s — ^i.e. *' a clot of blood of the slain'*. 
Cp. Agam» 209 vapffeyoffipdyourt ^iOpoii, For viKavos cp. Eumi 
266. 

817. A«pC8os X^yxt|S viro — ^In the battle of Plataea the 
larger share of tifcie fighting fell to t|ie Laicedaemonians (Herod. 
IX. 70). But see on 1. 183. 

818. For the position of 8i see on 1. 719. The carnage in 
the battle of Plataea wacr enormous. Herodotus (1. c.) says 
that (leaving out of account the 40,000 men under Artabazus 
who returned with much suffering and loss by way. of the 
HeUespoDt) only 3000 outUved the battle. 

821. ''For insolence sprouting up doth ever bear the full 
ear of woe, whence it doth reap a very harvei^t of tears ". There 
is a verbal confusion in making the v^pti the subject both to 
iKdpTwaev and to i^ajn^i but the image is not really obscured. 
Cp. Theb. 601 (if genuine): 

dTfjs apovpa OoMaTw iKKapxlJlierdi. 

For the truth that insolence is parent to woe, cp. among other 
passages Agam. 764, and Soph. O. T. 874. The aonst is 
gnomic. 

823. The moral is twofold: (1) remember Athens, (2) re- 
strain your greed of conquest. With the first part of thi^ 
advice cp. Herod, v. lOfT, where Darius, having asked "Who 
the Athenians were ? " is said to have ordered a slave to remind 
him three times daily: AiaitoTa fUfiueo tup ^AOrjpalujy, but he 
does so in a very disfferent sense now. See also on 1. 231. 

825. 'dirip^povi{(ras...{pa(r0c\s — Cp. the construction of the 
two participles in 11. 468, 9. 

T^v ir«p6vTa 8a£|M>va — ** The fortune which he already has". 

826. ^Pov Ikx^— Op- the metaphor of 1. 163. 

827. TOi is gnomic. See on 1. 245. " Zeus, as all know, 
is set as the avenger of exceeding pride ". For the thought cp. 
Soph. AtU. 126: 

Ze^s ydp fteydXrjs yXttxraris k6/itous 
{nrepex&aipei, 

i»iripK6|un»v— So the MSS. See on 1. 342. 

828. ciKKrvos— Cp. Bum. 273 : 

fU-^as ydp "Aidrii iarlp eUdvvot pporms. 

829. ari^pov^v K»pi|(Uvoi — ** Divinely warned to be pru- 
dent ", i. e. by the words of Darius. Hermann understands the 
participle to mean the same as x/>V^»'^c<» ^'O* ''since it is your 
interest to be wise". Another reading, xexpijfiipoPf is men. 
tioned by the Scholiast, and might be taken as an absolute 
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case, like ina^pwuv *lp^vAvov in Agam. 1620, " Since the. word 
has been given to be prudent ". 

880. diX^ouri vovOm{|Lao-i — Such as the Chorus, if we 
may judge by their behaviour throughout this play, would de« 
light in instilling. The modem reader will perhaps think, not 
lor the first time, of Polonius. 

831. Xtj|(u — i.e. tSffre Xij^ai. irirfpK^|iiiiY^-See above on 
1. 827. 

832. With this address to Atossa cp. ratios irarpl, said by 
her of Darius in 1. 609. 

833. K6<r|M>v — royal robes for Xerxes to put on in place of 
those he had rent. 

834. mCvTO — Adverbial (some editors give Ta»Tl)» <<Foi 
all about his person, in mourning for these ills, do the rending 
of his rich garments tear asunder the threads '*. Gp. the diffi- 
cult passage in Cho, 27, and see Conington's note. For Xerxes 
rending his clothes cp. 11. 199, 468. 

839. Ytjs iWrA t«<^v — •* Down to the gloom of (within) the 
earth ", For ifxd with ace. cp, 1. 624. 

840. Iv Kcucot^ 8|u»s — i.e. ^alwcp h KaKots^e^, 1. 295. 

The last words of the ghost serve to bring the apathetic, 
self-indulgent temper of this old men into contrast with the 
vigorous character of Atossa, They are advised, witli mild 
irony, to take, even ^i^ KaxoTs, the pleasure which from day to 
day wealth can buy^ lor it caQ buy none in the world below. 
She bethinks herseji at once of what is to be done to spare 
disgrace to that son whom she will not give up even iv KaKols 
(1. 851). The " Epicurean ** advice given to the old men, which 
is familiar to ns as pervading Horace's views of life (e.g. in 
Odes IV. 7), thongh as a serious principle it is indignantly 
rejected by the ^reat Roman Epicurean (Luor. in. 912), is most 
ironically worded in the Book of Wisdom (ii. 5, 6): '*For our 
time is a very shadow that passeth away : and after our end 
there is no returning.... Come on therefore, let us enjoy the 
good things that are present, <fec." Aeschylus had doubtless 
observed in the Persians this temper, which has never found 
a more impassioned expression than in the words of a Per- 
sian poet who lived 1500 years later (Omar Khayy&m). That it 
was not unknown to Athenians — 4y xaKois — may be seen from 
Thucydides' account of what happened in the Plague of Athens 
(n. 63). Its direct opposite has been expressed once for all 
by Vurgil {Ae^ x. 467). 

842. irXovros— The wealth of the barbarians is throughout 
the play held up to the contempt of Athenians, Here the 
ghost disappears. See on L 681« 
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844. '^XYifO'Or— For the tense cp. I. 224. 

845. <3 8at|M>v— Op. IL 472, 515. 

847. drtfjiCav— That described by Darins in I. 885. There 
is certainly something to raise a smile in this anticipation of 
the plight in which Xerxes will presently appear, even after 
his change of dress. Bnt we see too a dear tonch of hu- 
man character. First Atossa's strong motherly feeling will 
not be prevented by fear of ridicnle from shielding her son 
froni disgrace even in outward things ; secondly her woman's 
nature loves to turn to something which can be doiie ; just as 
above (1. 521) she had accepted the advice of the Chorus, though 
her own judgment did not approve it, because it offered her 
something which might be done. Aeschylus in his characters 
of women often marks this trait. 

849. k6o-iiov— Cp. 1. 833. 

850. iraCS' fyj^ — The elision of the t of the dative singular 
is rare. Cp. Soph. Track. 676, dpy^^ olos eiipov ir6K(fi and 0. C, 
1436 ; also perhaps Hom. 11, i. 567. See also on 1. 914 below. 

851. This clearly is contrasted with 11. 840 — ^2, as the 
words iw KaKws shew. See on 1. 840. This line, so thoroughly 
characteristic of Atossa, forcibly concludes her speech, as she 
prepares to withdraw. Is it fanciful to suppose that ther^ 
may have been a familiar sound in both passages to the audience 
who first heard the play? During the troubles through which 
Athens had passed, we may imagine a patriotic cry, '*We will 
not, in evil times, give up our dear ones '*, which cheered themi 
as they moved wives and children to SaJamis, and prepared 
to do battle for altars and tombs ; another cry (like that view 
already referred to as found among Athenians fifty years later), 
''Let us not, in evil times, lose the pleasure of the day, for our 
days are few **. 

853 — ^906. The Chorus enlarge upon the memories of 
Darius and his reign, which his reappearance on earth has 
awakened. Persian armies were always successful, always 
came home unbroken. Then what an empire was his, and 
how easily won ^the various countries and islands are enume- 
rated, ending with the land of the Ionian Greeks). Now the 
old glories are all reversed by this blow upon the sea. 

The reflections of the old men fall into an old-fashioned 
monotonous chaunt, not out of keeping with the character 
given to them throughout the play. There is doubtless a spe- 
cial appeal to the growing interest in geographical matters, 
which was now to be found among Athenians ; in itself this 
Chorus seems somewhat bald and wanting in interest. It 
serves well to prepare the way for the entrance of Xerxes, and 
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Xo enhanod the ludiorons effect of what passes hetween him 
and the Ghoms. 

The Ode consists of three pairs of strophes with an epodns. 
The metre throughout is logaoedic, the dactyl prevailing. 

853. cS ir6iroi — ^For the shortening of the diphthong see 
on 1. 542. 

iroXunrov6|&ov — Gp. Cho, 864 ; also the word HtfxrovhfMV in 
L 919 helow. 

855. dKaKOf— Gp. 1. 664. 

856. Uroecot—Gp. 1. 80, 1. 633. 

857.. fv8oKC|M>tfs vTpOTids— The MSS. have the genitive, 
i.e. '*we used to shew that we were the owners of a glorious 
army *'. For d7ro<ftaly€(r0ai in the sense required hy the reading 
in the text, which is Hermann's, cp. Eum. 309. 

vouXayjora trCpyiva — M. has vofufjua. rh, trdpytva, the correc- 
tion being Hermann^3. The meaning appears to he **and 
custom, strong as towers, used to rule all''. One Scholiast 
explains ir^pyiva as meaning the laws which make cities strong. 

860. lircvOwov^So the MSS. The singular is possihly 
right. 

861. i. e. our wars were bloodless : we had only to make 
a display of our force, and to come back to our firesides pros- 
,perous and in good humour. 

864. The same theme continued. Tes, how many cities 
^d he take in these bloodless wars, never crossing the Halys 
(to attempt the Ionian Greeks). For the crossing of the Halys 
by Xerxes see Herod, vii. 26. It was on the eastern side of 
that river that his land-army was bidden to assemble. The 
Halys had been the eastern boundary of Groesus' dominions. 

866. " Such as are the Acheloian cities near to the Strymonian 
Sea and to the Thracian dwellings ". By Acheloian cities Acs- 
(diylus perhaps means islands near the mouth of the Strymon, 
such as Imbros, Thasos, &o. the word Achelous being used for 
water generally. 

871. Mftvot T* IktoScv— outside the Aegean Sea, i.e. going 
eastwards, towards the Hellespont (1. 875) and the Black Sea. 

irfpicXi|Xa|Uvai frOpycv — "With towers built round them", 
ie. Ttpl As vvpyos Ai^Xarcu. The verb is used as a deponent 
after the analogy of iwvcOai^ &o. 

874. Tov8' — ^i.e. Darius. 

M. has €ifx6fuvox, so. eZmt ; other MSS. haye a^o/ueycu 01 

875. i. e. beginning with the Hellespont (and going east- 
wards). "EXXas ir6pov— Op. 1. 70. 
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878. (rn{|M»pa "HAyrwi — ^i.e. fhe Thraoian BosphoroB. CpJ 
luY. IV. 48, "torrentis ad ostia Ponti'\ 

879. Kard irpuv* dXiov — Cp. L 131. The words are used 
here in a different sense, though in what it is somewhat hard 
to determine. Perhaps the peninsula of Asia Minor generidly 
is meant. . 

881. The aoconnt of the subjugation of these islands by 
Darius will be found in Herod, vi. 31. 

889. d'yx^'^ovs — *' sea-girt", with all its parts near the 
sea. Cp. Soph. Ajax, 134, where the same epithet is applied 
to Salamis, probably to the island. imoxCktovs — i*e. between 
Europe and Asia. The word is very rare. 

892. 2aXa|i.CvcC re— See note on 1. 309. 

897. *'And he ruled the rich and populous cities in the 
Ionian portion by his own will". 

900. o-^^cpos is sometimes used for the possessive of the 
singular pronoun, and so in Agatn. 760. The meaning is that 
Darius had undisputed sway over the Ionian cities, without 
having to assert it by force of arms. Iicpdrft — So Herm. for 
MS. iKpdrvvev, For KXijpov see on 1. 187. 

901. aKdiiOTov— a as in Epic verse. 
TfvxiifrnjpttV — Cp. Theb, 644. 

902. ira|fc|i.CKTo>v — Cp. 1. 52. 

905. ecdrpcirra— " Changed by the gods ". Cp. 1. 941 (M« 
and other MSS. have OcoirpeirTa). 

906. irXaTttto'i irovrfaio-iv — The adjective is emphatic* 
The disaster came from meddling with the sea. 

906 — end. Xerxes enters, not in rags, for that the taste 
of a Greek audience would not allow, and his mother's fore^ 
thought had prevented, but no doubt looking woe-begone 
enough. He is ashamed to meet his countrymen, and wishes 
he were dead. The Chorus do not spare his feelings; they 
tax him with being the man who has " crowded Hades with 
Persians ", and proceed, Xerxes approving, to utter a lament 
for their dead countrymen, asking where each is. This dirge 
is carried on in strophe and antistrophe; there is absolutely 
no restraint or propriety observed, and the scene must have 
been nothing but ludicrous to any spectator. In fact the 
Tragedy came to an end with the retirement of Atossa, and 
We seem here to be reading an after-piece. 

Doubtless there was a large part of the audience, that part 
for whose benefit the Satyric .drama was retained, whom it 
was wise to conciliate by such an ending, lest they should be 
weary of the purely historical treatment, and also should think 
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that AesohyluB had done the Persians more than jnstioe. The 
spirit in which they would . receive this ending comes dearly 
oat in the lines of Aristophanes {Frogs 1026 — 1029), where 
Aeschylus claims thsit in the Persae he had '* glorified a noble 
action", and Dionysus, speaking for the average spectator, 
remembers his exultation, and his delight at the gesticulations 
and cries of the Chorus. Perhaps we may compare those 
scenes of Henry V, where the Dauphin is made ridiculous, 
though only as a slight piece of by-play, whereas Xertes* ab- 
surdities seem to f onn the climax of this play. 

910. dLTfK|uiproT«in|« — " Most unexpected", of. Prom, 836. 

911. 8aC|M»v4v<pt|— Se@onl. 515, 

912. T^miOM — ^What is to become of me? deliberative 
aubjunotive, as often in Homer. 

914. ia^Z6yr — The accusative is occasionally found in 
such a senteQoe even 'where the dative is also used : cp. Cho. 
409, and Soph^ ^l 479. See Conington*s note on the former 
passage. Qere iciSdm-' is in the ace, because it stands in 
the mind of the writer for the object of the sentence, though 
he has not completed the gran^matic^ construction. It would 
be possible however for it to be the dative (see on 1. 850). 
Xerxes wfis itshamed to meet the old men ftrom the same 
cause which in Atossa's dream (1. 199) made him alarmed at 
seeing Darius. 

919. ncporov6)iov— Cp. U. 585 and 653. 

921. MKfipcv— Ci;t short. The Homeric aorist is iri' 

922. He^e the Dprio dialect is taken up as the Chorus 
prepare themselves for the dirge. ** The land itself bewails 
the flower of its men slain by Xeries, Xerxes who has crowded 
Hades with Persians ". 

923. Kra^vtvf — The epic participle of the second aor. 
tised passively. Cp. Cho, 806, an4 x^MVQt in Bum, 263. 

924. ^SoPc^TOf-r-sc. tlfflv — "are gone down to Hades". 
Here the MSS. have dyda/9drcu, a word which occurs as a 
proper name in 1. 959. The correction is Hermann's, who 
compares (Kew^^rcn in 1. 89 for the form, and (fdo^rcu, a 
word used by Aristophanes, for the sense. 

926. To£o8d|&aVTf«— Cp. 1. 26. 

irtCw ydp ^^oris — The word ^t&ffris does not occur elsewhere, 
but is said to mean a tribe, multitude. The conjecture of 
Franz, vdpv Tap<f>6s rit /ivpids dvdpchf which is to some extent 
supported by the use of raptftin in the feminine in Theh. 535, is 
very ingenious, but the phrase would be as far-fetched as that 
of the text. 
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928. For the genitive see on 1. 116. 

930. Iirl 76W K^KXirai— Op. A gam. 64, also Herod, vi. 27 
4 vavfiaxtrj — ^j ydvv t^v v6\lv i^aKe. 

981. Here the antistrophio arrangement begins, and is 
continued to the end of the play. 

aUiicT^— Active in sense; op. 1. 1068. 

933. &p* — " And so I was bom to be a bane, Ac." 

935. ** To greet thee on thy return I wiU utter that cry 
of ill, the sad sad wail of a Mariandyne mourner, a ory with 
the full tear". 

936. Idv, i.e. Ictyfjv — Cp. oracle in Herodotus i. 85, where the 
word is used of the cry of a child. kokoijiIXctov, formerly de- 
rived from fiAos, i. e. tuneless ; but this is now considered im* 
possible. 

937. The Mariandyni (y) were a people living on the 
Black Sea, who celebrated the dirge for a youth as the Greeks for 
Adonis. Cp. Choeph, 423, where two kinds of oriental mourners 
are named, 

iKoyffa Ko/xfibv "Apiov h re Kieralas 
vofUM IrjXefiKTTpias, 

940. MSS. have ical vavUvfrrov* alanj— Cp. I. 635. 

941. 8aC)M)v — Cp. 1. 158, and for the general thought L 
905. a^ — ^i. e. '* has turned back upon me ** (not iterum) ; cp. 
1. 904. 

944. " Yea, I will utter as thou biddest (Kal) a sad and 
sorry wail, making mention of the woes which the people have 
suffered, which have smitten them by sea, woes of a land 
which mourns its children *\ 

MSS. 7rav6dvprov, For what follows, which does not cor. 
respond to the strophe, Mr Faley reads veotraOia ai^tav k.t.X. 
(cp. v€oiradrii in Eum, 514), the adjective having been written 
by successive copyists vaoiradrj (as from pavs)^ 'KaoiraOij. 

949. (The MSS. give these lines to the Chorus.) "Tes, 
'twas the lonians, the lonians and the might of their ships, 
to which shifting victory passed over, which robbed us of our 
men, ravaging the night-black beach, the ill-starred headland".' 

*Idvo>v {d) — ^A form of which there are but a few traces 
elsewhere. 

950. vav(|>paKTOs "Apijs — Cp. 1. 1027. IrcpoXici^s is an- 
Homeric epithet of victory. 

952. wxCav — is perhaps used thus for dark, i.e. fatal. 

irXdKCi — ^is variously taken of the surfaee of the sea, and 
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of the land, ie. Salamis. Hermann adopts from Fanw iivx^v 
irAcCica, comparing fAvx^a t€ UpSiroin-is in 1. 875. 
K^>o^|icvo9 — perhaps as a mower mows a field. 

954. *'ShoUt aloud and ask about each one". The.Chorus 
call on one another to ask questions as to the lost Persian 
leaders. Hermann would take it passively : ** allow thyself 
to be asked'', and so Teuffel. In the MSS. this line is given 
to Xerxes, but the arrangement of the antistrophe shews that 
this must be altered. 

955. S^See on L 834. 

957. If ledW iKirtvOov was rightly taken above, we may 
suppose that the different names came in succession from 
different members of the Chorus upon the unfortunate monarch. 

#apavSdKi)s — Cp. 1. 31. 

959. 'AY8aP(vras^-See on 1. 924. 

960. 2ov<runccivT|«— Cp. 1. 34. 'Aypdravor-Cp. I. 16 and 
1. 535, where the form '£icj9. is read. 

961. TupCas — ^i. e. Phoenician. 4k va6s — See on 1. 805. 

965. Oc£vovTa$ — ^used intransitively. Cp. K^Opiocov^ 1. 310. 
#apvovxos— Cp. 1. 313. 'Apio|ta|>8o«— Cp. 11. 33, 321. ACXcuof— 
Cp. 308. a(ii(>vpL9^Cp. 11. 51, 323, McurCflrrpiis— Cp. 1. 30. 
'ApTC|i.pdpns— Op: 11. 29, 802. 

973. iiravcp<(|i.av — (MSS. ivavipo/juit), Aorist, as in 1. 844. 

974. wyvvCovs— see on 1. 37. For oriryval apphed to 
Athens cp. 286. 

975. **AIl lie flapping as one (lit. with one flapping 
movement) and gasping, poor fellows, on the dry land". For 
the n>etaphor taken from fish see .on 1. 424^ For irvrCIki^ cp. 
TTieb. 856 (of the clapping of hands). 

980. The f ' eye of the king ■', a tfertajn officer by whose aid 
vdj^Ta 6 fiofffXeds in-wKdvei (Stiidas). Xenophon also mentions 
the of&ce. 

981. "Him who did oomit by tens of thousands". The 
substantive (for x^/iirdfw cp. Eurrit 748) governs an accusative, 
as though it were a participle of the verb^ So in Cho, 23 <&c. 
The counting was actually done by tens of thousands. See 
Herod, vii. 60. 

983. 2€ur(£|ia— (M. :Sr}(ra/Aa) Cp^ 322. 

989. tvYya — ^i.e. tq^oi^. Bo ffripyrfOpoP ()li. tk}<NQ'QhjBjnai) 
m Prim, 492. 

991. AXourro — see on L 354. 
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993. '< Aye, and there is yet another whom we miss ". Cp. 
1. 266 for Kol /i^...7e. 

994. iivpi^vTopxov — Cp. 1. 814. 

999. alxiMS dic^p<aTov — Like the Homeric otrof irokiftcto, 

1000. ** I marvel, I marvel, that they do not follow ahont 
thy tented car". The reference is to the dp/id/ui^a, a luxarioas 
chariot in which Xerxes went forth to the war (Herod, vii. 
41). The word Ira^ov (which had been taken by many editors 
as from Bdirna), is epic 

1002. dyp^rai — So M. with a marginal koI dirp^reu. Hence 
Hermann aK/M^roh wldph soi^s the antistrophe 1. 1007. 

1005, 6. The rpading o| the text is that of all MSS. except 
that they give ider* npt i^eaff. If ^tairp^irff/' is right, it must 
be pronounced as a trisyllable by syni;9e8is (see on 1. 81 and cp. 
1. 563). Dindorf ^airpiirov, 

otov S^SopKcv "Ato — '•' How grimly doth Ate look «t as ". 
So "kpji dcBopxfiTUftff i.e. **loo]ang warlike," Theb, 58, irOp 
6<p$a\fMiffi dciopKilit Od. XIX. 446. The Scholiast read S^dopxaft 
though he interprets it otherwise. Hermann alters to 5^8/>cuccy. 

1007. So M. with Sk suggestion Satfioyos in the margin, 
dt' aUSvot is taken to mean ** post lobeam tempus'* ; I e. ** such 
mishaps as only come at long intervaifl". Cp. L 1002. 

1013. 8v9ii^Xqu>v— " unhappy in war '*. 

1014. **I have bpen smitten in so mighty an army". 
Xerxes speaks as though the army were a part of his person. 

1015. M. has fiiydSa r« Jlepa&v, 

1020. r^8<— the MSS. have topU Th« reading of the 
text, by wlu/Bh ol(rroii4yfiova is made an adjective agreeing with 
$rj<ravpbv, is Hermann's. If ol<rTQd4yfiova by itself meant a 
quiver, the question by which the Chorus interrupt Xerxes 
would have no point. 

1028. f* That is a little matter put of so much". Xerxes' 
childish helplessness is received very drily by ti^e old men. 

1025. 'Idvi^y — see on 1. 950. Here the a is lengthened. 

1027. '^Wilt thou speak of the rout of the sea-fenced 
multitude ?'* vaif^paKirov 8|f i^ov-rCp. 1. 250. 

1028. Por X«rxes rendii^ ^ clothes when, he saw the 
ruin of his fleet cp. 1. 465 Sco, 

1030. '<0h but much more than vairtfiV* For koI in 
rejoinder see on L 236. 

1031. "Well here is toitoT twice, three times if you will ". 
1036. "I am robbed of my attendants**. Cho. "By the 

woes which befell thy friends upon the sea**. Cp. L 906. The 
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GhoruB at the end of the plaj move from the orchestra on to 
the stage, and follow Xerxes into the palace. 

1038. 8(aiv« — ^The active Toice is not nsnally fonnd except 
in the sense of to moisten. The second iimvt must be pro- 
notmoed as a dissyllable by synizesis. Gp. 1. 1006. 

1041. Gp. Soph. Ajax 866 irbvo9 irbvifi irbvov 4>4pei, where 
however the syntax is more eomplete than in the text. 

1042. tvU-^p. K 280. 

1046. IfMo-o-i— Strike (i.e. thy breast). Gp. Theb. 855. 
I|ii^v xap^v=** to please me ". 

1052. lUVoivo — i. e. which leaves black bruises. 

1053. KaiTiP^a r6 M¥o>iov — ** and raise the Mysian wail". 
Gp. 1. 937. 

1055. Xer. ** And, I ptay thee« tear the white hair of thy 
beard ". Cho. ** By fistfuUs, by fistfulls, very sad and soriy " ! 

1059. For Kal in rejoinder cp. 1. 1030. 

1068. otflucnit— Gp. 1. 931. 

1070. ** Ah ! Ah ! The Persian land is sad to tread ". 

1072. dPpoBdrai— ** Te that walk deUcately". See on 
1. 135. The Gnorus is now forming into procession to escort 
their king. 

1075. rptoncdXiJiouriv. . . pdpioav — See on U. 554, 679. 

1076. Xerxes enters the palace, followed by the Ghorus 
moving slowly across the stage to the central door. 
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OF NAMES AND PLACES. 
(The figmes refer to the numbers of the lines.) 



ACHAEA 488 

AchelouB 869 

Adeues 312 

Agdabatas 959 

Ajax 307, 368, ^96 

AlpistuB 982 

Amistres 21, 320 

Amphistreus 320 

Anchares 995 

Andres 886 

ArabuB 318 

Arcteus 44, 312 

Ariomardus 38, 321, 967 

Arsaces 996 

Arsames 37, 308 

Artames 318 

Artaphrenes 21, 776, 778 

Artembares 29, 302, 971 

Asopus 805 

Astaspes 22 

Athamas 68 

Athens 169, 285, 286, 474, 

716, 824, 976 
Azins 493 

Babylon 52 
Bactria 306, 318, 732 
Batanochns 982 
Boeotia 482, 806 
Bolbe 494 
Bosporus 723 

Cedadatas 998 



Chios 884 
Chrysa 314 
CiUcia 327 
Cissa 120 
Cnidus 891 
Cychreia 670 
Cyprus 891 
Cyrus 768, 773 

Dadaces 804 

Darius 166, 160, 163, 198, 244, 

654, 621, 664, 671, 713, 787, 

866 
Diaexis 996 
Doris 486 
Dotamas 959 

Ecbatana 16, 535, 961 
Edonis 495 

Haidoneus 650 
Halys 864 

Helle 68, 722, 799, 877 
Hellespont 746 
Hermes 629 
Hystaechmas 972 

loarus 890 
Imaeus 31 
Ionia 771 

Lemnos 890 
Lesbos 884 
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Lilaens 308, 969 
Lydia 770 
Lythimna 998 

Macedonia 492 
Magnesia 492 
Magus 318 
Malian Gnlf 486 
Maraphis 778 
Marathon 475 
Mardon 51, 994 
Mardus 774 
Mariandyni 937 
Masistes 22, 971 
Matallns 314 
Medns 765 
Megabates 22 
Memphis (city) 36 
Memphis 970 
Mitrogathes 43 
Myconos 885 
Mysia 52, 322 

Naxos 885 
Nile 34, 311 

bebares 984 

PaUas 347 
Pan 449 
Pangaeus 494 
Paphos 891 
Paros 885 
Parthus 984 
Pegastagon 36 
Pelagon 958 
Pharandaces 31, 957 
Phamuchns 313, 966 
Pheresseues 312 
Phocis 485 
Phrygia 770 



Plataea 817 
Pontus 878 
Poseidon 750 
Propontis 877 
Psammis 959 

Bhode? 891 

SalamiB«273, 284, 447, 892, 

964 
Samos 884 
Sardis 45, 321 
Seisames 322, 982 
Seualces 968 
Sileniae 303 
Smerdis 774 
SoU 892 
Sosthanes 32 
Spercheins 487 
Stiymon 497 
Susa 16, 319, 535, 557, 644^ 

730, 762 
Susiscanes 34, 960 
Syennesis 326 
Syria 84 

Tenagon 306 
TenoB 885 
Thaiybis 51 
Thebes 38 
Thessaly 489 
Thrace 509, 566, 870 
Tmolns 49 
Tohnns 999 
Tyre 963 

Xanthis 995 

Xerxes 5, 156, 199, 299, 341, 

356, 465, 550, 718, 734, 754,' 

782, 928 
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(The figures refer to the numbers of the lines.) 



d/3Xa/3^s 552, 652 
&^por€if0iis 135 
d^poX^Ttav 543 
dyyapLrf 14 
dye 140 
d7cy6f 497 
d^x^oXos 889 
^dopdrat 924 
aUu^s 684, 940 
.atpeaOai ^vy^v 481 
alxM'il 239 

dlcd/MLTOS 901 

djcufdKfjs 56 
dic/i^ 407 

OKfJLWV 51 

edcrctf/) 557 
dXaXa7/td(.388 
aKaaros 991 
dXd<rrcii/> 354 
aXiSora 275 
dXXd /i^ 226 
dX(ro$ 111 
dfJMffaerat 115, 161 
dvo^, opdaata 95, 378 
dvav^s 576 
dyOcfMVfiy^ 612 
di^/K^Tctos 706 
a'via 256, 1055, 1061 
di'Tcua 604 
dyrca U^cu 695, 699 
di'^721 
diraXcuf 537 
oTa/)xof 327 

P. 



c[/>a 348, 640 

dpfidfiaia 1000 

dprijyyla 542 

dpxeXduw 297 

'Aatdt, *A(rif 249, 270, 549 

<r(rrv 116 

cKrij 821 

Accusative 291, 300, 305, 332, 

616, 914, 1006 
Agamemnon, TheX^ 249 
i^pe«sts 153, 545 
Aorist, gnomic 821 
Aorist, participle 294, 700 
Aorist, subjunctive 912 
Athenians, naval tactics of 405 
Atossa, character of 290, 597, 

847 
Augment, omission of 313, 

876, 416, 458, 490, 506 

/Sadipl9 

^aBi^vot 155 

/SoX^y 657 

pdpPapot 187, 255 

fidpis 552 

/Savi-ety 12 

/3A€a269 

fipafie^ 302 

Beheading 371 

Birds, portents from 205 

Bridge of Xerxes 67, 130 

yd^ot 483, 615 
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76 226,800 

76nr430 

Gannenta, rending of 125, 

468, 537, 835, 1060 
Ghosts 659, 681, 692 

Miuim 158, 472, 515, 601, 

619, 724, 911, 921 
2^0(282 
^ 143, 334, 606 
UiopKaKm 
delofuu 699 
64<nrora de^whvuf 666 
&a/3od^ftf634 
&a£Mal038 
2{<nrM44 
«TXa{277 

iwnramfT^ 515 
Swnr^MW* 278, 325 
Darius, family of 717 
Dative, eihiisal 711 
Dead, ao9dition of «fae 620 
Dreams 181, 901 
Dressy Ionian Jko. 181 
Drees of AsB^Tiaa king 660 
Doal, masttolina <rf 187 

c£790 
^327 
iK 76, 462 

iuLTi 337 

&re^0ov954 
iKwOCerai 814 
Aaia616 
ikaofi&rat99 
^/i/Soretfcv 449 

i/uA &Nrear 246 
f/iTopos, ifuropot 598 

iw joucws 840, 851 

^n$Xov515 

&T«il94 

Yv^l 486, 525, 936 

^i/Utrai379 



MTCr42 
^vi^X^395 
HroihiKci 656 
iraxfn 45, 54 
ipparrai 571, 580 
irepaXK^s 951 
eterfs466 
c(f9ufof 828 
cll|Mipcs660 
ciMTToXiit 795 

Elision of i 850, 914 

Epio Uxm 19, 494. 656, 923 

Epic phrases 55 

Epic seansiaa 542, 853, 901 

Epicureanism 840 

Epithets 105, 576 

irf&&$ai 174 
^taa 692 

tilAcvl74 

Beofs^arvp 655 

tfc6rpe«TOt 905 

^ofMF229 

ecApun 73, 373, 718, 754 

^/c6fiamf 224 

I, elision of 850^ 914 

A9a7cn}f 306 

IwrncxAfi/te^ 29, 106 

rrrot302 

liry^989 

Utw 280, 1042 

Infinitive mood 188, 248, 264, 

419, 721, 807. 810 
Ionian Greeks 46, 178, 568, 

1025 
Ionic fonns 205 
lonio a minoce m^tre 65, 75 

col 286, 296, 721, 1059 
ral Mir 866, 406, 993 
HaKiftan-ts 10 
MuraiiAcrof 936 
KUTtpdKwBai 538, 1066 
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K^Komai 683 
uiktwrfM 397 

jcX^pof 187, 897 

Kvdirreuf 576 

Ko/Afibt 532 

icoi^(ras ou8a( 163 

KpiTTts 814 

xrdficyot 993 

jcvfli^eos 81 

Kvplffffw 310 

jn;p6(.i 227i 521 

Caesura, absence of 251, 270, 

502, 509, 519 
Gatalogae of leaders 21 
Chorus, character of 2:i5t 890« 

840 
Comparative deg^ree 440, 708 
Construction, double 599, 754 
Couriers, Persian 247 
Crasis 442 
Cretic, final 821 

Xaxldes 835 
\cvK6ruf\ot 386 
Laurium, mines of 238 
Leaders, native superseded 306 

tuucurnjp 698 
/ia^pd vadt 380 
AuCn;y286 
/ieX(i7X(AM>$ 301 
/ie\ayxl'r(av 114 
fieklKprp-ov 610 
fUXkeuf dK/ATj 407 
fUfUfUfa 165 
Auf(ro( 195, 505 
/bi«r& 613 

fUTOppuBfdl^Uf 752 
/bi^6/> 215 
M<K/» 101 
AtoXeif 286, 809 
Au»^s 734 
fiop6i;\j^ 139 
fiufulvTapxos 994 
Marathon 286, 476, 652 



Metaphors 576 

Middle voice 48, 62, 179, 69$ 

Mourning drais 608 

rat^/Mxro; 951, 1027 
ye^Koro^ ^65 
vofdi^tay o62a/«#i> 49^ 
vooTifiot 2Q1, 797 
vvicrds tf/i/ta 428 
i'vxtoj 952 

^186 343 

olaTod4yiJL(in> 1020 

oZbs 651 

S/jLfM 169, 428 

6/ju^(as 214 

^AUtff 295, 840 

drX/njf 240 

irav 450 

oipdvios 573 

ot)/>os 481 

(M&/>£^601 

^^aX/io( 168, 980 

Offerings to the dead 598, 

610, 618 
Oratio obliqua 357, 364, 369, 

450 
Oxymoron 139 ' 

iMos and /m$os 598 
xat&y 388, 392, 605 
ra?26f*EXXi^iM'402 

TOUiivtOS 605 

vafnr^Srjp 729 

ircSo(rr</9i7j 127 

TAai'os 204, 524, 610, 616, 

816 
TrepieKriKafjilifat 871 
T€/HxXt^<rra 596 
rtpff^rroKis 65 
Tcpffwo/A&aBou 585 
T€pcov6fws 919 
irurrd 2, 528, 681 
vurrcifMTa 170 
irfTvXoj 974 
rX^ov 631 
t6Xij 116 
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iroMxpvffOf 8, 9, 45, 53 

irpiirpos 628 

vpevfjianiis 220, 224, 609, 685 

tripyivm 859 

Parodos 1 

Periphrases, descriptive 576 

Persian king, title of 24 

Persian manners 5, 153, 541, 

588 . 
Persian names 21 
Prolepsis 298, 819 
Prologue, absence of 1 

ra76s, ray^tv 28, 824, 480 
raOra 114, 159, 165 
rw.y gnomic 506, 706 
T6^apxo9 566 



ro^odii^iayref 26, SO, 926 
Tpl(rKa\fA09 679, 1075 
Tf^bsj rpoTrbia, rporuTi^p 876 
Throne of Xerxes 466 
Trochaic tetrameter 155 
Tnnny, the 424 

if/S/Mt 821 
inrtp^u 709 

(nripKOfivos 842, 827, 881 
inrefyirdWovs 794 
{nre\i$wos 213 
Umbrella of Xerxes 466 

Vocative case 674 

Wealth 168, 642 
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to the different authors, in their relation to literature, and as 
throwing light upon ancient history, with the view of en- 
couraging not only an accurate examination of the letter, but 
also a literal and intelligent study of the spirit of the masters 
of Classical Literature. 

The books are clearly printed in fcap. 8vo., and uniformly 
bound in neat red cloth. 

The following volumes are ready : — 

OIOSRO— THS SECOND PHIblPPIO ORATION. From 
the German of Karl Halm. Edited, with Corrections and 
Additions, by John E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge, and Fellow and Classical Lecturer at 
St John's College. New edition, revised. 5^. 

90.000.3.79. 
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THB CATIUHB OBATIOW t. Ffom the Gennan of Karl 
Halm. Edited, with AdditionSy by A. S. WiLKiMS, M.A«y 
Professor of Latin at the Owens Collie, ICancfaestcr. New 

edition, y. 6d. 

THS ACADEMICA. Edited by JAMCS RsiD, H.A., 
Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge. 4^. 61L 

DF.MOSTHSMBS— THB OBATZON ON THB CB01I7M, 
to which is prefixed JB80HIMB8 AGAINST CTB8I- 

PHON. Edited by B. Dkakb, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
Coll^e^ Cambridge. New edition. 51. 

HOMBB'S ODY88ET— THB NABBATIVB OF ODY8- 
8BU8, Books IX.— XII. Edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. Parti. 3;. [To be com^td shortly. 

JUVBNAIi->8BU3CT 8ATIBB8. Edited by JoiUf E. B. 
Mayor, Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge^ and 
Professor of Latin. Satires XIL— XVI. ^. 6d. 

[Satira X. and XLf in preparation, 

UVY— HANNIBAIi'8 FIBST CAMPAIGN IN ITAIiY, 
Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. 
Capes, Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. With 3 
Maps. $/. 

8AI.I.U8T— CATIIiINB and JVGUBTHA. Edited by C. 
Merivalb, B.D. New edition, carefiilly revised and en- 
larged. 4/. 6d, Or separately 2s, 6d. each. 

TACITU8— AOBICOItA and GBBMANIA. Edited by A. J. 
Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Translators of 
Tadtns. New edition, sr. 6d, Or separately 2s, each. 

THB ANNAIiS, Book VI. By the same Editors. 2j. (m/. 

TBRBNCB— HAUTON TI1I0BUMBN08. Edited by E. 8. 
Shuckburoh, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton CoUege. 3x. 
With Translation, 4/. d/. 
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THUOYDIDB8 — THS BIOILIAN BXPBDITION, Books 
VI. and VIZ. Edited by the Rev. Percival Frost, M. A.» 
Late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. New edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Map. 51. 

XENOPHON—HEIiIiENIOA, Books I. and II. Edited by 
H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
With Map. 4r. 6d. 

The following are in preparation : — 

JE8OHYI1U8— 8BI1BOT PI1AY8. Edited by A. O. Prickard, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

I. PBR8AB. 

OATUI1I1U8— 8EI1EOT POEM8. Edited by F. P. SIMPSON, 
B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

CIOERO-PRO R080I0 AMEBINO. From the German ot 
Karl Halm. Edited by E. H. Donkin, M.A., late Scholar 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Uppingham. 

DEM08THBNB8— FIR8T PHILIPPIC. Edited by Rev. 
T. GwATKiN, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

BURIPIDB8—8BIiBOT PIiAY8, by various Editors. 

ALCB8TI8. Edited by J. E. C. Welldon, B.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 

BACOHAE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 

IPHIGENEIA AT AUI1I8. Edited by Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 

MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

HERODOTU8-THB IirVA8ION OF GRBEOB BY XBBXB8. 

• Books VII. and VIII. Edited by Thomas Case, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

a 2 
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HOMER'S ZLIAD— THE STORY OF AOHIXiZAS. Edited 
by the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A.» 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

LIVY— Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 

LYSIAS— SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuck- 
BURGH, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

MARTIAL— SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson,. M.A., Head- Master of St. Peter's School, 
YorV. 

OVID— SELECT EPISTLES. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. 

OVID-FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at 
Harrow. 

PLATO— FOUR DIALOGUES ON THE TRIAL AND 
DEATH Of SOCRATES, viz., EUTHYPHRO, APO- 
LOGY, CRITO, AND PHiBDO. Edited by C. W. MouLE, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.. 

PROP ERTIUS— SELECT POEMS. Edited by J. P. PoST- 
GATE, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

TERENCE— PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. JOHN BoND, M.A., 
late Scholar of St. John's CoUege, Oxford, and A. S. Wal- 
POLE, late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 

THUCYDIDES— Books I. and II. Edited by H. Broadbent, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter Collie, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 

THUCYDIDES— Books IV. and V. Edited by Rev. C. 
E. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Other vidumes will ^oUaw, 

CLASSICAL. 

JESCHYLUS— 7W:£ EUMENIDES, The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By 
Bernard Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3^. 6</. 
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ARlBTOTI*B-AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLES 

RHETORIC, With Analysis, Notes and Appendices. By 
E. M. Cope, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8vo. 14J, 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES', OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI, With Translation and Notes by E. PosTE, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. &r. 6d, 

ARISTOPHANES— 77/£ BIRDS. Translated into English 
Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6^. Help-Notes to the same, 
for the use of Students, is. 6d. 



Bm.On'EXL— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
LATIN GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on 
Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., 
Assistant Master in King's College School, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, Key, ix. 6d, 

SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE. EXERCISES IN LA TIN 
IDIOMS, &*c. By the same author. [In preparation* 

BJsAOKl^^GREEUr AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 



OICSROr- THE A CADEMICA, The Text revised and explained 
by James Reid, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. With Translation, 8vo. [In preparation. 

SELECT LETTERS.—AfXcr the Edition of Albert 
Watson, M.A. Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow 
of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Ilailcy- 
bury. [Shortlv- 
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OlhABBXOAZi WBXTBR8. Edited bjr J. R. GSEBN, HCA. 

Fcap. 8vo. IS, 6d, 

CICERO, By Professor^A. S. Wilkins. \In preparation, 
DEMOSTHENES. By S. H. Putcher, M.A. [In preparation. 
EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. Mahaffy. \In the Press. 
HORACE, By T. H. Ward, M.A. [In preparation, 

LIVY, By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. [In proration. 

VERGIL. By Professor H. Nettleship. [In preparation. 

Others to follow. 

Vk-UUm— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the nse of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. fid. 

GUmmB— THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 
By W. D. Geddes, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo. I4r. 

GLADSTONE— Works by the Rt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
yUVENTUS MUNDI; or, Gods and Men of the Heroic 
Age. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6^. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8vo. 
6j. (id. 

A PRIMER OF HOMER. i8mo. is. 

GOODWIN— Works by W. W. GOODWIN, Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University, U.S.A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE 
GREEK VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

ANELEMENTAR Y GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, 
revised. Crown^8vo. [In preparation. 
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ORBBMWOOD— 7W^ ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAM- 
MAR^ inclading Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of 
Derivation and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude 
Forms. By J. G. Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, 
Manchester. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. td, 

HERODOTUS, Books l.—m.-^THE EMPIRES OF THE 
EAST. Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by A. H 
Sayck, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, 
and Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology. 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

UOT^anon -MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN" VERSIFICA- 
TION A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, 
prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By 
F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 
revisedbyF. C. Hodgson,* M. A. i8mo. y. 

nomVOL^TIIE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. 
Butcher, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and 
Andrew Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxfoid, 
Crown 8vo. lor. 6<f. 



For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenreith, with 
Additions and Corrections by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. With 
nmnerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6j. 



r^TIIE WORKS OF HORACE, rendered into 
English Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Globe 
Svo. 3j. 6d. 

THE ODES OF HORACE IN A METRICAL PARA^ 
PHRASE. By R. M. Hovenden. Extra fcap. Svo. 4J. 

HORACE'S LIFE AND CHARACTER. An Epitome of 
his Satires and Epistles. By R. M. Hovenden. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 4r. 6^. 

WORD FOR WORD FROM HORACE. The Odes lite- 
rally Versified. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. Crown Svo, 
7j. 6</. 
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JACKBOV—FIUST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION, By.BLOMFiELD Jackson, M.A. Assbtant- 
I^Iaster in King's College School, London. New Edition 
revised and enlarged. i8mo. is. 6d, 

'JACKSON—^ MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Henry Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation, 

JEBB— Works by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO 

ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8va 25^. 

THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS, Translated 
from a revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 
8vo. dr. td, 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITER A TURE. i8mo. w. 

A HISTOR Y OF GREEK LITER/l TURE, Crown 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

JUVEN AI.- THIR TEEN SA TIRES OF JUVENAL. With 
a Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. Vol. I. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7j. (d. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6</. 

KYNASTON— 6^^^^^ IAMBICS FOR SCHOOLS. By Rev. 
H. Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham Coll^;e. 

[In preparation. 

LIVY, Books XXI.—XXV. Translated by A. J. Church, 
M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. [In preparation. 

JmImO^-D—THE age OF PERICLES, A History 01 the 
Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Pelopon- 
nesian War. By William Watkiss Lloyd. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

MACmiMJMAH—FJRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 

Macmillan, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 

ssistant Master in St. Paul's School. i8mo. [In preparation. 
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r— Works by J. P. MAHaffy, M.A., Professor ol 
Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menander. 
Hiird Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9J 

RAMBLE^ AND STUDIES IN GREECE, With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
lOr. 6^. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illus- 
trations. iSmo. u. 

MARSHALL — ^ TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS^ classified according to the arrangement of Curtius' 
Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., one of the 
Masters in Clifton College. 8vo. cloth. New Edition, is, 

MAYOR (JOHN B. ^,)'-FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Kakl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by 
Professor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN IITERA* 
TURE. Edited after HUbner, with large Additions by 
Professor John £. B. Mayor. Crown 8vo. dr. 6^. 

MAYOR (JOSEPH -B.y^GREEK FOR BEGINNERS, By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King's College, London. Part I., virith Vocabulary, is, 6d, 
Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 31. 6d, com- 
plete in one Vol. New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. cloth. 4r. 6d, 

KliaON— PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation 
into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. 
Nixon, M.A., Classical Lecturer, King's College, London. 
Part L—Historical and Epistolary. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8yo. 3^. 6d, 
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NIXON Continued-^ 

A FEW NOTES ON LATIN RHETORIC. With 
Tables and Illustrations. By J. £. Nixon, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2J. 

PEILE (JOHN, M.A.)— ^A'' INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY, By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Third 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. lOf. ^ 

A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY, i8mo. is. By the same 

Author. 

PINDAR— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M.A.> Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

PJmATO— THE REPUBLIC OP PLATO. Translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davibs, 
M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. New Edition, with 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jbsns 
from an Antique Gem. i8mo. 4j. 6</. 

PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Henry Jackson, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Svo. [In preparation, 

PImAUTUS-^THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M.A., 
of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 14J. 

POTTS (A. W., VL,K.)-'HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By Alexander W. Poits, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; 
Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. 
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ROBY— ^ GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Flautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Third Edition. 
Fart I. containing :— Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 
Book IIL Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8j. dd. 
Fart II. — Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. icxr. (id, 

"Marked by the clear and practised insight o£ a master in his art. 
A book that would do honour to any country. — Atkbnaum. 

SCHOOL LA TIN GRAMMAR, By the same Author. 

\Tn preparation, 

KUSia—SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

RVST— FIRST STEPS TO LA TIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M. A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. u. 6d, 

RUTHERFORD—^ FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR, By W. G. 
Rutherford, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul's School, 
London. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, 

SSELEY— ^ PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE, By 
Prof. J. R. SkELEY. \In preparation, 

BHUCKBURGH— ^ LATIN READER, By E. S. Shuck- 
BURGH, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 

\In preparation, 

rACVraS'-COMPLETE WORKS TRANSLATED, By A. J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

THE HISTORY, With Notes and a Map. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE ANNALS, With Notes and Maps. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. *js, 6d» 

* THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. With Maps and Notes. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4;. 6d, 
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THEOPHRA8TU8— 7*/ffi CHARACTERS OF TffEO- 
PHRASTUS, An English Translation fix>m a Revised Text 
With Introduction and Notes. By R. C Jebb, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

THRINO— Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head 

Master of Uppingham SchooL 

A LATIN GRADUAL, A First Latm Construing Book 
for Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS, Fcap. 
Svo. Is, 6d, 

A CONSTRUING BOOK, Fcap Svo. 2j. ^. 

VIB,Q1I»—TI/F WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running 
Analysis, and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and 
Samuel Lee, M,A. New Edition. Globe Svo. 3j. 6t/. 
gilt edges, 4^. 6d, 

WXLKINS— ^ PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, By 
A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Owens 
College, Manchester. With Illustrations. iSmo. is, 

WRIGHT— Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master oi 

Sutton Coldfield School. 

HELLENIC A; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GREEK, as related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a 
First Greek Reading Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical 
and Historical. New Edition with a Vocabulary, Fcap. Svo. 
3^. dd, 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR \ or, The Form and 
Use of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 
Svo. 4r. dd, 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME, An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
Difficult Passages; being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes. New Edition. With Vocabulary, 3*. 6^. 
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V/RIGHT Continued-^ 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDV 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

ATTIC PRIMER, Arranged for the Use of Beginners. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4;. 6d, 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rale, 
and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d» 
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AIRY— WorkSj by' Sir G. B. AIRY, K.C.B., Astronomer 
Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the Universities. With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 6d, 

CN THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS, Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6d, 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for 
the Use of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. dr. 6d, 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 
With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9Lr. 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM, Designed for the UsC' 
of Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 91. 6d. 

AIRY (OSMUND)—^ TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical 
Masters in Wellington College. Extra cap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 
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BAmUL'-TffE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS, By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo, lOf. 6d. 

BSA8I.BY— ^AT ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, With Examples. ByR. D. Bkaslky, 
M.A.y Head Master of Grantham Grammar SchooL Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6(L 

BIJkOKBUllN {UVan) '- ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class in 
Mathematics n the University of Glasgow. By Hugh 
Blackburn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Globe 8vo. is, 6</. 

BOOI.E— Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.ILS., late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Queen's University, Lreland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
Third and Revised Editioa Edited by I. Todhuntsr. Crown 
8vo. 14J. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by L Todhuntsr. Crown 
8vo. 8/. fd, 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES, 
Crown 8vo. lOf. 6^. New Edition, revised by J. F. 

MOULTON. 

BHOOK-8MITH (S,)— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. 
John's College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. \s, 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBIiEMS and RIDERS 
WITH SOIaUTIONS :— 

iSj^^PROSLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Grsknhill, 
M.A. Crown 8va Ss. 6d, 

iSyS-^OLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROELEMS. 
By the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners, Edited by 
J. W. L. Giaishsr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge. 12s, 
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OAXmVBA—IfELP TO ARITHMETIC, Designed for the 
use of Schools. By. H. Candler, M.A., Mathematical 
Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, td, 

CHEYNE—^A^ ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY, By C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., 
F.R.A.S. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6j. (id, 

CHRISTIfi— ^ COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MA THE- 
MA TICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Nmnerical Equations by 
Homer's Method. By James R. Christie, F.R.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown Svo. Si. 6d, 

CLIFPORD— 7W^ ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC, An In- 
troduction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 
Bodies. By W. K. Clifford, F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, London. 
Part I.— KINETIC. Crown Svo. *js, 6d. 

OVVmiNO—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OP ELECTRICITY. By LiNNiEUS CUMMING, M.A., 
one of the Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. Ss, dd, 

CJJTUB-ESLTnov— EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis 
CUTHBBRTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of 
the City of London School. Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d, 

DAXiTON— Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC New 
Edition. iSmo. 2s, 6d. 

' Answers to the Examples are appended, 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Part I. 
New Edition. iSmo. 2j. Pait II. iSma 2/. (k^ 
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T^JLH—PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part I., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

-DOnaBOn— EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. By 
the Rev. C. L. Dodgson, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer, 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [Ntarfy ready. 

li^'EW-'GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M.A., St John's Coflege, 
Cambridge. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREWS 
CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

EDGAR (J. H.) and PRITCHARD (6. fk.)^ NOTE-BOOK 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H. Edgar, M. A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and G. S. Pritchard. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3^. 

FERRERS— Works by the Rev. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TR I LINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and 
the TTieory of Projectors. - New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
6j. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

PROST— Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King's College, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREAJISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING. By Percival Frost, M.A, 8vo. 12s. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise by Frost and Wolstenholmk, In 2 Vols. 
Vol. I. 8vo. i6j 
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GKJDPRAY— Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke Coll^;e, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. I2J. td, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the ime 
of Newton. Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 5^. 6d, 

U^VLVLIHG— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St John's Collie, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. Svo. 91. 

3 iLQKnOlX -- GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection. By J. Stuart Jackson, M. A., late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 41. 6d, 

JELLET (JOHNH.)— i4 TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION By John H. Jellet, B.D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Svo. Sx. 6</. 

JONES and cnE;YN^— ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and 
C. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. iSmo. 2s. 6a, 

KELI.AND and r AIT— INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F.R.S. ; and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 
7J. 6d. 

KITCHENER—^ GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOO^, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
Kitchener, M.A., Mathemathical Master at Rugby. New 
Edition. 4to. 2s, 

b 
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VUlVImT-- NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technica 
Classes. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical Works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. i8mo. u. 

Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, I2s, 6d, 

JOXRUIVLAJX -^ ELEMENTS OF THE METHOD OF 
LEAST' SQUARES, By Mansfield Merriman, Ph.D. 
Professor of Civic and Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Penn. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

fUllMlMASL-ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 
By J. B. Millar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. ds, 

MORaAN — A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS, With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6j. td, 

ViMXBr-DETERMINANTS, By Thos. Muir. Crown 8vo. 

[/« Preparation, 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. cloth. 31J. 6d, 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF^ NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA, With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Examples of 
Newton's Methods. By Percival Frost, M.A. Tliird 
Edition. 8vo. 12s, 

PARKINSON— Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Tutor and Prselector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With' a Collection of Examples. 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 9^. 6d, 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS, New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. lor. 6d, 

VJ^l>lMBr^'^EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By S. Tedley. 

[In frejaratien. 
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^ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. doth, ^s, 6d, 

VTKIB^LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rer. 
G. PiRiE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

WCJLIm-B -AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially 
designed for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

KAWImINSOV— ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
Sturges, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4;. 6d, 

RAYIm^IQM^THE THE0R\ of sound. By Lord 
Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, Vol. I. 12s, 6d, Vol. II. 12s. 6d. 

[Vol. III. in the Press. 

RBr^NOlMHB— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6*/. 

« 

ROUTH— Works by EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A.,F.R.S., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS 
OE THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With numerous 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. %is. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adams' Prize 
Essay for 1877. ^vo. 8x. td. 

b 2 
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SMITH— Wodcs hf tiie Rer. BARNARD SMim, M.A^ 
Rector of Glaston, Rntland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA^ in their Frinciples and 
Application ; with nmneroos systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. lor. btU 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 
%YO. 4/. 6d. 

A KE\ TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8j. fuL 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. limp doth. 
2s. With Answers. 2/. 6d, 

Or sold separately. Part L I/. ; Part IL is. ; Answers, 6</. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. iSmo. 
cloth. 3/. 

Or sold separately, in Three Parts. I/, each. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Parts I,, II., and III., 2s. 6d, each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NA TIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. iSmo. cloth. Or 
separately, Part I. 2d. ; Part IL yi. ; Part III. Jd. Answers. 
6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo, doth. \s. 6d, 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
i8mo. 4/. 6d. 

EXAMINA TION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. 
I/, dd. The same, with Answers, i8mo. 2s. Answers, 6d. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIC. i8mo. 4/. dd. 
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SMITH Continued— 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, sewed. 3^. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 42 in. by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished, price 
5j. 6(L New Edition. 

Also a Snudl Chart on a Card, price id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combming Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
■ cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II. in box, is. Standards III., IV. and V., 
in boxes, is, each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, 
IS, each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 

8NOWBAU. — THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. ' yj. dd. 

8YIiZ*ABU8 OF PlaANB GEOMETRY (correspondmg to 
Euclid, Books I. — VI.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. IS, 

TAIT and STEELE-^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF 
A PARTICLE, With numerous Examples. By Professor 
Tait and Mr. Steele. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 

12S, 
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t'R^A.'V— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION' FOR 
SCHOOLS. With ntunerons Examples. By Septimus 
Tebay, B.A., Head Master of Qaeen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School, Rivington. Extra fcap. 8vo. y, 6d^ 

TODHUNTER— Works by I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 

St John's College, Cambridge. 

' Mr. Todhnnter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author of a series of admirable mathematical text-books, whtjch possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, 
typographical or other." — Saturday Rbview. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. i8mo. 3/. 6d, 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With nmnerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2/. 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRl FOR BEGINNERS. With nmnerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown 8vo. 8r. 6d, 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 4;. 6d. 

KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 
^wo. 6s, 6d. 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. *ls, 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. 
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TODHUNTEIt Continued— 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Crown 8vo. 
I or. (id, 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
New Edition, enlarged. Cro^\^l 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the 
Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 
7j. dd, 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
With numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown Svo. 
10^. 6d, 

A TREATISE ON THE INIEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS, With numerous Examples. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. lar. (id, 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 01 
THREE DIMENSIONS, New Edition, revised. Crown 
Svo. 4?. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS, With 
numerous Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown Svo, los, 6d, 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITYyixom the time of Pascal to that of 
Laplace. Svo. iSf. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 1S71. Svo. 6s, 
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TODHUNTER Continued — 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
QF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH, from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24r. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE* S, 
LAMES, AND BESSEVS FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 
lar. 6d, 

WILSON (J. VL,)— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. to V. Containing the Subjects of Euclid's first Six 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. 
By J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Cliftoji Collie. 
New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^r. 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

yjtnUBOJX— GRADUATED EXERCISES IN PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY, Compiled and arranged by J. Wilson, 
M.A., and S. R. Wilson, B.A, Crown 8vo. [Immediately, 

WILSON (W. P.)- ^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, 
Belfast 8vo. 9^. 6d. 

WOJmST^NHOI^^H— MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on 
Subjects included in the First and Second Divisions of the 
Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Examination. Devised and arranged by Joseph Wolsten- 
HOLME, late Fellow of Christ's College, sometime Fellow of 
St. John's College, and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Indian Engineering College. New Edition greatly enlarged." 
8vo. iSs, 
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SCIENCE. 

SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 



Under the joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 

Balfour Stewart. 

"These Primers are extremely simple and attractive, and thoroughly 
answer their purpose of just leading the young beginner up to the thresh- 
old of the long avenues in the Palace of Nature which these tides suggest." 

— GVARDIAN. 

'* They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their instniction, amide in 
style, and admirable in plan. " — Educational Timbs. 

CHEMISTRY — By H. E. RosooB, F.R.S., Professor of 

Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. With Questions. 

"A very model of persincacity and accuracy.*— Chbmist and Drug- 
gist. 

PHYSICS— By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. With Questions. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— By ARCHIBALD GeIKIS, F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin- 
burgh. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. i8mo. is, 

''Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness. " — ^ATHBNiSUM. 

GBOIiOGY — By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is, 

" It is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Ptofessor Geikie's explanation. "—School 
Board Chroniclb. 

PHYSIOLOGY— By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

'* The book seems to us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary 
text-book. "—Academy, 
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8CXENCB PRIMBR8 Continued— 

ASTRONOMY — By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 

numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. ix. 

"This is altogether one of the most likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity of the young child." — School 
Board Chronicle. 

BOTANY— By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C B., President 
of the Royal Society With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. u. 

"To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity of the language and the clearness with which the 
subiect matter is treated, but also on account of its coming from the highest 
autnority, and so fumislung positive information as to the most suitable 
mehods of teaching the science of botany." — Nature. 

LOGIC— By Professor Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. New Edition. 
i8mo. I J. 



<( 



It appears to tis admirably adapted to serve both as an Introduction 
to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to sound Judgment and reasontng 
in the ordinary affairs o£ life."— -Academy, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY— By Professor Stanley Jevons, 
F.R.S. i8mo. I J. 

*' Unquestionably in every respect an admirable primer.** — School 
Board Chronicle. 

In preparation :-^ 

INTRODUCTORY, By Professor Huxley. &c. &c. 



ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, With lUustrations. By Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New .Edition. 
iSmo. 4 J. (}d, 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulae, and numerous lUustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sj. td, 

" Ftill, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as a popular 
exposition, but as a scientific * Index.' "—ATHRNiSUM. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYEICS ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Forbes-Robertson. i8mo. cloth limp, is, 6d, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. ByT. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Professor 
ot Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 41. 6(/, 

*' Pure gold throughout,*— Guardian. 

" Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language." — ^Westminster Review. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Alcock, M.D, i8mo. is. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTAN\. By D. 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
Collie, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ^. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry K Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Cliromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

*' As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place."— 
Sfbctator. 

** We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all otir elementary treatises 
on Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor RoscoE. Fifth Edition, with Key, 
i8mo. 2s. 
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EIiEMBNTARY CIaA88-BOOK8 Cofttitmed— 
POIiITICAIi ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
MiLLiCENT G. Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 

** Oear, compact, and comprehensive/* — Daily Nrws. 
" The relations of capital and labour have never been more nmply oi 
more clearly expounded."— Contbmposaey Rbvibw. 

LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Deductive and 

Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 

Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., 

Professor of Political Economy in University College, London. 

New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3j. 6d. 

** NotMng can be better for « school-book." — Guardian. 

*' A manim alike simple, interesting, and scientific. ** — ^Athbnjkum. 

PHY8IC8. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4f. 6d. 

"The beau-ideal of a scientific text-bode, clear, accurate, and thorough." 
— EoucATioMAi. Times. 

PRACTICAL CHEMI8TRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor Roscos, and Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 
2J. td. 

CHEMI8TRY. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. 
By Francis Jones, Chemical Master in the Grammar School, 
Manchester. [In preparation. 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 

George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 

at St. Mary's Hospital With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 

Fcap. Svo. 6j. 6d. 

** It may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy contains in 
like compass so proportionately great a mass of information." — Lancbt. 

"The work is excellent, and should be in the hands of every student of 
human anatomy.*'— Mbsdical Timbs. 
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ELEMENTARY CXiA8S-BOOK8 Continued— 

MECHANICS. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By A. B. W. 
Kennedy, C.E., Professor of Applied Meclianics in University 
College, London. With Illustrations. [In preparation, 

STEAM. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, By John Perry, 
Professor of Engineering, Imperial College of Engineering, 
Yedo. With numerous Woodcuts and Numerical Examples 
and Exercises. i8mo. 4r. 6^. 

*' The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 
work, as it is very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout. *'— 
Ironmomgbr. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAP//Y, By A. Gkikik, F.R.S., Murchison Professor 
of Geology, &c., Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, is, 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

CLASS BOOir OF GEOGRAPHY. ByC. B.Clarke, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS, By 
I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3^. 6d, 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. jx. 6d, 

BOVlXli—ANELEMENTA R Y TREA TISE, By W. H. Stone, 
M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. i8mo. \In the Press, 

Others in Preparation^ 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Crown 8vo. 

DTBR AND vwmik- THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. By 
Professor Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by Sydney 
Vines, B.Sc, Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's Collie, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. \^ln preparation, 

PAWOETT— ^ MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
By Professor Fawcett, M.P. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. I2j. 6a, 

riiEXSOHER— ^ SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALi- 
SIS Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7^- 6^« 

PLOWBR (W. U.)-'AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA, Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures deUvered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By Professor W. H. Flower, 
F.R.S. F.R.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. icw. 6d, 

POSTER and ^AJ.TOV^-THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYO- 
LOGY, By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A. Part I. crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

POSTER and LANGLEY-^ COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY, By Michael Foster, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

HOOKER (-DT.y-THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS, By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.CS.L, 
C.B., F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 
8vo. lOf. 6(1. 
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MANUAIiB FOR STUDENTS Continutd— 

IXKiYLliETi— PHYSIOGRAPHY, An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations, and Coloured Plates. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j.6df. 

HUXLEY and MARTIN—^ COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY, By 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N.Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

HUXLEY and VhXKJi:B.— ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY, 

PART II, By Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by 

— Parker. With Illustrations. [In preparation, 

J-nvOJUH—TIIE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, A Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. lis, 6d, 

OJ^lV'^'R(VTOftnmor)-'FIRST BOOKOFINDIAN BOTANY. 
By Professor Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library of the Rojral Gardens, Kew, 
With numerous Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6f. 6d, 

PARKER and BBIPTAN-V — THE MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL, By Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. lar. 6^. 

TAIT— ^A^ ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, By 
Professor Tait, F. R. S. E. Illustrated. [/« the Press, 

TUOVLSOV— ZOOLOGY, By Sir C. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. 
Illustrated. [In preparation, 

TYLok and IiANKHSTBB, — ANTHROPOLOGY, By E. B. 
Tylor, M.A., F.R.S., and Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. [In treparation. 

Other volumes ot these Manuals will follow. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

BAI.I. (R. 8., KM,)'-EXPER2MEN'TAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Collie of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Royal Svo. idr. 

roSTSB— ^ TEX7 BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged, with additional Illustrations. Svo. 21 x. 

6AM6SS —A TEXT-BOOK, SYSTEMATIC AND PRAC- 
TICAL, OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF 
THE ANIMAL BODY. Including the changes which the 
Tissues and Fluids undergo in Disease. By A. Gamgee, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, Owens College, 
Manchester. Svo. [In preparatioti. 

G^Gl^KBAVB.— ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, By Professor Carl Gegenbaur. A Translation by 
F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor 
E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Svo. 2is, 

KJmAVSIVS—MECHANICAL theory of he a T. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Browne. Svo. \ln preparation. 

'^WNCO^'B— POPULAR astronomy. By S. Newcomb, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 lUas- 
trations and 5 Maps of the Stars. Svo. iSr. 

** It is unlike anything else of its kind, and will be of more use in circulating 
a knowledfi^e of astronomy than nine-tenths of the books which have appeared 
on the subject of late y tars." —Saturday Rtvieu. 

REULEAUX — 7-^^ KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reulbaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 2\s. 
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SCIENTIFIC TSXT-BOOKS Continutd^ 

ROBCOSaad BCHORIiEMMER— C^^Sil/ZS'Z^ K, A Complete 
Treatise on. By Professor H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Medium 8vo. Vol. I. — 
The Non-Metallic Elements. With numerous Illustrations, and 
Portrait of Dalton. lis. Vol. II.— Metals. Part I. Illus- 
trated. i8j. [V0I, II.—Metals. Fart II, in the Prsss, 

SCHORLEMMER—^ MANUAL OF THE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY, By C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations, 
8vo. 1 41. 

NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersoniaa University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 3va 3^. 6d, 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St Mary's Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. y, 6d. 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

3J. 6d. 
ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RM^ 

LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 

F.R.S. With numerous IllustrationJs. Second Edition. Crown 

8v6. 4s.6(L 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 
By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. Wi^>^ 
numeraus Illustrations. Crown 8v«. 4J. td, 

C 
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HISTORY. 

-B^^BliY—STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. Beesly. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

** The attempt appears to us in every way successful. The stories are 
interesting in themselves, and are told with perfect simplicity and good 
feeling." — Daily News. 

FRSSMAN (EDTVARD A.,)— OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY, 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. half-bound, dr. 

GRESN— ^ SH0R7 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By John Richard Green. With Coloured 
Maps» (genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8va %s. 6d. Fifty-fifth Thousand. 

" Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the tales 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and study 
set aside." — ^Academy. 

HIBTORICAIi COURSE FOR SCHOOLS — Edited by 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

L GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Indou 
i8mo. cloth. 3^. td, 

** It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching. 
The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has, been executed m 
a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear."— 
Educational Times. 

II. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with^Maps. iSmo. 2s, 6d, 

III. HISTORY OF SCO! LAND. .By Margamt 

Macarthur. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

"An excellent summary, unimpcaichable as to facte, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial \v^t attainable." — Guardian. 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
i8mo. 3^. 

" It possesses the same solid merit as its pfedeccssors .... the same 
scrupulous care about fidelity in details. ... it is distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in wmich the writer's 
GTrasp is seen by the firmness and clearness of bis touch" — Educational 
Times. 
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HISTORICAL COURSS FOR SCHOOLS Continued— 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY, By J. SiME, M.A. 
iSmo. 3j. 

**A remaricably ckar'and impressive history of Germany. Its great 
events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are care- 
fully kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven 
into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye."— 
Standard. 

VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A, Doyle. 

With Maps. iSmo. 4/. 6er. 

" Mr. Doyle has perforaied his task with admirable care, fulnesSj and 
clearness, and for the first time we have for schools an accurate and inter- 
esting history of America, from tite earHest to the fnresent time."— 
Standard. 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M, A. With 

Maps. i8mo. 4^. 6d. 

*' We have seldom met with an nistorian capable of forming a more 
comprehensive, far-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate of events and 
peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to prove uf 
the highest interest to all thoughtful readers."— Timbs. 

FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. [Immediately. * 

GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

* \.^*^ preparatioft. 

ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. \In preparation. 

HISTORV PRIMERS— Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEK. 
Author of " A Short History of the English People." 

ROME, By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. l8mo. 

IS. 

"The author has been curiously successful in telling in an intelli- 
gent way the story of Rome fro.n first to last."— School Board 
Chronicle. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 

of University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. iSmo. u, 

"We give our unqualified praise to this little manual." — School- 

MASTBJL 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Maps. iSmo. u, 

" The work is always clear, and forms a lumiaotts key to European 
history." — School Board Chroniclb. 
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HISTORY PRIMERS Continued— 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 

M.A. Illustrated. i8mo. is, * 

** All that is necessary for the scholar to know is told so compactly jt^ 
so fully, and in a style so interesting^ that it is impossible for even the 
dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he regards his 
other school books." — Schoolmaster. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozwt, M.A. 
iSma \s. 

"Another valtiable aid to the study of the ancient world. ... It 
contains an enormous quantity of information packed into a small space, 
and at the same time communicated in a very readable shape."-— Johm 
Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 
iSmo. IS. 

**A model of what such a work should be .... we know of no short 
treatise better suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull lists of proper 
names of which ouf ordinary class-books so 6ften almost exclusively 
consist."-— TiMBS. 

ROMAN AN7IQUITIES. By Professor Wilkins. Illus- 
tiated. i8mo. is. 

" A little book that throws a blaze of b'ght on Roman History, and 
i is, moreover, intensely interesting." — School Board Chronicle. 

FRANCE, By Charloite M. Yonge. iSmo. is. 

In preparation : — 
ENGLAND. By J. R, Green, M. A. 

MICHSI.ET— ^ SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. MiCHELET, and continued 
to the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 
4J. ()d. 

WdSr-SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C OttA. 
With Maps. Globe 8va 6j. 

VAJSImI-^PICTURES of old ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Pauli. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. OttA. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo» 6f. 

VAIT—ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on 
Green's ** Short History of the English People." By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 
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YONGS (CHARIiOTTE M.)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consistiog of Outiines and 
Dates. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of " The Heir 
of Reddyffe," &c., &c. Oblong 4to. 35. 6/. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. —Y^O^i 
ROLLO TO EDWARD II. By the Ailthor of "The Heir 
of Redclyffe." Extra Jcap. 8vo. New Edition. 5^. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY— THY. WARS IN FRANCE. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
^/.STIO^K— THE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. $5* 

A FOURTH SERIES. [In the press. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 
1003 — 1154. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, Second 
Series, 1088 — 1228. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 



DIVINITY. 

•»* For other Works by • these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 



(RBV.'B. 'K.ySIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head^- Master of the City of London 
SchooL New Edition. Crown Svo. 4x. 6d. 

** Wise, sim^esd^ and really profoond initiation into refigioos thought " 
— Guardian. 

ARNOXiDH-^ BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS— TKE 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — Ixvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of OrieL New Edition. iSmo. cloUi. ix. 
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ARNOU> Continued^ 

ISAIAH XL.—LXVL With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matthfw 
Aiuf OLD. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

aOLDBN TREASURY PBAIiTER— Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of ''The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends,'' with briefer Notes. i8mo. 3X. 6(L 

ORSSK TBSTAMBNT. Edited, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by Canon Wbstcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. {In the press, 

HARDWICK— Works by Archdeacon Hardwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommnni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps constructed for this work by A. Keith John- 
ston. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. lOf. dd, 

A HISTOR V OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE RE FORMA TION. Fourth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs. Crown 8yo. lor. 6d, 

KlVGh-CHURCH HISTOR Y OF IRELAND. By the Rev. 
Robert King. New Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

\In preparcUion, 

MACLBAR— Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head 
Master of King's College School. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. 4r. td. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of the Old and New Testament. 
With Four Maps. New Edition. i8mo. 5x. 6d. 

A SHILUNG BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8ma cloth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. doth. New Edition. 
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MAOLSAR Continued— 

These works have been carefully abridged from the author's 
larger manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, New Edition. i8mo. doth. 
I/. 6df. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CA TECHISM OF 
THE CHbRCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs^ 
for Junior Classes and Schools. i8mo. dd. New Edition. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION WITH PR A VERS 
AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. cloth extra, red edges. 2f. 

M'CLSLLAN— 7i^^ NEW TESTAMENT. A New Trans- 
lation on the Basis of the Authorised Version, from a Critically 
revised Greek Text, with Analyses, copious References and 
Illustrations from original authorities. New Chronological 
and Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dis- 
sertations. A contribution to Christian 'Evidence. By John 
Brown M*Clellan, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In Two Vols. Vol. I. — The Four Gospels with 
the Chronological and Analytical Harmony. 8vo. 301. 

" One of the most remarkable productions of recent ttm^" says the 
^heoloeUal Review ^ " in this department of sacred literature ; *\ and the 
British Quarterly Review terms it " a thesaurus of first-hand investiga- 



tions." 



MAURICE— r^^ LORLPS PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS, Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M.A. i8mo. clodi, limp. ix. 

PROOTB&— ^ HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis 
Procter, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. los, td. 
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PROOTBR AND VLAOJm'BASL— AN ELEMENTARY JNTRO-^ 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the 
Rev. F. Procter and the Rev. Dr. Maclear. New 
and Enlarged Edition, containing the Communion Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. iSmo. 2^. da, 

a 

Pfl^^VKS or DAVID CBRONOIiOOICAIiXiY ARBANOBD. 

By Foiu: Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Cr. 8vo. 8f, dd, 

BMW^y—TJIE CA TECHISER^S MANUAL ; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergy- 
men, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. iSmo. \s, dcU 

EUaVBOK— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

TRBNC^— By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTOR,Y. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queer's College^ 
London. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. I2s. 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT Ei^th 
Edition, revised. Svo. I2j. 

WBSTCO.TT— Works by Brooke Fobs Westcott, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. With 
Preface on ''Supernatural Religion." Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. lOJ. 6d. 
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'WBHTOOTT Cotitinued— 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Aocoimt 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptux«8- in 
the Christian Churches. New Edition. i8mo. doth. 
4f . M 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thought* 
on its Relation to Reason and Histoxy. New £ditV>n. 
Crown 8yo. dr. 

WIImBOH-THE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late FellQW of Queen^s 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised^ 4to. 
doth. 25J. 

YONOB (CHARLOTTE Vl.y— SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of "The Heir of Reddyffe." 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Globe 8vo^ 
If. 6d, With Comments. ^. 6d. 

Second Series. FromJosHtTA to Solomon. Extra fcap» 
8vo, u. 6</. With Comments, 3^. 6/. 

Third Series. 'The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap. 
8yo. is, 6d, With Comments, y. 6d, 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is, 6d, With 
Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Fifth Series. [In theprtss, 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

Including works on English, Frtnch, and Get man Langwtgn fM<t 
Literature, Art Hand-books, <Srv., dr^f. 

ABBOTT—^ SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modem English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. New Edition. Extsa 
fcap. 8vo. dr. 
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-LINEAR PERSPECTIVE^ AND MODEL 

DRAWING, A School and Art Class Manual, with Qnestioiis 

I and Exociscs for Examinatioo, and Examples of Ezaminatioo 

Papen. By Laursnck Anderson. With Ulnstiations. 

Royal 8to. 2/. 



^FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lady Barker. Neir Edition. i8mo. u. 



v-LE BARBIE R DE SE VILLE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blouet, Assistant 
Master in St Paul's SchooL Fcap. 8yo. 51. 6^. 

FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH, By J. Ber- 
^ NER8. New Edition. i8mo. u, 

BH^ULlWrOJX—THE TEACHER, Hints on School Manage- 
ment. A Handbook for Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and 
Pupil Teachers. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A., H.M. Inspec- 
tor of Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 



r — Works by Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
iSessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extfti fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6d. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4/. 6</. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Exbu fcap. 8vo. 

OAhUEKWOOJi— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. df . „^,^.^^ 

DeLAMOTTE— ^ BEGINNEI^S DRAWING BOOK, By 
P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A, Progressively arranged. New 

t Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 31. (id, 

.« 

TKWQVVT— TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
MiLLiCENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 31. 
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FBAROV—SCHOOL INSPECTION, By D. R. Fbaron, 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6^^. 

Qtl^T>WrOJX^—SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDU- 
CATIONAL POINT OF VIEW, By J. H. Gladstone, 
F.R.S., Member for the School Board for London. New 
Edition. Crown 8y.o. is, 6d, 

aolMjySMlTIl— THE TRA VELLERt or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE, By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. Crown 8yo. 6d, 

QRi^HK— READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, Se- 
lected and Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts. 
Globe Svo. IS, 6d. each. [Scorify. 

UAJm-EA— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
Hales, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King's 
College, London, &c. &c. New Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 
4x. 6d. 

HOLE— /^ GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. 
On Sheet, is, 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaula/s 
*'Life of Johnson." Edited with Preface by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown Svo. 61*. 

IaZTBRATURB primers— Edited by John Richaj&d Green, 
Author of " A Short History of the English People." 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
sometime President of the Philological Society. iSmo. 
cloth. IS, 
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IiITERATURE PRIMtZSRS Continued— 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES, By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i8mo. is, 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turner Palgra.ve. In Two Parts. i8mo. \s, each. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, By the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

PHILOLOGY, By J. Peile, M.A. iSmo. \s, 

<^REEK LITERATURE, By Professor Jebb, M.A. i8mo. is, 

SHAKSPERE, By Professor Dowden. iSmo. is, 

HOMER, By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
x8mo. IX. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, By Professor Nichol. i8mo. 

IS, 

In preparation : — 

GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND, By J. R. Green, and Alice Stopford Green. 

[Nearly ready. 

LA TIN UTERA TURE, By iProfessor Seelky. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 

Published in two sizes, viz. : — 

1. Large Post 4to. Price 4d. each. 

2. Pcfet Oblolig. Price 3^: each. 

♦i. INITIATORY EXERCISES &* SHORT LETTERS, 
*2. WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS. 
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MACMIIilJkN'S COPY-BOOKS Continued^ 

*3. LONG LETTERS. With words containing Long 
Letters — ^Figures. 

♦4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS. 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. I to 4. 

*5. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF-TEXT. Words 
banning with a Capital. 

♦6. HALF-TEXT WORDS, beginning with a Capital- 
Figures. 

♦7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT With Capitals 
and Figures. 

*8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals 
and Figures. 

Sa. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 5 to 8. 

♦9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES^T\^xt&. 

10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES^Figates. 

•11. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EX- 
AMPLES, 6^c. 

f2a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK, For 
Nos. 8 to 12. 

* These numbers tnay be had with GoodmatCs Patent Siding 
Copies. Large Post 4to. Price 6d. each. 



By a simple device the copies, which are printed upon separate 
slips, are arranged with a movable attachment, by which they 
are adjusted so as to be directly before the eye of the pupil at 
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MACMILIiAN'B COPY-BOOKS Cont'uuted^ 

all points of his progress. It enables him, also, to keep his 
own faults concealed, with perfect models constantly in view 
for imitation. Every experienced teacher knows the advantage 
of the slip copy, but its practical application has never before 
been successfully accomplished. This feature is secured ex- 
clusively to Macmillan's Copy-books under Goodman's patenL 
An inspection of books written on the old plan, with copies 
at the head of the pa^e,will show that the lines last written at 
the bottom are almost invariiibly the poorest The copy has 
been too far from the pupil's eye to be of any practical use, 
and a repetition and exaggeration of his errors have been the 
result. 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVS FRBNCH COURSB— By 

G. Eugene-Fasnacht, Senior Master of Modem Languages, 
Harpur Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

I. — First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. Svo. \s, 

II. — Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philo- 
logical IllustrSitions and Etymological Vocabulary, ix. dd, 

KAOMfLLAM'S nOORBSSZlTll OEBMAV COURSB— By 

G. Eugene Fasnacht. 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the R^ular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. Svo. u. 6^. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Sys- 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 2$, 

V,h,'BmJX — THE POETS HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By Frances Martin. Third 
Edition. iSmo. 2x. dd, 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition. iSmo. y. &/. 
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MA8SON (OU8TAVE)— ^ COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English -French). Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow SchooL Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound, ds, 

MORRIS — Works by the Rev. .R. MORRIS, LL.D., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature in King's College 
School. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH A CCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word- 
fonnation. New Edition. iSpio. 2J', dd, 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, i8mo. u. 

filOOlj^HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
with especial reference to the French element in English. By 
Henry Nicol, Member of the Philological Society. 

[/« preparation, 

QJmIPUANT—THE old and middle ENGLISH. A 
New Edition of ** THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH" revised and greatly enlarged. By T. Kington 
Oliphant. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9^. 

PALGRAVE— Z^^ CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2j. td. ^so in 
Two parts. i8mo. is, each. 

PLX7TARCH — Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North's Translation. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by 
thje Rev. W. W. SjCEAT, M.A. Crowp 8vo. 6j, 

d 
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VYlMDVrr—NElV GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodst. 
i8mo. cloth limp. 2j. td, 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR, From the 
above. i8mo. dd, 

RBADIN6 BOOKS— Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER, iSmo. (48 pp.) zd. 

BOOK I. for Standard I. i8mo. (96 pip.) 4^1. 

II. „ II. i8mo. (144 pp.) 5^* 

III. „ III. i8mo. (160 pp.) 6^. 

IV. „ IV. i8mo. (176 pp.) &/. 
V. „ V. i8mo. (380 pp.) ij. 

VI, „ VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2j, 



If 
i> 



Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

"They are far above any others that have a|>peared both m forin and 
substance. . . . The editor of the present senes has rightly seen that 
reading books must ' aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power kA 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading. 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English dassica, 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This is quite on the right 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us/* — 
Guardian. 

SHAKESPEABE— ^ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL, By F. G. 
Flkay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar SchoQl. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. (id, 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO' 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. 
By the Rev. H. Pains Stokes, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4^. 6d, 

THE TEMPEST. With Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. J. W[. jEt»HSON. Second Edition. 'i8mo. *ix. ~ 
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SONNENSOHSIN and MEIKLEJOHN — 7HE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ, By A. SoN- 
NENSCHEIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPRISING : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. \d. (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 5^.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6d, 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6d. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consistmg of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 

ed. 

" TheM are admirable books,^ because they^ are constructed on a prin- 
ciple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English. •* — ^Spkctator. 

TASNBB,— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF A GRICUL TURE, By 
H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 
University College, Aberystwith, &c. i8mo. is. 

TAYJmOB.— WORDS and PLACES; or. Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6; . 

A HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. By the same 
Author. [In preparation. 

TAYLOR—^ PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLA YING. By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited by George Grove. i8mo. is. 



— HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 

COOKERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 

Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B, 

Tbgetmeier. Compiled at the request of the School Board 

for London. i8mo. is. 
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THRZNa — Works by Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT lA 
ENGLISH With Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2j. 

THE CHILLIS GRAMMAR. Being the Substance oi 
''The Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. i8mo. u. 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the 
Rev. E. Thring and H. Riccius. Folio, ^s, 6d, 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP)— Works by R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
y. 6d. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed 
(originally) to the Pupils at tlie Diocesan Training School, 
Winchester. Seventeenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, 
. revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fcap. 
8vo. 4J. 6d, \New Edition in the Press. 

VAVQUAN (O. M.)- WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. Eighth Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 

WlELin— HARRISON WEIR'S DRA WING COPY-BOOKS. 
Oblong 4to. 1. Animals. [Integration. 

MTHITNEY — Works by William D. Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
Svo. 4J. 6d. 
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WHITNBY Continum— 

A GERMAN HEADER /A PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

WKIGUT—TITE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Edited by 
C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon, Sec. to the Edinburgh School 
of Cookery. i8mo. is, {Immediately, 

WHITNEY AND ED6RBN— ^ COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. 
Whitney, assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5j, 

YON6E (CHARLOTTE lA.y-THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Red- 
clyffe." i8mo. cloth, is. 



MAQMILLAN'S 

GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Boratifttlly priiited on toned paper, price y, 6d. each. Also kept 
in Yarious morocoo and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

The Saturday Review says : — " The Globe Editions are admirable 
fOiT their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their 
compendious form, and their cheapness." 

The Daily Telegraph calls it ** a series yet unrivalled for its com- 
bination of excellence and cheapness.'' 

SHAKESPEARJeS COMPLETE WORKS. Edited bv W. G. 
Clark, M.A., and W. Alois Wright, M.A. With Glossary. 

MORTE jy ARTHUR. Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for Modem Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edward Strachey. 

BURNS S COMPLETE WORKS: the Poems, Songs, and 
Letters. Edited, with Glossarlal Index and Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by Henry Kingsley. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. With Biographical and Critical 
Essay, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 

GOLDSMITITS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

SPENCER'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, 
by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Intro-" 
ductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Revised 
Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by W. Beniiam. 

VIRGIVS WORKS. Rendered into English Prose. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., 
and S. Lee, M.A. 

HORA CE. Rendered into English Prose. With running Analysis, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, 
M.A. 

MIL TON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introductions, 
&c., by Professor Masson. 



Published every Thursday^ price 6d.; Monthly parts^ 
2s. and 2s, 6d., Half- Yearly Volumes^ 15J. 

NATURE: 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 



Nature expounds in a popular and yet authentic 
manner, the Grand Results of Scientific Research, 
discussing the most recent scientific discoveries, and 
pointing out the bearing of Science upon civilisation 
and progress, and its claims to a more general recog- 
nition, as well as to a higher place in the educational 
system of the country. 

It contains original articles on all subjects within the 
domain of Science ; Reviews setting forth the nature and 
value ot recent Scientific Works; Correspondence 
Columns, forming a medium of Scientific discussion and 
of intercommunication among the most distinguished 
men of Science ; Serial Columns, giving the gist of the 
most important papers appearing in Scientific Journals, 
both Home and Foreign; Transactions of the prin- 
cipal Scientific Societies and Academies of the World, 
Notes, &C. 

In Schools where Science is included in the regular 
course of studies, this paper will be most acceptable, as 
it tells what is doing in Science all over the world, is 
popular without lowering the standard of Science, and by 
it a vast amount of information is brought within a small 
compass, and students are directed to the best sources 
for what they need. The various questions connected 
with Science teaching in schools are also fully discussed, 
and the best methods of teaching are indicated. 
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